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I. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. On School-Flogging, considered in reference to its Effect on 
Boys of different Temperaments. By Mr E. J. Hyrcue. 


Tue prevalent ignorance of the constitution of man cannot 
be more strikingly illustrated than by a reference to the 
methods adopted for the development of the mental faculties. 
The effects of this ignorance are not limited to any period of 
life; for, in tracing our own histories, we perceive that at 
every era we have been subject to external influences which 
were calculated to retard rather than accelerate the growth 
of mind. But at no period have these mal-influences been 
more powerful than during the time allotted to school-train- 
ing; for then we were the passive victims of the unskilfulness of 
professed educationists—unskilful, because necessarily devoid 
of that knowledge which is the pre-requisite of success. It is 
to the ignorance of schoolmasters that we must ascribe the 
use which has been so universally made by them of flogging. 
For had these hard-working men been aware that it is as 
natural for a well-developed organ to act without compulsion, 
as it is for the well-strung sinew to delight in display- 
ing its vigour, they could not have imagined that the fear 
of disgrace or pain would incite, when the most powerful of all 
motives—the pleasure of exercise—was found unavailing. 
Moreover, had teachers appealed to facts, they would have per- 
ceived that, as there are idiosyncrasies in the powers of assimi- 
lation and digestion, so there are natural differences in mental 
power, varying from the capacity of an idiot to the grasp of a 
Franklin. And the same reason which precludes the punish- 
ment of those who possess naturally weak digestive organs— 
namely, that the inability was not self-caused—would have 
prevented the chastisement of those who, like Mr Combe, 
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possessed feeble calculating power, or, like Gall, were ill-fitted 
to appreciate outline. Mrs Maclean, then, uttered a philo- 
sophic axiom, when, referring to the principles, or no-principles, 
displayed in mental culture, she said— 


“ How much they suffer from our faults, 
How much from our mistakes ; 
How ‘often, too, mistaken zeal 
A pupil’s misery makes!” 


The disuse of flogging appears to be a necessary deduction _ 
from Phrenology: and this inference becomes strengthened 
when the question is considered in relation to those tempera- 
mental constitutions which are traceable in every school. If 
we examine a school, the first feature observed is the marked 
differences in temperament. Nor is this a worthless feature ; 
for according to the kind of temperament is the development 
of a specific class of organs.* I shall therefore discuss the 
effect of punishment on each kind of temperament, first divid- 
ing my subjects into three classes, namely, the sanguine, the 
lymphatic, and the nervo-bilious. 

The most prevalent temperament in schools is the sangui- 
neous, predominating, as it does, in 70 out of every 100 boys. 
In connection with this temperament, there is found a great 
tendency to physical exercises, accompanied with quickness in 
performing feats of muscular dexterity. In the school, vacuity 
or wandering of mind is displayed; the thoughts cannot be 
fixed on study; and, whilst the body is restless, the intellect 
appears lazy and dormant. Study is sometimes commenced 
with vigour, and a determination to succeed ; but the fixity of 
intellect cannot be long retained, and the body solicits, if not 
demands, that action which is a part of its food. Transfer the 
boy to the play-ground, and all his faculties become alive ; ceas- 
ing to be the dunce, he is the recognised dux, and affords sure 
evidence that the power to do, and the will to do, are rarely 
separate. One fact, however, is observable—that amidst this 
ultra-activity, the exercise to which he is prone is that which 
necessitates muscular action; and that for direct mental em- 
ployment he exhibits similar disinclination to that which he 
displayed in school. The truth is, the sanguine temperament 
does impart an irrepressible proneness to physical exercises ; 
and I have never yet met a person in whom it predominated, 
who, whatever his intellect, could study, unless he had. first 
partially tired his physical system by active exercise. 

As regards intellectual development, boys in whom this 
temperament prevails rarely possess much séze of the reflect- 


* This broad statement we think insufficiently warranted by facts.— EDITOR. 
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ing group, but the organs of perception are usually large. 
Hence it is that the majority of-school-boys are fonder .of 
facts than of metaphysical subtleties, and exhibit a deeper 
acquaintance with external nature than with books. The 
organs of Alimentiveness, Approbativeness, and Combative- 
ness, are usually found large in boys of the sanguine tempera- | 
ment; for the very pursuits to which they are inclined, by 
administering to, are calculated to increase the power, of these 
organs. Adhesiveness is also generally found well developed. 
These organs indicate the existence of an energy which makes 
them too earnest to do things by halves, and hence they per- 
form every thing or refrain altogether. Now, when a lad with 
these characteristics is chastised, it is rarely for want of acti- 
vity, or because he is obstinate or self-willed ; but usually be- 
cause, disregarding the lesson assigned, he evinces that he 
would rather be engaged in bird-nesting than in conning the 
brain-confusing rules of Lindley Murray. The fact then is, 
disguise it as we may, that the sanguineous are chastised for 
obeying natural and healthy impulses, and that which is an 
innate excellence, fitting them, as it does, to cope with natural 
obstacles, is deemed a species of crime; and thus the judg- 
ment of Roger Ascham was not the decision of prejudice— 
“ The wisest of your great beaters do as oft punish nature as 
they do correct faults, yea, many times the better nature is 
sorer punished.” And what is the result? Lads with the 
organization predicated, perceive that an attempt is being 
made to destroy their individuality, and conform them to some 
ideal model, with which, from its contrariety to their taste, 
they have no sympathy. Combativeness awakens to resist 
the aggression, and becomes a prominent feature from its con- 
tinuous action, until, in the sequel, the animal organs, ever 
difficult to govern, are rendered unduly active, if not rampant. 
Thus, then, as regards the sanguine temperament, it is shewn 
that to prescribe flogging is like attempting to drive out of 
the system one disease by introducing the virus of another, 
whereby the first is not only left untouched, but we find two 
diseases rioting in the system instead of one only. Such is 
the quackery of education, of all quackeries the worst, because 
irremediable. 

And the result which is predicable of the sanguineous is 
illustrated by the second class—that is, the lymphatic. The 
per-centage of this temperament is about 20. In this case, 
there is both physical lethargy and mental apathy, and this 
dead level is rarely altered by those occasional excitements to 
which other lads are subject.. During school hours, if not 
asleep, they are drowsy ; if spoken to, they in vain attempt to 
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comprehend your meaning; and for them there is no opiate 
like a book. If they succeed in learning a lesson, they stam- 
mer it out half asleep, and rarely retain the impression. Un- 
like the sanguineous, for the lymphatic the play-ground has 
no attraction; the very fact that sports and pastimes demand 
bodily exertion, includes a reason why he refrains. Whether, 
then, in the play-ground or school, he is in a dormant state ; 
and, like the boa constrictor, he appears to possess only suf- 
ficient energy to awake and eat, and then to sleep again. 

Now, as a means of inciting this sluggish temperament, 
flogging is altogether inoperative, at least for good. It does 
not succeed even in awakening the latent animal passions to 
resent; for the very fact that resistance presupposes con- 
siderable exertion, at once quiets the irritation of the violated 
feelings. Moreover, instead of any improvement being effected 
in the character, it is necessarily deteriorated ; and the lethargy 
which was innate becomes cultured instead of repressed. For, 
as the lymphatic are unable to bear fatigue without recourse 
to sleep, drowsiness usually supervenes on flogging ; and thus 
the inactivity of the temperament becomes deepened by the 
temporary excitement. To say, then, nothing of the extreme 
cruelty in “ punishing, as we often do, rather the weakness of 
nature than the fault of the scholar,”’* we perceive that no 
remedy was ever less calculated to remove a chronic disease, 
than is flogging to overcome the lethargy blended in the lym- 
phatic temperament. 

The remaining class to be considered is the nervo-bilious. 
In lads under fourteen, the average is scarcely 5 per cent. 
This is: essentially the temperament of mental, as the san- 
guineous is of physical action. The intellect, if not manly in 
grasp, 1s at least so in pursuit: no pleasure equals that of 
study ; physical exercise is neglected, and the brain is tasked 
to the utmost: Boys of this character are never happy except 
when engaged with their books ; they read during their meals ; 
books are their bed-companions; never behind, but always 
before, with their lessons, they evince that, with a tempera- 
ment like theirs, if there be mental power, it must work. This 
procedure unhappily precludes physical education. If the 
lymphatic boy slinks from the play-ground, it is because he 
loves sleep ; but if the nervo-bilious relinquishes it, it is be- 
cause it prevents study. 

In this case, at least, it will be admitted that no stimuli are 
required—least of all, those which are founded on anticipa- 
tions of pain. Training, indeed, is desirable ; but to be sound, 


* See Roger Ascham’s “ Schoolmaster,” wherein is a valuable section on the 
mental injuries engendered by school flogging. 
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it should be based on direction rather than excitement ; and 
the due development of the physical structure, without which 
the brain ill-nourished must decline, should be the principal 
object. But yet excitements are applied, as if the natural 
tendencies were not sufficient without being lashed into a 
fever-heat. It is true that the appeal is chiefly addressed to 
Approbativeness ; but, inasmuch as the principle of corporal 
punishment is known to be recognised, and its practical use 
occurs daily, there is a possibility before him, and Cautious- 
ness is too ready to insinuate, that he too may be a victim: 
knowing, that unless the lesson be acquired, chastisement will 
ensue, the learner tasks every faculty to the uttermost to 
preclude the anticipated disgrace. And thus he is seen with 
hectic flush, a thin unfleshy cheek, and an unnaturally bright 
eye—all telling that the brain never sleeps, that it has been 
fed at the expense of the body, and that, as a consequence, 
consumption will speedily claim another victim. Well would 
it be if teachers recollected that such intellect needs no fore- 
ing-house ; and that to stimulate the naturally too active 
brain is to educate it for the madhouse or the grave. 

Thus it appears that school-flogging is essentially injurious 
to every temperament, and more calculated to enfeeble the 
mind than to increase its powers. Nor would it be too much 
to affirm that it has destroyed the energies of thousands ; in the 
one case, by breaking down Hope and Approbativeness—the 
best incitors of the backward ; and in the other, by causing 
the brain to be tasked beyoud the natural power, so that, at 
least, it displayed the fatuity of senility in early youth. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, therefore, merely noted a fact when, in indit- 
ing the rules of a school which he founded, he said—‘* One 
point that we should think proper to be noticed as of first 1m- 
portance is, that the tender age of youth should never be urged 
with severe blows ; for, by this injurious treatment, all spright- 
liness of genius either is destroyed, or is, at any rate, consider- 
ably damped.” Happy for the world will it be when this 
doctrine is reduced to practice. 


To indicate some of the tendencies of school-flogging, I 
shall relate two cases ; one of which reached my own obser- 
vation, and the other was noted in the course of reading. 
With temperaments directly opposite, and characters equally 
diverse, the results were deplorable ; and both traced much 
that was undesirable in their characters to the evil influence 
of school-flogging. 

C. A. possessed the lymphatic temperament, with a dash of 
the sanguineous. He manifested no intellectual energy ; and 
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his perceptive organs, though large, were too sluggish to ac- 
quire the simplest lesson—in fact, immediately upon trying to 
learn a task, he went to sleep. Having an invincible repug- 
nance to bodily exercise, the time employed by his class-mates 
in the play-ground was devoted by C. A. tosleep. His teacher 
knew nothing of mental philosophy—his educational creed 
being comprised in a few words—‘‘ If a boy don’t learn, it is 
simply because he wont learn.” Acting on this theory, and 
being naturally in temper a Wackford Squeers, whenever a 
boy had not acquired the lesson assigned, he was immediately 
lashed to the back of another boy, and flogged. For the space 
of two years C. A. underwent this punishment never less than 
once a-day, and often thrice. In addition to the general absence 
of mental vigour, he had a defect which he has not overcome 
to this day—that inability to calculate which a ria ly 
would predicate from his small organof Number. His teacher, 
however, knowing nothing of innate deficiencies, referred the 
inability to obstinacy—and the customary remedy was em- ' 
ployed. As might be expected, chastisement did not strengthen 
the feeble organs ; but, on the contrary, the faculties became 
perceptibly less active, and, as he believes, positively stunted. 
He complained of a haziness of perception, which prevented 
the least mental application ; and he learnt nothing, because 
he understood nothing. 

Nor was the influence of punishment on Cautiousness of a 
more satisfactory character. Each morning C. A. might be 
found at the entrance to the school an hour before the com- 
mencement of the business of the day, in order that he might 
creep into his class unnoticed. Whilst standing by the door, 
he would be found with pale cheek and stertorous breath ; 
cold, indeed, through fear, in the heat of summer. Cautious- 
ness never slumbered, and at length he appeared to have 
scarcely any instinct save fear. He became also a somnambu- 
list. Livery night, and generally several times in the same 
night, he arose from his bed, and with fierce gesticulations 
flogged the self-created image of his teacher. The day-scenes, 
also, were reproduced in his dreams : Cautiousness never tired, 
not even during sleep. The physical system, of course, be- 
came deteriorated : acid eructations, and sick headaches, from 
which he was never free, indicated that the digestive organs 
had ceased to fulfil their functions. Such, then, were the evil 
results of attempting—vain task !—to coerce, instead of to 
educe, the faculties. 

_ I will now consider the effects of school-flogging as illus- 
trated by one in whom there was the sanguine-bilious tem- 
perament—a combination which indicates an equal bias to 
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bodily and mental action : I refer to Martin Luther. In speak- 
ing of his boyhood, Luther writes—‘‘ My parents used me 
very harshly, and rendered me very timid. They thoroughly 
believed that they were doing me good : but they could not dis- 
criminate between minds differently constituted. My mother 
chastised me one day so severely that the blood issued for 
some time.” According to Merle D’ Aubigne, he was treated 
even more harshly at school; for although fond of study, he 
was equally fond of play, and sometimes preferred rambling 
in the woods of Eisenach to learning his lessons. To repress 
this truant disposition, Luther was flogged almost daily : on. 
one occasion punishment was inflicted fifteen times succes- 
sively. At first the organ of Cautiousness was alone affected ; 
and he, who afterwards laughed at the thunders of the Vatican, 
shrunk from the presence of a superior, and drew his breath 
inly when addressed by his teacher. Referring to this period 
in after-times, he said—* My heart was doubtless rendered 
timid by the threats and tyranny of my master to which I was 
exposed.” But at length this impression wore off ; repetition 
of punishment steeled him against fear or disgrace ; and he 
was accustomed to ascribe his remarkable firmness of charac- 
ter to the power of repressing his feelings which he acquired 
at school. The teacher of Luther observed the change—how 
the boy, fond of praise, became careless of censure—but, like 
many teachers in the present century, unable to perceive that 
they themselves have trained the animal organs, exclaimed— 
‘ It is of no avail that Martin is flogged ; for he only becomes 
the more obstinate the more he is chastised.” But let not 
us, who peruse this chapter, in the life of the monk of Wit- 
tenberg, forget that if his animal organs sometimes became 
ungovernable, at least his teachers had done nothing to tame 
his fiery spirit. It is in vain for us to treat men like brutes, 
and expect that they shall act like angels. 


I have thus described the effects of school-flogging on boys 
of various and opposite dispositions ; and shewn that in every 
instance the result has been unmitigated evil. It does not 
enter into my view to consider the question in all its varied 
aspects ; but in shewing that it enfeebles the mind, that it 
trains men to become wild beasts, and that it consigns thou- 
sands to a premature grave, I have adduced sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that its infliction is most hurtful, and that 
John Locke, who shrunk from the idea of school-flogging as 
men shrink from a venomous reptile, was not actuated by any 
unreasoning impulse. Let these facts have but due weight, 
and flogging must cease without, as it already has within, lu- 
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natic asylums. Remembering that the will to do, and the 
power to do, are not necessarily combined, kindness will sup- 
plant force, and we shall train rather than coerce ; and it will 
be found, as it has ever been found in past ages, that, to use 
the eloquent language of Dickens, “ men are best ruled by 
the strong heart, and not by the strong, though immeasurably 
weaker, hand !” 


BRUNSWICK TERRACE, ISLINGTON, 
October 1843. 


II. Mr Spencer Hall and the “ New Organs.’ By Mr W. R. 
Lowe, Wolverhampton. 


For the last two years few subjects have more agitated the 
public mind than Mesmerism ; and in consequence of the al- 
leged ability to excite the various cerebral organs during the 
mesmeric trance, without the consciousness of the subject 
operated upon, phrenologists, as a body, have perhaps felt 
more interested in the investigation of mesmeric phenomena 
than any other class of individuals. There are doubtless 
believers in Mesmerism who are not phrenologists ; and, 
vice versa, that there are phrenologists of highly respectable 
character and attainments who are not mesmerists, is equally 
undeniable. There are also believers in both sciences (if 
Mesmerism, in its present little understood and unsystematiz- 
ed condition, can lay claim to that appellation), who yet refuse 
to believe the applicability and importance of the one as a 
means of confirming the other. Still it may, I imagine, be 
stated as a fact, that the great majority of those who have 
paid attention to the two subjects, consider them not only to 
be closely allied, but to shed a reciprocal light upon each 
other; the mesmeric excitation of different portions of the 
brain, and the correspondent evolution of the mental mani- 
festations without either the will or consciousness of the party 
operated upon, proving alike the reality of that abnormal con- 
dition called “ the mesmeric trance,” and the correctness of 
the phrenological localization of the various mental organs. 
This class of investigators (to which, after much examination 
and thought, though once perhaps something more than a 
sceptic, I must now confess my adherence), deem mesmeric 
excitation, if not the only, at least the best, means of discover- 
ing and actually demonstrating the functions of the various 
portions of the mind’s central apparatus,—the grand tribunal 
before which the claims of every candidate for admission into 
the list of the primitive faculties can best be examined,—the 
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experimentum crucis which will decide more satisfactorily than 
the most elaborate reasonings, the number and nature of those 
various simple organs, which, in the complicated machinery 
of the brain, forge and evolve our various thoughts, feelings, 
and emotions. That the greatest caution is necessary in ob- 
serving the phenomena presented, as well as the precise por- 
tion of the cranial surface on contact with which those pheno- 
mena are produced, is of course admitted ; and that imagination 
should have as /#¢tle, and the most jealous reasoning as much 
as possible to do in drawing conclusions from the phenomena 
observed, is with equal readiness conceded. Still, after wit- 
nessing many, and performing some experiments on this subject 
(all of which tend to the same conclusion), I am led to believe 
with Mr Spencer Hall, that the number of the primitive 
cerebral functions is very considerably greater than phreno- 
logists generally have been in the habit of imagining. That 
this number is as large as Mr Hall considers it, I am certainly 
not prepared to admit; not, however, from want of confidence 
in that gentleman’s observations, but because I have not been 
privileged to witness all the experiments by which he has been 
led to his conclusions—and on a subject so mysterious and 
startling as this, it is prudent at least not to believe more than 
one’s own opportunities have afforded the means of testing. If 
it be an error at all, it is, in matters of scientific research, 
erring on the right side, to believe too little rather than 0o 
much ; though, in all probability, had my means of observing 
been as great as Mr Hall’s, my belief might have increased 
in the same ratio. The object of this article is, however, not 
to speak of belief, but to detail (and that not in a dogmatical 
spirit) some few experiments which I have witnessed, and 
which certainly prove one of two things; viz. either that 
Mesmerism does not confirm Phrenology at all, or that, if it does, 
tt establishes, in addition, the subdivision of most of our present 
organs. Take, for instance, that of Colour. I had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr Hall’s experiments on one of his:patients in Wol- 
verhampton, and this not one of his co-travelling subjects 
(for these, however respectable themselves, are always un- 
satisfactory when they afford the only evidence adduced), but 
a very respectable gentleman from this immediate neighbour- 
hood,-whose character for trustworthiness was far better known 
to many of the spectators than to Mr Hall himself. On the 
organ of Colour being touched (combined, I think, with Lan- 
guage), he suddenly exclaimed, “ It’s black ; all black ;” but 
on the operator very slightly moving his finger, he said ‘‘ No, 
it’s blue;’”’ and on the tip of his finger being again slightly 
moved, and the operator saying interrogatively, ‘Oh! it’s blue, 
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is it ?” he replied with a smile, ‘‘ No; who ever heard talk of. 
a blue rose? It’s red, to be sure.” So witha highly accom- 
plished lady, with whom’ I was successful in inducing mesmeric 
sleep, and calling forth the cerebral manifestations ; on touch- 
ing the same organ, she exclaimed, “What a beautiful rose ! 
Oh! what a lovely red!” and on immediately moving the 
apex of the little finger which was in contact with the organ, 
she continued in the same breath, —“ And what splendid green 
leaves !”” Other similar cases might be adduced, but it is need- 
less to multiply examples. Now, the only conclusion which. 
the writer’s Causality enables him to draw from these cases is 
this ;—that ifthe fact of the perception of colour being excited 
on touching the appropriate organ, establish the correctness 
of the localization of that organ, so it with equal force estab- 
lishes the second view likewise,—viz., that particular portions 
of that hitherto-considered single organ, are engaged in the 
perception of single or individual colours. This idea, too, 
supposing it to be correct (which further investigation must 
determine), seems to explain a series of cases, quite inexpli- 
cable by Phrenology as at present generally received. I 
allude to those of individuals who can perhaps perceive and 
appreciate colours generally, but whose perception of some 
one particular shade (green, yellow, or other) is alone de- 
fective. It is well known that such cases are of frequent 
occurrence; and in discussing with the opponents in this 
neighbourhood the phrenological doctrine, that the fact of 
some persons being able to discriminate forms, but not tunes-— 
or forms and numbers, but not colours (as in Mr Milne’s case, 
for example)—was at variance with the idea of the brain being 
a single organ, and only explicable by supposing these distinct 
kinds of perception to be dependent on distinct organs, I have 
frequently been met by the anti-phrenologists with a reference 
to this class of cases; it having been argued by them that 
phrenologists should admit the little portion, designated the 
organ of Colour, to contain really a distinct organ for every 
colour, or else that their whole reasoning on the subject of 
distinct kinds of perception requiring distinct organs must fall 
to the ground. The former inference was considered by them 
a reductio ad absurdum ; but if the idea suggested by the 
mesmeric excitation of this portion of the head prove correct, 
then not only do these cases not militate against Phrenology, 
but they may be rationally explained thereby ; fur if the per- 
ception of distinct colours be dependent upon distinct portions 
or fibres of that part of the cerebral mass called the organ of 
Colour, then the inability to perceive particular colours may 
be consequent upon a deficient development of some of those 
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particular fibres or subdivisions, while the others may be of 
average or even unusual capacity. 

Alimentiveness may next be mentioned. On touching the 
lower portion usually assigned to this organ, the feeling of 
hunger is excited, and the patient calls for food, or imagines 
himself eating ; but on moving the finger slightly upwards and 
forwards, hunger gives place to thirst, and instead of food, 
the patient earnestly desires to drink. It must be observed, 
further, that these manifestations do not vary, but appear to 
be uniform on touching the same parts in different persons ; 
at least, in each of the four cases which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of scrutinizing such has been the fact, and Mr Hall 
informs me that he has found it universally so. If, then, the 
first fact, that, on touching the organ of Alimentiveness, its 
function is called into exercise, be considered a proof of the 
correctness of the function attributed to that portion of the 
brain, then, by parity of reasoning, the second fact, that two 
separate portions of that organ manifest two separate functions, 
is conclusive as to the view here contended for, viz. that 
Alimentiveness in reality includes two organs, the one bearing 
reference to meat and the other to drink. If it prove any- 
thing, it proves both. 

Once again, Philoprogenitiveness may be adduced. On idiali 
ing, during mesmeric sleep, the lower portion of the space 
marked ‘“‘ No 2,” the patients have in every case that I have 
yet witnessed, manifested Philoprogenitiveness properly so 
called; but on raising the finger slightly, instead of fondling 
or nursing imaginary children (as in the former manifesta- 
tions), it has been obvious that some favourite animals—dogs, 
cats, or some others—have been the objects engaging their at- 
tention and affections. Here again, then, if any importance 
whatever be attached to mesmeric excitation, the only infer- 
ence which we are justified in drawing seems to be, that these 
two portions of brain have separate functions, the one bearing 
reference to children, and the other to pet animals, &c. Of 
course, further experiments are necessary, either to confirm 
or overthrow these discoveries ; but should they be established, 
which I have no reason to doubt, a considerable amplifica- 
tion of the organs already recognised by phrenologists must 
be the result. 

In connexion with this supposed “ pet organ,” I may men- 
tion, in confirmation, an interesting non-mesmeric fact which 
came under my own observation. At a dinner party in this 
neighbourhood, the subjects of Phrenology and Mesmerism 
being introduced, a Swedish gentleman who happened to be 
present, and of whom I knew nothing, requested me to feel 
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a prominence at the back of his head. This I did; and find- 
ing that the upper portion of Philoprogenitiveness was enor- 
mously developed, while the lower part was not so, informed 
him of the fact, adding that though the protuberance was in 
the region of Philoprogenitiveness, yet if there were any truth 
in the revelations of Phreno-mesmerism, the function would 
shew itself in the love of pets, rather than in any remarkable 
attachment to children. He seemed astonished, and observed 
that “ he regretted to have to acknowledge that I was correct ; 
he regretted it, because he detested Phrenology, but he was 
bound in honour to admit the correctness of the predication.”’ 
The love of pets in this gentleman, as I subsequently learned, 
amounts almost to a monomania ; for in addition to dogs, cats, 
&c., he has actually a collection of pet mice and spiders which 
he daily feeds with his own hands. He is not, however, re- 
markable for his attachment to children. This, being an iso- 
lated case, is not expected to be invested with very much im- 
portance ; but it is related with the hope that it may be taken 
for just what it is worth, and that it may be the means of in- 
ducing other phrenologists to multiply and record their ob- 
servations on the subject. 

Other instances of mesmeric excitation suggesting the sub- 
division of the present organs, might be adduced (such, for 
instance, as Ideality, on touching one portion of which the 
patient is led to expatiate in glowing terms on the beauties 
of some piece of poetry or literary composition, while another 
portion directs the channel of thought to the loveliness of the 
earth,and a third tothe glories of the sky) ; butthese would only 
increase the prolixity of this communication, and enough has. 
been already stated to establish what is here advocated ; viz. 
that if Mesmerism confirm Phrenology at all, it establishes 
these subdivisions of the present organs as satisfactorily as it 
does the general functions of those organs themselves ; and 
that, if phrenologists act consistently, they must either dis- 
pense with the evidence of Mesmerism in tofo, or admit its 
validity in both cases. In penning this article, I am not 
writing as the apologist of Mr Hall, for I repeat that, not 
having seen all that gentleman’s cases, I am not prepared 
to go to the same extent as himself, though all who have wit- 
nessed any of his experiments, must be convinced of his 
patience in investigation, his zeal, and his trustworthiness. 
Perhaps I may be permitted once again to impress investi- 
gators with asense of the paramount importance of extreme cau- 
tion and precision in ascertaining the parts of the head 
touched, and recording the manifestations thereby educed; as 
well as the propriety of interchanging notes with other obser- 
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vers (or societies where these exist), in order that all who 
feel sufficiently interested to investigate the subject, may thus 
have opportunities of repeating and verifying any experiments 
that may be made. It may also be well, as soon asa sufficient 
number of careful observations have been recorded, to fill up 
charts, marking the relative situations of the parts on touch- 
ing which certain manifestations have been caused, for the 
guidance of other investigators in ascertaining how far these 
results are uniform or the reverse. 

It cannot be denied, that this almost unlimited multiplica- 
tion of the cerebral organs will most materially increase the 
difficulties in the way of the practical application of Phreno- 
logy (a department already beset with difficulties enough) ; 
and on this account alone, if on no other, extreme jealousy 
should be exercised ere new organs be admitted into our cate- 
gory; but still the phrenologist, of all others (in accordance 
with his motto, ‘‘ Res, non verba queso,” and whose aim it 
should be to be an honest votary of truth, an observer of 
facts, and fot the framer of a system in accordance with pre- 
conceived views), should be the last to shun or evade tangible 
evidence, from a morbid fear of consequences. The difficulty, 
however, may be in some measure avoided, by predicating 
only of groups, rather than of the separate and small indi- 
vidual organs, into which it seems probable that our present 
ones must be divided. 

I would close these remarks with one or two observations 
in reference to “ The Zoist.’” On seeing the announcement of 
that publication, and the high auspices under which it made its 
appearance, and particularly on reading its own confession 
in its first article (No 1, p. 17), that “ the geography of cere- 
bral physiology, except a few additions, was accomplished by 
Gall, but the exploration of the several cerebral divisions, 
that which we would designate cerebral analysis, must be 
carried out by ourselves,” 1 was delighted with the expecta- 
tion that the conductors of that journal would soon favour 
us (in addition to the deeply interesting cases illustrating the 
curative effects of Mesmerism which have appeared in its 
pages) with their views and experiments on the aforesaid 
subject of “ the exploration of the several cerebral divisions.” 
Though, however, the four chief contributors to the Zoist, 
Drs Elliotson and Engledue, with Messrs Prideaux and At- 
kinson, are well known to be highly talented and enthusiastic 
“cerebral physiologists” and mesmerists, still we at present hear 
of none of their views or experiments in this deeply interesting 
subject, save those of Mr Atkinson on the cerebellum ; but on 
- the contrary, it has assumed a strangely querulous tone (a 
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tone singularly at variance with belief in its own favourite 
doctrine of the necessity of men’s conduct and actions) against 
its fellow-investigators of the same great branches of science. 
We find it, for instance, at on> time manifesting displeasure 
towards Mr George Combe, on account of the silence which he 
has hitherto observed in reference to the topics which have 
latterly so much agitated the phrenological world ; at another 
reprobating Mr Spencer Hall (who, in avoiding Scylla, has 
got into Charybdis), for the opposite offence of venturing to 
proclaim what he imagines he has discovered ; and then de- 
elaiming against this journal, for perhaps the Zoist can 
say what? as no specific or recognisable charge is to be 
gathered from its pages. Now, surely, it would be more con- 
sistent with propriety, if the Zoist would condescend to in- 
form us of its own views and discoveries (if any) in this 
branch of science, before assuming the office of public censor, 
blaming some for its own sin of silence, and others for man- 
fully declaring what they have observed. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen are repeating experiments in pri- 
vate, and carefully maturing their views; and that they will, 
erelong, in that candid and independent spirit which per- 
vades most of their articles, inform us of the conclusions to 
which they have been led. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 17th Nov. 1848. 


III. On the Application of Phrenology to History and Politics. 
By Dr Gustar Komsstr. 


Phrenology has now arrived at a stage of development, where 
the results of thousands of observations should be generalized, 
and made the basis of new operations. In this respect, the 
progress of Phrenology has not kept pace with that made 
within the last 40 years by another inductive science,—Geo- 
logy. Both started with a comparatively small number of 
well-ascertained facts ; but, whilst the one has run a wonderful 
race of development, accumulating facts and forming theories, 
which again led to the discovery of new facts, the other has, to 
a great extent, been satisfied with collecting details. Let it not 
be said, that it is more easy to go about and collect geological 
specimens ; heads, not only individual but national, are even 
more frequently to be met with than minerals, more especially 
where, as in flat countries, little or no aid is given by surround- 
ing objects in the study of geology. Do not men continually 
travel about in their own and other countries? Where is a 
spot on the earth that has not been visited, of late years, by 
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enterprising Britons ? And yet what advantage has Phrenology 
derived from this extent of British dominion or enterprise ? 

As long as Phrenology is confined to ascertaining the fa- 
culties of individual man, it certainly will produce the most 
salutary consequences as a physiology of the brain or an organ- 
ology of the human mind, as far as regards a correct knowledge 
of any nation, and the mental progress of man, which may result 
from such knowledge. But the views which it will open up 
to us, when applied not only to individual, but national, or- 
ganization, cannot fail to be at once grand and surprising. Nor 
will the consequences and practical results be of less impor- 
tance. Phrenology has already shewn that there exist the 
most different individual organizations. The consequences 
and conclusions to be drawn from this fact have engaged the 
attention of the most able and indefatigable phrenologists, 
and have resulted in much that it is most practical with re- 
spect to education and general intercourse in society. These 
conclusions have also been made to bear very distinctly upon 
the social and political state of individual countries. 

But it remains to be shewn, that the cerebral organization of 
nations is as different as that of individuals. Indeed, an ex- 
cellent beginning in this way has been made by Mr Combe 
and Dr Morton ; by the former, in his chapter “ On the coin- 
cidence between the natural talents and dispositions of nations, 
and the development of their brains” (System of Phrenology, 
ii. 327. 5th edit.), and by the latter in his Crania Americana.* 
Both, however, at the present stage of Phrenology could only 
point the direction to be pursued, by making observations on 
the formation of skulls of different nations. What remains to 
be done is, to demonstrate that this difference of natural cere- 
bral organization among nations can be traced back as far as 
we have any historical knowledge of man ; what influence it has 
exercised in the progress and fate of these nations; how it 
came to be modified either by crossing of races, or by moral 
influences, or, finally, by local circumstances. Thus applied, 
Phrenology would become the best. key to a philosophy of the 
history of the human race,—or, if you like, it would be that 
philosophy itself. Hitherto, we have had, indeed, the fine 
phrase, History is the instructor of mankind. But, pray, 
how are mere facts, results, and effects, without a knowledge 
' of causes and agencies, to enlighten us on any one point con- 
nected with the most important interests of our own country 
or our own race? And in this state it is, that we still find 
history. Nothing but names, dates, and facts, more or less 
dryly put together, arranged according to some arbitrary cur- 


' * See also a paper by Dr G. M. Paterson, ‘‘ On the Phrenology of Hindostan,” 
in the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 
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rent philosophical system. What was the organization of in- 
dividual great men and of nations, we hear nothing of, except 
perhaps in the form of some peculiar virtue or failing, which 
enables us to conclude back upon organization. But to make 
up for the want of knowledge in historians of former ages, 
we are by no means without materials. Just as Niebubr has 
succeeded in throwing greater light upon the ancient history 
of the Romans, and of Italy generally, than we can gain from 
any one of the ancient Roman historians; so may a skilful 
phrenologist of the present day accomplish the task of recon- 
structing or reproducing from literature, monuments of every 
kind, sculpture, paintings, medals, nay, casual descriptions, 
and sometimes from an examination of the present inhabitants 
of the same country, a pretty correct phrenological character 
of nations which lived long before us. But by far more easy 
will be the task with nations which, although their organization 
in some parts of a country may have undergone some changes, 
do still essentially represent the original national character. 
But, for what purpose ? it may be asked. Do we learn any 
thing new bysuch investigations ? Do we not, perhaps, collect 
only materials for proving that things just have happened 
as they ought to have happened? By no means. We will 
find by such inquiries, among other things, also the causes of 
very surprising facts, the explanation of which has hitherto 
puzzled our brains in vain. To mention only two: the 
difference of religious creeds even among Christians, and the 
circumstance that Protestantism hitherto has been confined to 
the Teutonic tribes, will find a very simple, and, at the same 
time, satisfactory solution in consequence. Farther, a con- 
viction will be forced upon us, that man can be educated or 
developed only to the extent of his natural organization. The 
consequences, both practical and theoretical, which flow from 
this proposition, need not be farther dwelt upon at present, 
but will be striking enough to every one. Now, if history, in 
consequence of a proper application of Phrenology being made 
to historical studies, become something intelligible, and compre- 
hensive, a well-connected series of causes and effects, in short, 
something worthy to be called a science, how eminently use- 
ful will its lessons be to ourselves and future generations ! 
Again ; if we have ascertained that there is as great a natural 
difference of organization between nations as between indivi- 
duals, it follows that, as much as these nations differ in ap- 
pearance and perhaps language, so much will they differ in 
the result of their respective national development or mental 
labour. It will follow, quite simply, that institutions, manners, 
in short, every thing which distinguishes one nation from an- 
other, is the natural growth of tts organization ; nothing ex- 
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traneous, nothing that has been forced upon it in the course 
of time by the mere action of external circumstances. How- 
ever simple this conclusion may appear, yet it is far from 
being generally recognised by so-called philosophers as an in- 
controvertible proposition. On the contrary, almost all philoso- 
phical systems of thelast century, the influence of which reaches 
down to our very days, are built on assumptions, the con- 
clusions from which tend quite to the contrary. There can 
then be no form of government, no external mode of religious 
worship, which is equally applicable to all nations, or even to 
one nation during all stages of its development. No system of 
education, however perfect with an individual nation, in con- 
sequence of its being quite in accordance with that particular 
nation’s natural organization, can consequently, with the same 
prospect of success, or even with reasonableness, be employed 
among the ancient Greeks.and Romans and the modern na- 
tions, or among Englishmen and the South Sea Islanders. 
And yet, however simple this is, it is but too frequently over- 
looked, and immense sums are thrown away abroad, which 
might be more profitably employed nearer home. 

But does it not follow from all this, that Nature seems to act 
upon an aristocratic principle of inequality ? We do not know. 
To us it seems, that this variety of organizations, individual 
and national, by whatever names we may choose to designate 
it, is a providential arrangement for the purpose of ultimately 
bringing about a higher development of the human race, and 
making it consequently more capable of that destiny which 
is to begin after the fulfilment of our mission here on earth. 

This is not the place for entering into details as to a science 
of politics, as based upon the science of man. Suffice it to 
say, for the present moment, that it was such views as those 
alluded to above, which induced the author of these lines to 
construct and publish an Ethnographic Map of Europe.* 
Ethnology has of late begun to attract public attention, as it 
at last has been felt to be a serious reproach, that we are far 
better acquainted with the natural history, organization, and 
habits of many animals, than with those of men. To promote 
the study of man, two Ethnological societies, the one at Paris, 
the other at London, have of late been established ; but unless 
the members of these societies are enlightened enough to make 
Phrenology the principal guide in their investigations as to the 
intellectual and moral peculiarities of the different races of men, 


* An Ethnographic-Map of Europe, or the different nations of Europe traced 
according to race, language, religion, and form of government, &c.; by Dr 
Gustaf Kombst. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone and W. & A. K. Johnston. 2d edi- 
tion, 1842, To which are added four sheets of explanatory letter-press. 
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the results of their inquiries will by no means be adequate to 
the present state of science in general, nor applicable to pur- 
poses of the highest practical utility. As Physiology, in ge- 
neral, must be one of the principal, if not the principal, auxi- 
liary of Ethnology, so must the physiology of the brain, as 
the highest concentration of the organs and powers of man, 
be especially attended to in enquiring into the nature of dif- 
ferent nations or races. 

The only work as yet extant, in which proper use has been 
made of physiological researches for practical purposes of so- 
ciety, and with a recommendation of which to our readers 
we conclude these observations, is—‘‘ La Science politique 
fondée sur la Science de Homme ; ou Etude des Races - 
humaines, &c. ; par V. Courtet, de l'Isle. Paris : Arthus Bert- 
rand, 1838.” We would direct the attention of phrenologists 
especially to p. xil. of the preface. 


IV. Observations onthe Phenomena of Phreno-Mesmerism. By 
Mr JAMES BRAID, Surgeon, Manchester. (From the Me- 
dical Times of Nov. 11, 1843.) 


To THE EDITOR oF THE MEDICAL TIMES. 


S1r,—In the preface of my work on “ Hypnotism, or Ner- 
vous Sleep,” lately published, I promised to institute a farther 
series of experiments on the phenomena of Phreno-Mesmerism, 
and to publish the results. Judging from the rapid sale of 
my book (nearly eight hundred copies having been disposed 
of in a few months) that the subject of Hypnotism and Mes- 
merism is now commanding general attention, both from the 
public and the profession, I feel anxious to redeem the pledge 
referred to as soon as possible, and know no better mode of 
doing so than by publishing the results in your liberal and 
widely-diffused journal. Your inserting my paper at your 
earliest convenience will oblige, Sir, your most obedient Ser- 
vant, 


JAMES Braip, M.R.C.S.E., &c. 


3 St Peter’s Square, Manchester, 4th Nov. 1843. 


The power we acquire during mesmeric, hypnotic, or ner- 
vous sleep, of exciting the passions, emotions, and mentul ma- 
nifestations, through impressions made on different parts of 
the body, has produced much speculation as to the cause from 
whence it springs: 1s¢, Some have attributed it to the will of 
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the operator, exercising a direct influence on the nervous sys- 
tem of the patient, and thus affecting the bodies and minds of 
both similarly and simultaneously, or singly, according to the 
volition of the operator ; 2d, others, to a magnetic medium 
transmitted from the operator, and stimulating the organ, or 
portion of the brain, directly subjacent, or from a distance, 
through what they call the poles of the particular cerebral or- 
gans; 3d, others, to previous knowledge of Phrenology, sug- 
gesting the idea to the mind when any particular organ was 
touched, or to a system of training whereby any mental idea 
might be excited in the mind of the patient, through arbitrary 
association with any part of the body ; 4A, In the sixth chap- 
ter of my work, entitled, ‘‘ Neurypnology, or the Rationale 
of Nervous Sleep considered in relation with Animal Magnet- 
ism,” lately published, I endeavoured to reduce it to the laws 
of sympathy and association, connected with automatic mus- 
cular action (that is, by titillating certain combinations of 
nerves, corresponding muscles were called into action), and to 
shew that this muscular action renovated the past feelings with 
which it was ordinarily associated during the waking condition, 
in the active manifestation of the various emotions and pro- 
pensities of the mind. 

Some of the highest authorities (Dr Elliotson included) 
both as to Phrenology and Mesmerism, admit, that the same 
manifestations result from contact, or pointing over the pre- 
viously excited parts of their patients, whether the operator 
knows or is ignorant of the part acted on; whether he wills 
or does not will any particular manifestation ; whether he is 
a sceptic, and may be supposed to will a contrary result, or is 
a person entirely ignorant of Phrenology. Moreover, in some 
of my experiments, recorded at pages 141-2-3 of the above 
work, I proved, that by asking a patient to point to a parti- 
cular organ, he would generally be wrong in respect to the 
organ named; but that the points pressed on gave their or- 
dinary manifestations, even whilst the mind of the patient was 
directed to a different emotion or propensity. I therefore 
consider these facts are quite sufficient to refute the first 
theory. 

The facts also resulting from patients manipulating their 
own heads, as just stated, I consider sufficient proof that the 
excitation did not arise from any influence, either mental or 
physical, passing from those present to the patient, as their 
own contact produced the results. Moreover, the manifesta- 
tions in most instances were entirely different from the ideas 
existing in the mind of the person who requested the patient 
to touch such and such organs or points of his body ; and the 
like results are found to arise from any similar mechanical 
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contact, in whatever manner it is brought into apposition with 
the patient, or from other impressions, such as electricity, 
galvanism, heat or cold, pulling a hair, &c. And, again, by 
allowing patients to pass into the third stage of sensation 
(which I shall immediately explain) before manipulating, it will 
be found that the manifestations are inverted, those regions 
of the head corresponding to the animal propensities in the 
second stage, exciting the moral sentiments in the third stage, 
and vice versa ; and the same with the extremities. Or a still 
more interesting experiment may be performed thus :—Allow 
the patient to pass into the ¢hird stage, then reduce one side 
to the second stage before manipulation, and it will be found 
that the opposite manifestations will be educed from the rela- 
tive points of the two sides of the head, trunk, and extremities. 
I consider these facts are quite at variance with the second 
theory.. 

In respect to the third, that the phenomena might be ex- 
cited by previous knowledge of Phrenology, or by a system of 
training, so as to establish artificial and arbitrary associations, 
I never could entertain a doubt, knowing as I do the extreme 
docility of patients, and the acuteness of the senses and men- 
tal functions at a certain state of hypnotism. I directed especial 
attention to these points solong ago as December 1841. How- 
ever, such a system I consider arbitrary and artificial, in con- 
tradistinction to the fourth, which I call the xatural mode. I 
call that the natural mode, because it requires no training, but 
arises from the anatomical relations of the physical frame. 
In most.patients the phenomena will come out more promptly, 
or more prominently, after having been previously excited, as 
all functions may become more facile from habit ; but still the 
phenomena referred to may be excited at first trial, and with- 
out training, verbal prompting, or previous knowledge, to di- 
rect as to what is expected, previded the manipulations are 
instituted at the proper stage. 

At page 146 of my work on “ Neurypnology,” after giving 
particular directions for cliciting the manifestations, I stated 
my views thus: “ Whispcring, or talking, should be carefully 
avoided by all present, so as to leave Nature to manifest her- 
self in her own way, influenced only by the stimulus conveyed 
through the nerves of touch exciting to automatic muscular 
action. We all know that during common sleep a person un- 
consciously changes from an uncomfortable position to one 
which is agreeable. ‘This is a sort of instinctive action, and, 
as already explained, I think it highly probable, that by thus 
calling into action muscles which are naturally so exerted in 
manifesting any given emotion or propensity, they may, by re- 
flection, thereby rouse that portion of the brain, the activity 
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of which usually excites the motion. In this case, there would 
be an inversion of the ordinary sequence, what is naturally 
the consequence becoming the cause of cerebral and mental 
excitation.* The following hypothesis will illustrate my mean- 
ing. It is easy to imagine that putting a pen or pencil in the 
hand might excite the idea of writing or drawing; or that 
stimulating the gastrocnemius, which raises us on our toes, 
might naturally enough suggest to the mind the idea of danc- 
ing, without any other suggestion to that effeet than what 
arises from the attitude and activity of the muscles, naturally 
and necessarily brought into play whilst exercising such func- 
tions. However, I would very much doubt the probability of 
stimulation of the muscles of the leg exciting the idea‘of writing, 
or that putting a pen or pencil in the hand would exeite the 
idea of dancing, without previous eoncert and arrangement to 
that effect. It is upon the same principle, as I imagine, that 
during the dreamy state of hypnotism, by stimulating the 
sterno-mastoid muscle, which causes an inclination of the 
head, the idea of friendship and shaking of hands is excited in 
the mind; and when the trapezius is excited at the same time, 
the greater lateral inclination of the head manifests still 
greater attachment, or “ adhesiveness.’ Pressure on the ver- 
tex, by calling into action all the muscles requisite to sustain 
the body in the erect position, excites the idea of “ unyielding 
firmness,” &c. &c. | ` 
In following out this idea, I immediately found that my con- 
jecture was correct, and that the same phenomena might be 
excited through the muscles of the trunk and extremities, as 
through those of the head and face. Thus, in patients who 
had never seen experiments of the kind, and who had no 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology, I succeeded at once in 
eliciting any manifestation I chose, by titillating the integu- 
ments so as to call into action the combination of muscles re- . 
quired. ‘Thus, the pectoral and anterior portion of the del- 
toid, by elevating the arm and bringing it forwards, excites 
the idea of friendship, and the subject will lean against and 
clasp any person or thing near him. The central and pos- 
terior portions of the deltoid, by elevating and drawing back 
the arms, as if preparing to give a blow, excite the idea of 
combativeness. With many, clenching the fists will have the 
same effect, especially if the arms are correspondingly eleva- 
ted. Titillating a little below the axilla, by stimulating the 
pectoralis and latissimus dorsi to contract, draws the arm to 
the side, and thus excites cautiousness, fear, or terror. The 


* This principle, and its importance, have already been pointed out by Mr 
Combe. See our 15th volume, p. 207.—Ep. P. J. 
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lower point of the sternum produces stooping, sighing, com- 
passion, and benevolence; the recti muscles of the back ex- 
cite the erect position with the feeling of firmness and self- 
esteem ; the flexors of the fore-arm, the desire to grasp and 
appropriate to self all which comes in his way ; the extensors 
the reverse, or conscientiousness and restoration; the larynx; 
the desire to sing or talk ; and so on in respect to the func- 
tions of other organs, or combinations of muscular actions. 

I shall now give such instructions as may enable any expert 
experimentalist, well acquainted with anatomy, and who wishes 
to test this fairly, to prove the correctness of my views. In 
order to insure this success, however, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to pay particular attention to the different stages of 
sensation during hypnotism, which I am now about to explain. 

There are three stages of sensation in the hypnotic condi- 
tion (the term I prefer, to designate the peculiar sleep re- 
ferred to), the first characterized by increased sensibility, 
docility, and pliancy, so that any part readily yields or moves 
in the direction of the force applied, and will remain in the 
position in which it is placed. This is the condition called pliant 
catalepsy. The second stageis that where there is increased sen- 
sibility and slight rigidity, with a tendency to contraction in 
the muscles immediately subjacent to the points touched or 
titillated. The third stage is that where there is rigidity of 
all the muscles, or rigid catalepsy, with diminished tactual 
sensibility. In this case, the patient may be pricked or pinch- 
ed with little or no feeling ; but continued gentle pressure or 
friction will reduce the rigidity in the subjacent muscles, and 
the member will be gradually drawn in the opposite direction, 
in consequence of the continued undiminished action of their 
antagonists. The second condition is the proper stage for ex- 
citing the manifestations above referred to,; and the operations, 
if skilfully conducted, are almost certain to be followed by the 
anticipated results, and will thus verify the correctness of what 
I have already advanced, and what was also referred to at 
pages 95, 96, 97, and elsewhere, of my treatise on Hypnotism. 

he operation by which motion is excited during the second 
stage, may be called the direct mode; that during the third, 
the zndirect, because, in the latter case, the motion is excited 
by reducing the power of the antagonist muscles, whereas, in 
the former, it results from the stimulus being applied directly 
to the particular muscles to be roused. 

As the phenomena can be excited equally readily from the 
head and face, trunk and extremities, through automatic mus- 
cular action renovating past feelings, according to the ordinary 
laws of association, or from arbitrary associations, by contact 
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with any part of the body, it appears to me, that they neither 
prove nor disprove the doctrine of Phrenology, or the allocation 
of different functions to separate organs in the brain. How- 
ever, the situation of the sympathetic groups in the head, which 
I shall immediately explain, if taken at the second stage of sen- 
sation, corresponds with the three principal locations and divi- 
sions into animal propensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual 
faculties. . 

The fact of the opposite manifestations resulting from mani- 
pulating the head in the ¢hird stage, to what we realize 
during the second, clearly proves, that the results do not arise 
from a stimulus conveyed directly, from the point of contact, 
to the subjacent portions of the brain; but, as the effects on 
the muscles are inverted, so ought the points manipulated to 
be changed to produce the intended results. Now, this is 
precisely what happens—the same muscular action being ex- 
cited from opposite points, both in the head, trunk, and ex- 
tremities, in the one stage and in the other. Still, however, the 
same mental feeling is excited along with this muscular ac- 
tion, however the latter has been excited ; and this, I think, is 
strongly corroborative of my theory. : 

A familiar example of the influence of muscular expression 
or action reacting on the mind, may be realized by any sensi- 
tive person, even during the waking condition. Let him assume, 
and endeavour to maintain, any particular expression or atti- 
tude, and he will very soon experience that a corresponding 
condition of mind is thereby engendered. Now, such being 
the case during the waking condition, when the faculties of the 
mind are so much dissipated and diffused by impressions on 
the various senses, we can readily understand why the influ- 
ence should be so much more energetic during Hypnotism, the 
peculiar features of which are high sensibility, with the whole 
energies of the mind concentrated on the particular emotion 
excited. It is no doubt, in a great measure, owing to the 
same cause, that our greatest actors and actresses have become 
so profoundly penetrated by touching scenes as to shed floods 
of tears during their impersonations of character—the just 
conception of the character first producing appropriate physical 
action, and this again reacting on the mind in the extraordi- 
nary manner which was manifested in a Siddons and O'Neil. 

Whilst others, from experiments in this department, have 
been multiplying phrenological organs to an amazing extent, 
the result of my researches tends rather to classify and curtail 
them. Thus, in the second stage, I find that the lateral portions 
of the head correspond with the flexors of the upper extremi- 
ties—the anterior portion exciting flexion and movement of the 
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fingers and hand, and the movement of hand and arm being in- 
creased in extent and energy by calling additional muscles of 
the shoulder and trunk into activity, as we proceed backwards. 
This portion, therefore, represents the animal propensities,— 
the prehensile or selfish principle. The whole of the central 
and coronal region (excepting the vertex) corresponds to the 
opposite class of muscles, and the opposite condition of the 
mind,—the relaxing, extensile, and distributive or benevolent 
tendency, respect and regard for others. In other words, the 
extensors represent the moral faculties, the flexors, the animal 
propensities and selfish principle ; and, in the head, during the 
second stage of sensation, the central and coronal region re- 
presents the former, and the lateral regions correspond to the 
latter. The intermediate space seems to rouse partially both 
classes of muscles, and gives a mixed or varying character to 
the emotions, according as the one or the other predominates. 
This is Gall’s region for Wit, Ideality, Caution, and Love of Ap- 
probation. The forehead excites an appearance of attention, 
` observation, and reflection ; but beyond this, and the different 
degrees of sensibility of different parts giving more or less 
promptness and energy to the various emotions and propensi- 
ties, all appears to me to be inconclusive as far as illustrated 
by manipulating patients during the nervous sleep. 

I shall now advert to one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected. with these investigations ; namely, the 
influence of contact in exciting memory. Thus, a patient may 
be unable to answer the most simple question, on a subject 
with which he is quite familiar; but touch any part of his 
person, either with a finger or any inanimate substance, or cause 
him to place one of his own hands or fingers in contact with some 
other part of his own body, and immediately he will be able 
to reply correctly. There are many patients with whom this 
may be repeated any number of times with the like results. 
It appears to me to be merely mechanically arousing and fix- 
ing or concentrating the attention in one direction, instead of 
the mind wandering uncontrolled and incapable of fixing itself 
definitively on any subject whilst addressed only through the 
organ of hearing. 

Analogous to this is another curious fact, that most patients, 
from having contact established with almost any part of the 
body, whilst the mind is actively engaged by any idea or 
emotion, may have it prolonged, almost indefinitely, by main- 
taining the contact with which it has been thus associated. 
We have familiar examples of the influence of contact or mus- 
cular action in fixing attention and aiding memory in the waking 
condition, furnished by the many deep thinkers who are in the 
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habit of pressing a finger or hand against different parts of the 
body, generally the forehead, or pinching or rubbing some part 
when engaged in deep study. Others, again, will seize hold 
of a button or thread, and, deprived of this, feel unqualified 
for the task most easy with such aid—as exemplified in Sir 
Walter Scott’s victory over his rival schoolfellow, and the case 
of the lawyer, the thread of whose discourse was thus broken. 
It was also well exemplified by the blind man at Stirling, who 
could repeat any verse, or any chapter, of the Bible, whilst 
twirling a key on his thumb, but was quite at fault if deprived 
of his key. 

Mr H. G. Atkinson has lately promulgated some novel 
views, under what he calls “ the functions of the cerebellum,” 
and thus explained in No. 202 of the MEDICAL TIMES :— 
“ That portion of the cerebellum nearest the ear, gives the 
disposition to muscular action; next to which, and about half 
way between the ear and the occiput, on the top of the cere- 
bellum, muscular sense—a power conveying the sense of resist- 
ance, and the state of the muscles ; beneath which is muscular 
power—giving force and strength; and in the centre are what 
are termed the physico-functional powers—a group of organs 
giving the sense of physical pain and pleasure, temperature, 
and having relation to the general condition of the body, and 
its secretions, Amativeness, &c. The part nearest the centre 
giving the sense of pain ; the sense of temperature being nearer 
to the ear, and Amativeness beneath.” I have tried Mr At- 
kinson’s experiments with my patients, but I account for the 
results differently. Thus, the first I consider is merely an 
extension of the prehensile and appropriate group of muscular 
actions referable to the lateral parts of the head, as already 
explained ; the second, an extension of the intermediate region, 
where both extensors and flexors are partially excited, corre- 
sponding with Ideality, Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, &c. 
in the anterior region ; the third, by stimulating the posterior 
recti muscles, which excite Firmness and Self-Esteem, of course 
gives the appearance of energy ; and the fourth, corresponding 
with the softer and kindlier feelings, under the influence of the 
relaxing and distributive class of muscles, which represent the 
moral sentiments, will account for the last group. Such have 
been the conclusions to which I have come from personal ob- 
servations on this point. Mr A. is evidently a gentleman of 
great intelligence, and one who has devoted much pains to the 
investigation of mesmeric phenomena ; and his observations 
on this point, therefore, deserve the careful attention of others 
engaged in similar enquiries. 

The investigations of the phenomena of Hypnotism and Mes- 
merism are not only curious, but most important, as daily ex- 
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perience amply proves to me, in the rapid relief and cure, by 
this mode of treatment, of diseases which had resisted all the 
ordinary and most approved methods. I shall defer some 
farther observations on other important points to a future 
opportunity, having already, | fear, encroached too much on 
your valuable columns. - 


V. Phrenological Observations in Germany and Italy. By 
GrorceE COMBE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Romer, lOth November 1843. 

Srr,—Since I wrote to you from Rosawitz on 14th August, 
I have posted, in an open carriage, by easy Journeys, through 
Bohemia, visiting Toeplitz, Prague, and Budweis; through 
part of Austria, viz. by Linz to Ischl and Salzburg ; through 
the Tyrol from Reichenhall to the pass of the Stelvio, leading 
over the Rhetian Alps into Italy; through the great Alpine 
valley of the Valteline to Como; thence to Milan, Pavia, 
Genoa, Spezzia, Lucca, Pisa, Florence, and Perugia, to this 
city. I proceed to give you such phrenological gleanings as 
I have gathered by the way ; premising that they cannot pre- 
tend to the full accuracy of scientific observations, but should 
be viewed as only the nearest approximations to them which 
circumstances allowed me to make. 

The Bohemians are a Sclavonian race, quite distinct from 
the Germans. The most common temperament among them 
is a combination of the bilious, nervous, and sanguine ; dark 
eyes and dark hair are prevalent. The brain, lungs, and ab- 
domen are all smaller in the Bohemians than in the Germans. 
The brain is not so broad; and it is longer in proportion to 
its breadth. Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, 
and Secretiveness, as well as Cautiousness, are less; while 
Philoprogenitiveness, Concentrativeness, Adhesiveness, Self- 
Esteem, and Firmness, are larger. This makes a great differ- 
ence in the dispositions; and even a passing stranger observes 
that in Bohemia there are not half so many establishments, in 
proportion to the numbers of the people, for the enjoyments 
of eating, drinking, and smoking, as in the rest of Germany. 
In the Bohemians, the coronal region is not so broad, nor so 
much arched, as in the pure German head ; but still it is not 
deficient in proportion to the region of the propensities. The 
anterior lobe, also, is not so broad, but the knowing and re- 
flecting organs are hoth well developed. In short, the Bohe- 
mians resemble pretty closely the cross-breed between the 
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Celtic and Teutonic races, which prevails in some districts of 
England, and particularly in the lowlands of Scotland, but with 
rather more Self-Esteem in proportion to Love of Approbation 
than occurs in the Scots. One easily distinguishes differences 
in the manifestations between the Bohemians and the Ger- 
mans. The Bohemians walk with an air of self-consciousness 
and self-sufficiency, which, when combined with moral and in- 
tellectual qualities, becomes dignified and graceful, and which 
is not common among the Germans. They do not smoke so 
generally, even among the lowest classes, and they do not seek 
- so much pleasure in eating and drinking. The Bohemians are 
prone to drinking till they are drunk ; but it is after the man- 
ner of the drinkers among the labouring population in Scot- 
land—they drink ardent spirits to obtain a stimulus. The 
Germans drink a weak, highly hopped, well fermented beer, 
for the pleasure which it affords to the palate, and the oppor- 
tunity of social intercourse. The German eating partakes of 
the same character. It is not gluttony; but an enjoyment 
extracted from partaking of a great variety, generally of simple 
dishes, prolonged over a considerable space of time. The 
musical instruments of the Bohemians appeared to me to be 
played less loudly and powerfully, and with more tenderness, 
than those of the Germans. The self-consciousness and self- 
esteem of the Bohemians render them less urgent and obstre- 
perous as beggars ; and I should say that altogether they are 
more reserved. 

The Valteline may be described as a succession of valleys, 
extending from the bottom of the steep pass of the Stelvio, at 
the Baths of Bormio, for sixty or seventy miles, to the Lake 
of Como. The valleys are rarely more than two or three miles 
broad, often not above one, in some parts even less ; and high 
mountains rise on each side. Either the physical influence of 
this situation, long intermarriage within narrow circles, neglect 
of mental cultivation, or the whole of these and perhaps other 
causes operating in combination, have produced a miserably 
developed population. Both men and women have small heads, 
of very unfavourable forms. [ saw at Sondrio a religious pro- 
cession of several hundreds of both sexes, moving very slowly, 
and all uncovered ; and I do not recollect to have seen in any 
other country, except among the aboriginal Americans in the 
United States, so large a proportion of very inferior brains to 
the good, or rather to the average of other European countries, 
for I observed scarcely one that was really well developed. 
There was among them no common type of formation, except 
that, as a general rule, the moral and intellectual organs were 
lamentably deficient. In some, the organs of Philoprogeni- 
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tiveness and Adhesiveness seemed as if omitted, and the head 
rose up, almost in a straight line, from the cerebellum, and 
towered high in the region of Self-Esteem and Firmness. In 
others, the intellectual organs appeared extremely deficient ; 
while in others the coronal region ran up into a narrow emi- 
nence at Veneration, as if Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Ideality, and Firmness, had been entirely left out. The ex- 
pressions of the countenances and the gaits corresponded with 
the heads. Such a congregation of ungainly, mean, unintel- 
lectual, and ill-formed human beings, I have not seen in any 
country. The valleys are in some districts marshy and un- 
wholesome, which cause has probably operated much in pro- 
ducing these unhappy results ; to this we may add, that pro- 
bably the best part of the population has long been in the 
practice of emigrating to more favourable districts of Italy. 
lt is obvious, that the first effectual means of improving a 
people like this, must be such as are addressed to their phy- 
sical condition ; draining the marshes, and introducing clean- 
liness and well-ventilated houses, in place of the now existing 
dirt and hovels. At present, a substratum of mind is wanting 
for moral and intellectual instruction to act upon. In this dis- 
trict, churches are so numerous, that apparently there is one 
for every 250 souls, or even more than this proportion. Never- 
theless, as the natural laws have not been taught to the people, 
and not enforced on their observance as the ordinances of 
God, all these churches have failed to arrest this degradation 
of the organic frame, and the consequent paralysis of the 
moral and intellectual powers through the medium of which 
Christianity itself must operate on conduct in this world, if it 
operate at all. I asked an intelligent German, who had been 
for some time in service in the district, how he liked the peo- 
ple. His answer was, “ Not at all: they live like swine, and 
cannot be relied on for any thing.” The truth of the first part 
of this description was painfully demonstrated by their persons 
and dwellings, and that of the second was confirmed by my 
own experience, so far as it extended. 

I cannot yet speak of any development of brain as properly 
Italian. The varieties of size and form are so great and ex- 
tensive, that I cannot venture to describe a particular configu- 
ration as that of the Italian people. The appearance ‘of the 
present inhabitants of Italy strongly confirms the records of 
history, that this country has been overrun by multitudes of 
invaders of different races. They have left so many traces of 
their existence, that it is difficult to distinguish a common type, 
or even a size, which may be described as an average of the 
Italian brain. I have seen in the churches, theatres, and 
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markets of Italy, hundreds after hundreds of small, ill-propor- 
tioned, inferior heads ; while I have seen also, but much more 
rarely, the large broad head, with fine anterior lobe, full coro- 
nal region, and dark bilious and nervous temperament, which 
I had been accustomed, before visiting the country, to regard 
as the proper Italian type. I now see that it forms a small 
proportion only of the aggregate ; and I begin to perceive in 
the heterogeneous combinations of the cerebral organs in this 
people, obstacles to their conglomerating into one nation, 
which have not been taken into consideration by the ordinary 
speculators on their destiny. I repeat, however, that my ob- 
servations are still too limited to merit implicit reliance. 

In Milan I had the pleasure of forming personally the ac- 
quaintance of Dr Pietro Molossi, known to the readers of your 
Journal through his writings on the science.* He is still in 
middle life and in good health, and is in the employment of 
the Austrian Government in his medical capacity at Milan. 
He is preparing for the press the second part of his work on 
Phrenology. He reads the Edinburgh and Heidelberg Phre- 
nological Journals, is convinced of the foundation of animal 
magnetism in nature, has tried magnetism, but has never ob- 
tained manifestations of the cerebral organs during the mag- 
netic sleep. He hopes to visit Edinburgh within a few years. 

In Milan I became acquainted also with Count Neipperg, a 
warm and able friend of Phrenology, whose name is known to 
you through Dr Castle’s “ Corso di Lezioni sulla Frenologia,” 
printed at Milan in 1841, and dedicated to Dr Molossi. Count 
Neipperg is still young, but he is an influential man. He is 
- in the military employment of the Austrian Government in 
Milan ; his father is the second husband of Maria Louisa, 
Napoleon’s widow, now Grand Duchess of Parma; and his 
brother is married to a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. 
I mention these particulars (according to the information given 
to me by a friend of the Count), because they indicate that 
Phrenology is no longer regarded with distrust by the Aus- 
trian Government. In point of fact, Dr Castle’s lectures were 
delivered in the salon of Count Neipperg, and were attended 
by many of the most distinguished persons in Milan. Their 
subsequent publication and dedication to Dr Molossi, and the 
employment of this gentleman himself, after he had published — 
on Phrenology, by the Government, all shew that in the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, advocacy of this science forms no ob- 
stacle to the advancement of its disciples to situations of confi- 
dence and honour. Count Neipperg informed me that Dr Castle 
(who is an American, and holds a degree of M.D. from the 
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University of New York), during his residence in Milan, had 
examined the heads, and written descriptions of the natural 
characters, of a considerable number of individuals of both 
sexes, some of them of distinguished talents, and others in high 
rank ; and with extraordinary success. He read to me several 
of these written descriptions ; and in point of deep analysis and 
comprehensive unfolding of the most delicate and remote effects 
of the combinations of the different organs, they possess the 
highest merit. Dr Castle had left Milan, and was in Stutt- 
gardt at the time of my interview with Count Neipperg, so 
that I had not the pleasure of seeing him, nor did I see any 
of the individuals whom he had described. 1 had no means, 
therefore, of judging of the accuracy of his observations ; but 
I urged on the Count the advantage of publishing several of 
the manuscripts as examples of profound analysis, and close 
deduction ; and as he certified that the characters were equally 
true to nature (of which he could judge from intimate know- 
ledge of the individuals), as they were ably and scientifically 
deduced from phrenological principles, I trust that this will 
be done, either in your pages or in those of the German Phre- 
nological Journal. 

The statuary and paintings of Italy present a field of study 
of the highest interest to the phrenologist, and my next letter 
will be devoted to this subject. At present I limit myself to 
remarking, that I have examined with attention the collection 
of ancient busts of the Roman emperors, and of other distin- 
guished Romans, now preserved in the galleries of Florence 
and Rome, with a view to form an estimate of their value as 
records of the talents and dispositions of the men; but have 
been grievously disappointed. Mr Charles Maclaren, in his 
“ Notes on France and Italy,” had previously remarked that, 
“ of some of the great Greek and Roman sages and heroes, 
there are four or five editions here in marble, and I was mor- 
tified to find that the effect of this multiplicity of portraits was 
to unsettle my ideas of physiognomies which I was anxious to 
remember, and to shake my faith in the fidelity of likenesses 
taken by the ancient sculptors. There (in the Museum in the 
Capitol) or elsewhere in Rome, I have seen heads of Cicero 
which had very little resemblance to each other. It is the 
same with certain busts, bearing the names of Julius Cesar, 
Brutus, Plato, &c. There is much more uniformity in the case 
of some of the emperors, such as Nero and Caligula, whose 
faces nobody cares to know.” My own observations coincide 
pretty closely with those of Mr Maclaren ; only it appears to 
me, that, in most of the busts, the features of the face, and such 
portions of the forehead as were not covered by the hair, had 
been modelled from nature ; but few of the busts are of the 
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size of life, the greater number being colossal. The other 
parts of the head seem to have been formed without due at- 
tention to individual characteristics. They cannot be said to 
have been all modelled from the same lay-figure ; for there are 
great differences in the forms of the heads, but these differ- 
ences are not natural, and are not characteristic of any indi- 
vidual qualities. The heads seem to have been modelled at 
hap-hazard, according to the artist’s fancy, with this excep- 
tion, that a common type may be recognised in many of them. 
They are almost all very broad above the ears, and the coronal 
region is shallow and defective. This is so prevalent, that it 
must have been the general form, and it corresponds with the 
general characters of the men ; but that it is not copied faith- 
fully from each individual is obvious, because the same breadth 
in the lower, and occasionally the same deficiency in the coro- 
nal region, appear in the best as in the worst of the Roman 
emperors. Among the exceptions to this general type are 
two busts in the Royal Gallery at Florence, said to be of 
Julius Cæsar. One is in bronze, of which the Phrenological 
Society in Edinburgh has a cast, presented by the late Lord 
Douglas Hallyburton ; the other is in marble. Both seem to 
have been carefully modelled, but unfortunately the two differ 
so widely in the forms of the head and of the features, that I 
cannot believe them to be likenesses of the same man. There 
are three busts of Trajan in the same gallery, each differin 
so much from the others in the form of the head, although the 
features bear some resemblance, that all confidence in them as 
historical records is destroyed. AU the busts of Nero represent 
him with an enormous breadth over the ears, and deficient 
forehead, but they differ in the other regions of the head. I 
ascribe these defects to the Roman sculptors not having ad- 
vanced far enough to discover the importance of following 
Nature even in her minutest differences of form. Canova was 
equally blind to this rule. His heads are not faithful portraits 
beyond the face and forehead, and, in consequence of this de- 
fect, have little historical value. Our countryman Lawrence 
Macdonald estimates highly the value of Phrenology in this 
particular, and follows nature in his busts with a just fidelity. 
The Greek sculptors also were far more attentive to individual 
character than the Roman, as I shall take occasion to notice 
in my next letter. In the Gallery at Florence there is a col- 
lection of busts of the most distinguished men of the Medici 
family; but here also, between wigs, and caps, and bushy 
locks, colossal dimensions, and careless modelling, almost all 
historical evidence of dispositions is destroyed. I am, &c. 
GEORGE COMBE. 
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IL. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Three Cases of Homicidal Insanity. 


1. Case communicated by Dr OTTO, Professor of Forensic Me- 
dicine in the University of Copenhagen.—On the 21st of March 
1843, K. J., a country woman in Zealand, 42 years old, who of 
late had manifested some confusion of mind, called her hus- 
band in to dinner. On entering, he immediately perceived 
blood on her fingers, and asked her whence it came. She 
answered quietly, that she did not know; but on his repeat- 
ing the question, she pointed to the cradle in which their 
youngest child (a girl one year old) used to sleep, and said— 
** You may look there.” The child was then found dead from 
having been cut in the throat with a razor, which the mother 
had found in a drawer. The husband and the other children 
complaining and reproaching her, she behaved very oddly, 
saying that she did not know what was the matter ; but, on the 
servant maid charging her with the crime, she replied, “ Yes! 
and what then? I have cut the throat of Dorothea!” The 
husband now questioning her what had actuated her to take 
the razor and kill the child, she answered, ‘‘ She did not know ; 
it occurred to her she was to do it.” In the prison to which 
she was brought, she tried the next day to hang herself with 
a handkerchief, but was taken down in time, and restored to 
consciousness. Thenceforward she was alternately quiet and 
confused, until the middle of May, when she recovered her 
reason, but without being able to know or remember what she 
had done, when not informed of it. 

She had, when 12 years old, by a fall down a garret stair, hurt 
her head and chest considerably ; and, although cured, was 
three months after attacked by cramps and mental derange- 
ment, which, however, likewise yielded to medical treatment. 
She subsequently enjoyed several years unbroken health, ma- 
nifesting neither perturbation of mind nor any other disease ; 
and gave birth to four children, to whom she always was a 
careful and loving mother. In June 1842, a fire consumed 
their house, and deprived them of all their furniture. This 
depressed her spirits very much; but, although melancholy, 
she was not at all deranged in her intellect, and attended care- 
fully to her domestic duties. From January 1843 she had al- 
ways sleepless nights, talked confusedly, and was uncommonly 
passionate towards her husband and children, but only in the 
forenoon, until 1 o’clock ; the rest of the day she was quite 
reasonable and gentle. In such a fit as the above-mentioned, 
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she twice tried to kill the youngest child—the first time with 
a knife, and the next with a cord round her neck; but was 
both times prevented from doing it. Six weeks before she 
succeeded in the murder, her state was altered in such a man- 
ner, that she slept well at night, but began in the morning to 
talk incoherently, and continued so the whole day, but in other 
respects was more quiet. The last ten days, however, she had 
been much better. Her physician had given her some medi- 
cine, and declared her so well that she did not require his 
farther attendance. The day on which she committed the 
murder she rose at 7 o’clock, but as she appeared a little 
confused in mind, she was prevailed upon by her husband 
again to go to bed. The child had likewise as early. been 
taken up from the cradle, but, as it became sleepy, the maid 
would, as usual, lay it into the bed with the mother; who, 
however, remarked that it was better to put the child into the 
cradle. This was done, and at 10 o'clock the mother rose, ap- 
parently not suffering from any mental derangement, and oc- 
cupied herself with mending the clothes of the children. At 
12 o'clock she took a razor and cut the throat of the child. 
It is clear that, in this criminal case, there could be no question 
about imputability ; and the Danish College of Health, before 
which it was laid, declared, of course, the murder to be an act 
of insanity. But can any other existing philosophy of mind 
explain it but the phrenological ? And will every other mur- 
der in consequence of a morbidly excited Destructiveness, be 
seen in its true light by any other but by a phrenologist ? 


2. Case reported by Dr Amariah Brigham, Medical Super- 
intendent of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Connecticut. 
—a A case of insanity, once under my care, was preceded by a ho- 
micidal propensity, and its bearing is so direct upon the Me- 
dical Jurisprudence of Insanity, that I will briefly relate it. It 
was that of a lady, the mother of three children, one of whom 
she suddenly killed by repeated wounds with a hatchet. She 
had not been considered insane previously, though she had for 
some time been unwell, and low spirited. Soon after the act, 
she endeavoured to kill herself, and was brought to the Re- 
treat a decided and wretched maniac. For several weeks, she 
remained without much change, rather stupid, as if she had no 
recollection of the past. After this, her bodily health began 
toimprove, when suddenly the memory of what she had done 
seemed to return, and the agony she was then in for a few 
hours, until her feelings were overcome by opium, was inde- 
scribable, and most painful to witness. She, however, re- 
covered, after various changes and symptoms, among the most 
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striking of which was violent palpitation of the heart. This 
lady has now been well for nearly one year, and had the care 
of her family as usual. She has visited us since her recovery, 
and has often assured me that she could recollect no motive 
whatever that induced her to commit the act, and does not 
believe that she thought of it till she saw the hatchet. 

This case I consider important in reference to the Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity. It seems to have been an instance 
of that singular form of mental disease, mentioned by Esqui- 
rol and others, which suddenly impels a person who has pre- 
viously exhibited no disorder of the intellectual or moral 
powers, to take the life of another without motive—without 
passion or interest, but apparently from a sudden and irresis- 
tible impulse. Had this amiable lady and affectionate mother 
killed a neighbour or domestic, I fear there would have been 
difficulty of convincing a jury that the act was the consequence 
of insanity. 

The a Seer of justice often have great difficulty in 
distinguishing crimes from the result of insane impulse. 
Murder afd other crimes are occasionally committed, appa- 
rently without motive, accompanied by circumstances that in- 
duce many of the most experienced medical and legal jurists 
to believe them the result of insane impulse or delusion. 

Such instances might well be adduced by those who are 
in favour of abolishing all capital punishment. I know it is 
a common, but frequently, I suspect, a careless remark, that 
the plea of insanity is too often successfully adduced as an 
excuse for crime. So far as I have any knowledge, this is not 
thecase. I do not know ofa single instance, where the insanity 
of an individual has been certified to by those well informed and 
well qualified, by experience with the insane,to judge on sucha 
subject, that time and public opinion has decided to be incor- 
rect,—while I know many instances where the plea has been 
disregarded, which time has shewn ought not to have been. 
I have seen several kept in prisons for crime, where their ap- 
pearance and conduct convinced all that they were insane, and 
insane when brought to the prison. One, happily now in the 
Lunatic Hospital in Worcester, Mass., was kept several years 
in the prison of our State, for an act committed when he was 
as insane as he now is, and of his insanity at the present time 
there is no question. It might be well for those who, in halls 
of legislation, or in courts of justice, confidently assert that 
insanity is frequently feigned, so as to deceive those well in- 
formed on the subject, to adduce instances of the fact. In a 
case where the life of an individual is concerned, it is espe- 
cially important that remarks of this kind should be supported 
by facts.—Lighteenth Report on Hartford Retreat, 1842. 
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3. Case of Mattos Lobo, a Portuguese.-—Mattos Lobo, twenty- 
six years of age, a member of a respectable family at Amieira 
in Portugal, had distinguished himself at college, and was des- 
tined for the church; but all on a sudden he changed his 
mind, and went to Lisbon to attend the polytechnic school 
there. Among other houses which he visited, was that of his 
aunt, Donna da Costa, with whom lived a son, daughter, and 
female servant. As Lobo lived in a distant quarter of the 
city, he visited his family but seldom; but on the 23d July 
last, he called and requested to be allowed to take his meals 
with his aunt until the 26th inst., when he proposed to leave 
Lisbon for the vacation—a request which was accorded. On 
the 25th, after having spent a part of the day in music with 
his cousin Julia, he went away saying that he should return on 
the next day and take leave. But on the same night about 
eleven o'clock, a neighbour, who had noticed the outer door of 
Donna da Costa’s house left open, mentioned the fact to the 
police, and an officer with several men, on arriving at the 
house, found the dead bodies of Madame da Costa, her son, 
and her servant, all three recently assassinated. Julia was still 
alive, but she had received several wounds in the neck and 
chest with a dagger, the blade of which was found remaining 
in the chest ; and she lived only long enough to declare that 
the murderer had been her cousin. Lobo was arrested at his 
own lodgings. In the lining of a hat were found three cheques 
on the bank of Oporto, drawn in favour of Madame da Costa, 
though all the plate and other valuables belonging to that 
lady had been left untouched. Having been found guilty by 
a jury, Lobo afterwards confessed in full. After protesting 
that he had not been urged to the crime by the hope of plun- 
der, he declared that he had committed the murders without 
any other aid, that the thing was inexplicable to himself, but 
that he had felt himself driven involuntarily to the act by a 
momentary impulse, and by a paroxysm of a monomania which 
had for many years been growing on him. 

A man in the French army, who had served with distinc- 
tion inthe African war, and been promoted to be a sergeant, but 
was afterwards degraded to the ranks, was threatened with 
punishment by his sergeant for some misdemeanour, and the 
same punishment was afterwards inflicted by order of a su- 
perior officer, though for another cause. At night he was 
missing at roll-call, and did not enter his barrack till a late 
hour, when he undressed, and lay down without attracting 
notice. Suddenly some of his comrades, who were playing at 
loto, were surprised by his approaching them with a musket in 
his hand, demanding, “ Who is ready to die?’ The ser- 
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geant entered the barrack-room shortly afterwards, on seeing 
whom the private levelled his gun, and fired at him, saying 
that such was in return for what he had said in the morning. 
The sergeant fell and died ; and the assassin approaching him, 
and ascertaining that life was extinct, ironically apostrophized 
the body. He, however, opposed no resistance to being ar- 
rested, and even took off a decoration he wore, saying that 
he had no longer a right to wear it ; but he declared, that “ if 
the time were to come over again, he should act in the same 
way.” 

These two cases present a wide contrast. None of the 
hardihood exhibited by the actor in the latter was manifested 
by that in the former. The Portuguese had no motives for 
revenge,—no obvious premeditation of his acts ; and he shewed 
no pleasure afterwards at what he had done, to which, indeed, 
he spoke of himself as having been impelled. The circum- 
stances in the latter case were altogether different. The for- 
. mer may have been a case of homicidal monomania ; caprice 
and sudden determinations, such as manifested by the assassin, 
are justly enough considered symptoms of imperfect or unsound 
mind.* The latter case was clearly one of murder by pre- 
meditation. The law, however, regarded the acts in the same 
light; both men were executed.t 


* “ We are told that the cranium and brain of the Portuguese was examined 
by some surgeons skilled in Practical Phrenology, and that the convolution in 
which the organ of Destructiveness is situated was found very largely developed.” 
—Lancet, 10th June 1843, p. 377; from which we have transferred these two 
cases to our pages. ‘ihe writer in the Lancet does not say whether any report of 
them had previously been published. 

t The following observations are extracted from the Tenth Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, Massachusetts, December 
1842. They are from the pen of Dr Samuel B. Woodward, the experienced and 
enlightened medical superintendent of that institution. 

“« In general, homicidal insanity is impulsive; in a few cases only, so far as I 
have known, has there been any considerable premeditation of the act, even in 
cases of supposed command from powers which the insane individual felt bound 
to obey. The command, and the execution of it, are both impulsive, and gene- 
rally follow one another in such quick succession, that the opposing influences are 
supposed to interfere and prevent the deed.” 

s Seven of the fifteen cases of homicide that have been in the hospital, were not 
considered insane before they committed the act. They were at work at their several 
employments, were not observed by those associated with them to have any evi- 
dence of alienation of mind, knew as well as others right from wrong, how to ma- 
nage their affairs, and conduct their business well. The first overt act of insanity 
was the homicidal act, and that was impulsive, Yet in all these cases, the symp- 
toms of insanity have been clear and decisive since th: patients came to the hospital. 

« In this connexion it may not be improper to say, that of all the cases that have 
come to my knowledge—and I have examined the subject with interest for many 
years—I have known but a single instance in which an individual, arraigned for 
murder, and found not guilty by reason of insanity, has not afterwards shewn un- 
equivocal symptoms of insanity in the jails or hospitals where he has been con- - 
fined; and I regret to say, that quite a number who have been executed have shewn 
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II. On the Cerebral Development of Conveyancing Lawyers. 
| By Mr E. J. Hytcue. 


In the “ Metropolitan Magazine” is a sketch of Sir Edward 
Sugden, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The writer says 
that “ his head is a small one; and marvellous it is that it 
should contain so much. If it were submitted to the cranios- 
copists, they would inevitably be at fault.’ A commentary 
on this remark is contained in a subsequent passage ; for, after 
referring to those jurists who have evinced a knowledge of 
principles, as well as of facts, he thus proceeds: “ Sir Edward 
is not a lawyer of this high order ; he limits himself to known 
learning ; and there is scarcely a decision from the first at- 
tempts at reporting down to the last case, of which he does 
not remember the law.” No clearer analysis of his mental 
characteristics could be made; and none more clearly illus- 
trates the position that small-headedness cannot consist with 
large-thoughtedness. As regards the development of Sugden, 
he has a small head ; the temperament is chiefly nervous, 
and the organ of Eventuality predominates. We should, then, 
expect great mental vivacity; and for this he is conspicuous. 
We should also predicate his brain to be a store-house of facts, 
with the power of ready application ; and the deduction and 
the fact accord. We should, in a word, expect to find a man 
well versed in details, and an able practitioner; and such is 
Sir Edward Sugden. But how different the tale told by the 
portraits of Coke and Bacon, and other great jurists, their 
large heads and massy frontal lobes giving legible expression 
to the greatness of the mind within ! 

It may be mentioned that conveyancers, in which depart- 
ment of law Sugden is pre-eminent, possess large organs of 
Eventuality and Concentrativeness. Their chief value de- 
pends on a thorough knowledge of precedents, and the power 
of the instant remembrance of those cases which are appli- 
cable to the questions submitted for their consideration. I 
have known conveyancers reply to such questions by citing 
cases which happened 200 years ago as readily as if they had 


as clear evidences of insanity as any of these. Ina large proportion of the cases, 
the insane man is desirous to keep the evidence of his mental alienation out of 
sight rather than to present it, while he who feigns insanity, generally presents it 
in caricature. 

‘‘ I am aware that the plea of insanity is often made in criminal trials, and may 
be made so often as to excite public prejudice ; but, till the subject is better un- 
derstood, it cannot be too frequently or too thoroughly investigated. The old 
boundaries have been or will be broken up, and new principles will govern courts 
and juries in deciding upon the lives of their fellow-men.” l 
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occurred yesterday. The power of concentration is also re- 
quisite to continuously amass such facts. So when a title is 
investigated, it is necessary that the attention should be ab- 
stracted and fixed until the facts are mastered. I have thus 
known conveyancers to concentrate their attention until they 
had acquired the facts contained in papers which occupied 
several days to read. It therefore accords with their pecu- 
liarities to find English conveyancers possessing very large 
organs of Eventuality and Concentrativeness ; and I have no 
hesitation in affirming, that for a man to succeed in that pro- 
fession who has these organs feebly developed, is an impossi- 
bility. 
OCTOBER 1843, 


III. Facts relative to Mesmerism. By Mr Cuartes 
Meyrmortt, Surgeon, London.* 


Seeing that mesmeric symptoms have been very much ex- 
aggerated in the accounts given of them by various writers, 
and that, consequently, but few of them can be relied on for 
strict scientific accuracy, I shall confine my attention princi- 
pally to those symptoms which have come under my own in- 
spection ; and as a great number of these were observed in the 
well-known cases of the O’Keys, a short account of them ma 
not be without interest ; at the same time, the truth of what 
I say can be attested by the many who witnessed them at 
the time I did. It may, perhaps, scarcely be necessary to 
mention, that the O’ Keys were two sisters, and patients in the 
North London Hospital four or five years ago; and that they 
were under the care of Dr Elliotson, who thought proper to 
mesmerise them. The symptoms, I believe, were soon pro- 
duced in both of them ; the methods of producing them were 
those usually adopted for a similar purpose, and the symptoms 
pretty much the same as mesmeric patients usually exhibit, 
and for the most part were manifested in the manner antici- 
pated by the operator, but not always, for in some instances 
there was complete failure in the expected results, which has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The following notes were 
taken by myself on the spot, and at the time of occurrence, 
viz. at the North London Hospital, on the 24th of April 1838. 

Elizabeth O’ Key came into the area of the theatre in her 
right senses; Dr Elliotson put her in the accustomed manner 
to sleep, from which, as usual, she woke in the state of mes- 


* We insert this communication as tending to put mesmerists on their guard 
against imposition on the part of their subjects.—Ep. 
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meric trance (that state in which most of the curiosities in 
mesmerism are seen). While she was making some observa- 
tions, he suddenly darted his hand towards her face, which in- 
duced the coma, or sleep, again; she woke, as before, in a 
very short time; he then induced sleep by the following me- 
thod—blowing in her face, passing his hand down quickly in 
front of her face and behind her back, or holding his hand ex- 
tended towards her ; she woke each time of her own accord, 
with a sudden start. He then passed his hand down in 
front of her face, with one finger extended ; afterwards with 
two fingers extended, and afterwards with three. The effect 
was increased or diminished according to the number of 
fingers extended. After this he put her hands together, and 
bade her hold them fast, when he apparently forced her to 
separate them by the movements of his own hands, without 
touching hers; they seemed to separate in spite of her ef- 
forts to prevent them. She now mesmerised herself at the 
request of the Doctor; this she effected by waving her 
own hand towards her face, as though she were calling some 
one to come near her. This produced the sleep as usual. 
Some directions being written on a piece of paper by a gentle- 
man* present, were given to Mr Wood (Dr Elliotson’s assist- 
ant), who, having placed the girl near the door, with her back 
towards it, went out of the room, shutting the door after him, 
and then proceeded to follow the directions. (I may notice 
here, that this precaution had never, to my belief, been adopted 
before; it was usual not to be sufficiently careful in concealing 
from the patient or the bystanders what was about to be done, 
on the supposition that the former did not notice, and was in- 
capable of taking advantage of, any thing which might be a 
clew to her actions.) 

In the first place, he was to draw her downwards to the left 
side, which he endeavoured to do by passing his hand down- 
wards in that direction. This was tried four separate times. 
At the end of each, after a short interval, she fell asleep with 
her head drawn backwards in a straight line. The girl not 
being equally susceptible at all times, they supposed she was 
but slightly so now, and in order to produce more susceptibility, 
Mr Wood came into the room, and moved his hands in several 
directions in front of her face, all of which movements she fol- 
lowed correctly ; and when, standing behind her, he waved his 
hands over her head, she darted upwards out of her chair. 
This was repeated three different times, with the same result 
each time. Having now gained his object thus far, he went 
out of the room again, and did as he had done before. The first 


* Professor Wheatstone, I think. 
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new effect seemed to me to be the same as before ; some one, 
however, said she moved a little to the left; the motion must 
have been very slight, as Dr Elliotson himself did not notice it. 
This was considered a successful result of the first experiment. 
Mr Wood then proceeded with the second, which was to wave 
his hand upwards, in the expectation of her jumping upwards 
out of her chair, as she had done when he was in the room a 
few minutes before ; she, however, much to the astonishment 
of the exhibitors, made a sidelong movement downwards to the 
right. It was tried several times after this, but without suc- 
cess. The doors were now thrown open behind her, and, the 
passage being cleared, he walked slowly away from her, with 
his hands extended towards her head. When he had, in this 
way, gone four or five yards from her, she started backwards 
towards him with a convulsive movement. He then put a 
piece of mill-board on her lap, and attracted one of her hands 
towards his whilst some one held the board, so that she could 
not see which hand he was attracting. This experiment was 
successful. Lastly, she was made to take hold of her “ sister’s 
hand, who also is easily influenced ; they were then both put 
to sleep, but now it is difficult to rouse her; but as soon as 
the hands are separated, or her sister is awakened, the diffi- 
culty no longer exists. The two sisters were to have been 
galvanised, but Elizabeth was roused too much in the last ex- 
periment ; that is to say, she was for the time brought to her 
right senses, and they allowed her to go away ; and Jane O’Key 
was determined she would not undergo the shock, and suc- 
ceeded in making her way out of the room, in spite of the 
many violent but ineffectual attempts made to detain her ; and 
although they made her drop her head in sleep now and then 
by the usual means, yet the moment she was free from their 
handling, and while they were getting the apparatus to bear 
upon her, she each time darted away towards the door, until 
at last they were compelled to let her escape. It is worthy of 
remark, that it was usual for her (differing in this respect froin 
her sister) to remain asleep till some one roused her by rub- 
bing her eyebrows.” 

It is but fair to state, that although there were so many 
failures on the day I witnessed these things, yet generally the 
experiments were successful ; but it occurred to me at the 
time, and since, that when they were successful it was in con- 
sequence of the careless manner in which they were made. I 
was induced, therefore, to examine the subject a little more 
closely. I thought the best plan was to have a patient of my 
own, that I might try my own experiments. Dr Williams 
was kind enough to allow me to mesmerise one of his patients 
in St Thomas’s Hospital, in whom, after a time, I succeeded 
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in producing the symptoms usually seen in the third and fourth 
stages. The following isan extract from my notes of the case, 
after she had arrived at some degree of perfection. 

“ May 10.— Having previously cautioned the bystanders not 
to express anything in their looks or gestures by which she 
might gather what I was doing; having also put wool in her 
ears to prevent her hearing what was going on, and pulled her 
cap down well over the back part of her head, that she might 
not feel my hand touching by chance any loose hairs as it ap- 
proached her head, I went behind her, holding my hand steadily 
towards her head, and nearly close to it, for three or four mi- 
nutes, at the end of which time she fell into the mesmeric sleep 
as usual. I had previously told her what I was going to do. 

‘“ 11th.—I led her to suppose I was going to do the same 
as I had done yesterday ; and, having taken the same precau- 
tions as before, I went behind her, but instead of remaining 
there, and holding up my hand, I went completely away from 
her. The effect, however, was the same as that produced yes- 
terday. Ja * . 

“ 16th.— The usual effects were produced to-day by merely 
taking hold of her hand. It was now my wish to discover if 
these effects would be produced by the usual means, if they 
could be adopted without her knowledge. To ascertain this, 
great caution and some cunning were required, as she is very 
observant.” x * . n 

The details of the precautions used in the experiment would 
be tedious ; it is sufficient to state, that I was close behind her 
with my hand almost constantly within an inch of her head, 
with nothing between us, such as a screen or curtain, for the 
space of half an hour ; that this was done entirely without her 
knowledge, although she was perfectly awake, and sitting on 
the side of her bed; and that no sleep, or any other mesmeric 
phenomenon, was produced. But as soon as I changed my 
place, and stood with my hand still extended, but within her 
sight, she went off as usual. I was unable to try any more 
experiments on her, as she shortly after left the hospital, and 
I saw no more of her. | 

In one or two other instances where I have endeavoured to 
produce the symptoms, I have altogether failed. One of these 
I will briefly relate. A short time after the occurrences just 
told, being full of mesmeric power, I went on a visit to a gen- 
tleman in the country; whilst staying there, I met with the 
following case :—A woman about twenty-five years old, who 
had been for some time subject to fits, which usually came on 
regularly once a week, leaving her with one of her legs in a 
state of insensibility, which lasted some time. 
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When I first saw her she said she had not had a fit for more 
than a fortnight, which she attributed to the fact of having 
worn a ring made with the silver of three sacrament sixpences 
given to her by an old woman. ‘There was insensibility of the 
leg from the foot to the hip, so that when I kicked her foot, 
or pricked it with a pin, she could not feel it. Thinking it a 
good case in which to try some mesmeric experiments, I en- 
deavoured to produce the symptoms; but although I resorted 
to the usual means, and persevered for about twenty minutes 
every day for more than. a week, I could produce no symp- 
toms whatever, not even ordinary sleep. She had never heard 
of Mesmerism, and I took care not to let her know by any 
questions what results I expected to see. 


IV. Cases from the American Phrenological Journal. 


1. Case of a greater development of certain perceptive organs on one side 
of the head than on the other. By J. G. Forman. 


The following case came under my observation during a 
visit to the state prison, at Sing Sing, and confirms, in the 
most striking manner, the discoveries which phrenologists have 
made in the physiology of the brain. 

A female convict, Margaret Cain, among others, was brought 
in for examination. Her forehead presented a remarkable 
appearance in the region of the perceptive faculties, amounting 
to a deformity. The organs of Form, Size, and Locality, were 
extensively developed in the left hemisphere of the brain, while 
the same organs in the opposite hemisphere presented a marked 
deficiency. The left eyebrow, in the region of these organs, 
projected nearly half an inch beyond the other. 

It appeared on inquiry, that early in July last, Dr Post, of 
New York, had performed several operations in the prison for 
strabismus, and this convict had been one of his subjects. Pre- 
vious to this operation, the left eye had been turned in towards 
the nose, so far as to prevent its use from infancy; and the 
other eye, alone, had been exercised in the sense of vision. 

Now let it be borne in mind, that the perceptive faculties 
are principally exercised through the medium of the eyes,— 
particularly the organs of Form, Size, and Locality; and it 
proves, beyond a doubt, the principle that exercise will enlarge, 
and neglect diminish, any of the phrenological organs, in the 
same manner that the muscles or any other organ of the body 
may be enlarged or diminished by the same means. In judg- 
ing of the form, size, proportion, and position of objects, the 
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impressions are made upon the eye, and conveyed by the optic 
nerve to their appropriate organs in the brain. In this case, 
one of the eyes had never performed its functions, and those 
organs in the opposite hemisphere of the brain, with which it 
held communication, have remained small, as in infancy, from 
a want of natural and regular exercise: the other had always 
conveyed its impressions regularly to the brain, and those 
organs with which it communicated had become very much 
enlarged. 

In addition to this, the case proves what is, perhaps, already 
established, that the organs in one hemisphere of the brain 
affect the opposite side of the body ; and that the optic nerves 
cross each other, instead of being united in the centre. Hence, 
in this convict the right eye had always performed the office 
of seeing, and the organs in the opposite hemisphere had at- 
tained their natural size, whilst the others remained small. 
It is remarkable that the greatest difference existed between 
those organs that are most exercised through the eye. The 
organs of Order and Number were nearly alike in both hemi- 
spheres, and could be exercised without the aid of seeing. 

[The foregoing case, dated ‘“ Peekskill, March 1842,” ap- 
pears in the American Journal for April of that year, p. 113. 
Mr O. S. Fowler, the editor, adds, that having sent his artist 
to take a mask of the woman in question, he was forcibly 
struck, in looking at it, ‘“‘ with the fact, that just those organs 
which employ the eye in the exercise of their functions, and 
those only, namely, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, and 
Colour, were much larger upon the side opposite the seeing 
eye, than over it—a point not before observed, and the point 
ofthe fact.” But is not Order as much exercised through the 
eye as Locality, and may not the frontal sinus be larger on the 
one side than on the other ?] 


2. Changes in the forehead of Benjamin Franklin. By O. S. Fowter, 
New York. 


Changes evidently took place in the head of Franklin. An 
engraving of him, copied from a portrait taken when he was a 
young man, will be found, which represents the perceptive 
organs very large, and Causality retiring, so as to leave his 
forehead narrow and sloping at the top, evincing prodigious 
Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, and Eventuality, and large 
Comparison, with but moderate Causality.* 

We have also a plaster bust of him, taken from a marble 
bust made in France, by Oudon, whose accuracy in sculpturing 
is too well known to require comment. In this bust, chiselled 

* See a recent Boston edition of his Works. 
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after a mask, taken from Franklin's face, and said to be a per- 
fect likeness of him at that time,* his perceptives and reflec- 
tives are both large, the perceptives rather predominating, but 
reflectives prominent. But in the statue taken of him when 
old, and placed in a niche in the Franklin Library, in Fifth 
Street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia, Causality and Comparison 
stand out in the boldest relief, while Individuality and Even- 
tuality are small. Most of the busts and engravings of this 
great philosopher found in shops, books, &c., represent him as 
old, and evince predominant reflective organs, but deficient 
perceptives. See the portrait of him in Peale’s Museum. 

Our next inquiry relates to the existence or absence of a 
corresponding change in his intellectual character. Of this we 
allow all to judge for themselves; but our firm conviction is, that 
young Franklin was remarkable for observation, memory in 
general, desire for acquiring knowledge, especially of an ezpe- 
rimental character, and facility of communication, &c. ; while 
old Franklin was all reason and philosophy, rich in ¢deas, full 
of pithy, sententious proverbs, which are only the condensation 
of Causality, and always tracing every thing up to the causes 
and laws of things, but less inclined to observe and remember 
facts as such.—Vol. iv. p. 53 of Part 2d, April 1842. 


3. Pain at the top of the Head, simultaneously with Excitement of 
Religious Feeling. By O. S. Fowrer. 


In 1838, a young gentleman from Del. Co., Pa., called on 
me for a phrenological examination. I found Veneration to 
be very large and active, his head high and long, and Marvel- 
lousness also fully developed. I told him he would take his 
chief delight in adoring his God, and also could often observe the 
hand of Providence in the events of his life. He then stated, 
that, for about year and a half, he had experienced a most 
excruciating pain in the ¢fop of his head; that his mind had 
been deeply and constantly exercised upon religious subjects; 
that when his mind was most troubled on that subject, the pain 
in the zop of his head was most severe ; and that he had called 
mainly to enquire what he could do to obtain relief. I directed 
him to wet his head frequently, especially upon the top, and to 
divert his mind as much as possible from religious subjects, by 
keeping it pre-occupied with other things.—Vol. iv. p. 127 ; 
May 1842. 


* This original marble bust was, we believe, recently purchased by some scien- 
tific body in Philadelphia, and the original mask, taken from his face, was recent- 
ly sold, among other effects of Oudon, for about two dollars, and was taken to 
Italy. Will not some American traveller in Italy procure this original, or a 


copy ? 
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4. A similar Case of Religious Excitement with Headache. 
By B. J. Gray, New Fairfield, Connecticut. 


Mr T. Parsels, of this town, has, for several weeks past, 
complained of having a most violent pain in the coronal region 
of his head. Knowing he had recently connected himself with 
the church, and that, of late, he had been very thoughtful upon 
religious subjects, I‘concluded it was probable an undue excite- 
ment of the organs had created the pain in his head ; inasmuch 
as he had made use of the usual remedies for headache pro- 
ceeding from a disordered stomach. He also said it was en- 
tirely different from common headaches. I then asked him if 
religion were not the chief subject of his thoughts while awake. 
He answered, he could scarcely think of any thing else, that 
he had been uncommonly exercised in his mind on this class 
of subjects for the last two months,—had dreamed of hearing 
a voice that waked him from sleep, when at once the Saviour, 
clothed in white, appeared before him, and conversed with him. 
I asked if he experienced any pain after this vision. He 
said “the pain was very severe across the top of hishead.” I 
then placed my fingers on the organ of Marvellousness, and 
asked if the greatest pain were not there. He saidit was. He 
has at other times, within a few weeks, dreamed of seeing the 
Saviour, and always experiences the same violent pain in the 
organs of Marvellousness and Veneration. I observed, in par- 
ticular, that these organs were much warmer than other por- 
tions of the head. Veneration, however, is smaller than Mar- 
vellousness, and the pain is much more severe in the latter 
than in the former. Conscientiousness and Cautiousness are 
large, and this combination, I apprehend, produces his occa- 
sional doubts and fears of being lost, &c. I advised him to 
keep his mind from dwelling upon this class of subjects as much 
as possible for the present, and to work moderately ; then, if 
it did not subside, to apply a blister, which I thought would 
reduce the excitement, and he would soon be well. I am no 
doctor ; these are simply my views of the subject, and accord, 
I believe, with many similar instances recorded in your most 
valuable Journal.—Vol. iv. p. 174, July 1842. 


5. Deficiency of the Power of Distinguishing Colours. By O. S. Fowrer. 


I know a man in Philadelphia, who can distinguish but one 
colour, and was forced to abandon the chinaware business be- 
cause he could not distinguish colours; and yet he said he 
never saw a man who could read fine print with him. The 
Rev. H. H. Spaulding, missionary to the Rocky Mountain 
Indians, after l had examined his head, blindfolded, before an 
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audience in Prattsburg, and pronounced him destitute of 
Colour, stated that he could never distinguish colours, and 
never allowed himself to select his garments, but that all 
things had a dingy, indistinct, and similar look to him. Wm. 
Wharton, who lives in Spruce Street, near Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, related to me the following: ‘ Friend Fowler, 
thee examined the head of a friend of mine in Philadelphia, who 
could not distinguish between colours. Thee told him that he 
could not tell colours, and here, not long ago, wishing to pur- 
chase a piece of cloth for garments for his daughters, he found 
one, the texture of which suited him; but its colour was a 
bright red—a colour, thee knows, not very suitable for young 
Quakeresses—and when he brought it home, bis wife chided 
him for buying a colour that was so gay, and so particularly 
obnoxious to Quakers. He insisted that it was dark brown ; 
but it was a bright red.” This man could judge well of the 
co of cloth, but not of its colour.—Vol. iv. p. 292; Oct. 
842. 


6. Case of a Criminal in Auburn Penitentiary. 


Mr John Morrison, superintendent of the labouring depart- 
ment of Auburn Prison, has related the following of one of the 
convicts. He said that all phrenologists who have visited the 
prison have selected an old convict as having decidedly the 
worst head they ever saw on a human being. Last summer, 
while a state committee were in session at Auburn for the pur- 
pose, among other things, of recommending some of the con- 
victs to pardon, and while this desperate convict knew that 
Mr Morrison was trying to procure his pardon, he arranged a 
plan to murder him. He broke his sheep shears (which he 
was using while weaving carpet for Mr M.), put wooden handles 
upon them, and thus made knives of them, with which he and 
several other convicts had arranged to stab and murder him. 
Judging from Mr M.’s head and character, he had given 
no occasion for an unkind feeling. The same convict was 
three years in prison in Algiers, Africa, and was sent to prison 
during life. Mr M. said that all the cruel convicts were slop- 
ing from the forehead to Firmness and Self-Esteem.— Vol. v. 
p. 48; Jan. 1843. 


7. Pain atthe situation of the Organs of Number. 

Dr Hurd, of Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y., has reported the 
following. A girl in his practice, who was studying arithme- 
tic with unusual zeal and earnestness, came home one day from 
school, saying that she felt a strong disposition to count, add, 
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subtract, and multiply ; and complaining that her head ached. 
Her sleep, also, was continually interrupted by cyphering in 
her head in the night. These symptoms continued to increase 
for two days, until, at last, they became intolerable, and the 
family physician was called. He was a phrenologist, and no 
sooner learned that she experienced pain in the head together 
with this counting propensity, than he asked her what part of 
her head pained her? She replied, “ Here,” placing her thumb 
and finger upon the two organs of Calculation. He, of course, 
applied local remedies to the afflicted organ, with a view to 
allay the irritation, and soon effected a cure.—Vol. v. p. 96; 


Feb. 1843.* 


V. Case of Hysteria, with extraordinary Acuteness of some of 
the Senses. Communicated by Sir G. S. Macxenziz, Bart. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—The following copy of a letter from a clergy- 
man was sent to me nearly six years ago, at a time when Mes- 
merism had not attracted my notice. The case referred to in 
it was evidently one of natural sleep-waking ; and it is to be 
regretted that so little of it is known, as it appears to have 
been one of great interest. Now that the subject is better and 
more generally understood, we may hope that such cases, when 
they occur, will not be concealed. Yours faithfully, 


G. S. MACKENZIE. 
24th October 1843. 


24th January 1838. 


Dear Sır, —It is perfectly true that our poor friend, who 
has now been some months with us, presents one of those sin- 
gular and almost incredible cases of hysterical or nervous affec- 


* It appears from the following paragraph in the American Phrenological 
Journal for July 1843, that the circulation of the work is by no means encou- 
raging. “In the two last numbers the Journal has copied somewhat largely from 
the Edinburgh, partly for the sake of variety, as the two preceding numbers were 
wholly original, partly because of the intrinsic merits of the articles copied, and 
partly as a sample of the English Journal. Readers, which like you best? If 
you like the Edinburgh best, you can have it entire (after this year); but if you 
like the hasty productions of the editor’s pen best, they are at your service. Itis 
certainly much more easy to copy than to originate, especially as the editor gets 
nothing for it ; all the time spent in editing the Journal is just so much time spent 
not only without his receiving any pecuniary compensation, but with an actual 
loss, as the Journal barely pays for its paper and printing. Tell us which you 
will have ?” 
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tion which are at distant intervals witnessed under the dispen- 
sation of the Almighty. 

The overthrow of the regular functions of the nervous sys- 
tem was occasioned by the almost sudden death of her father, 
to whom she was most fondly attached ; who was seized with 
illness during her absence from him, and died a few hours after 
she returned to her home. I cannot enter into any long details 
of the case, which has been attended with all those varieties 
which have long characterized the complaint, among medical 
men, as the Protean disorder. The extraordinary powers com- 
municated to the other senses by the temporary suspension of 
one or two of them, are beyond credibility to all those who do 
not witness it; and I really seldom enter into any of the de- 
tails, because it would be but reasonable that those who have 
not seen should doubt the reality of them. All colours she can 
distinguish with the greatest correctness by night or day, whe- 
ther presented to her on cloth, silk, muslin, wax, or even glass 
—and this, I may safely say, as easily on any part of the body 
as with the hands, although, of course, the ordinary routine of 
such an exhibition of power takes place with the hands, the 
other being that of mere curiosity. Her delicacy of mind and 
high tone of religious feeling are such, that she has the greatest 
objection to make that which she regards in the light of a 
heavy affliction from God, a matter of show or curiosity to 
others, although to ourselves, of course, all these unusual ex- 
travagances of nervous sensibility are manifest for at least 
twelve out of every twenty-four hours. She can not only read 
with the greatest rapidity any writing or print that is legible 
to us, music, &c., with the mere passage of her fingers over it, 
whether in a dark or a light room (for her sight is for the most 
_ part suspended when under the influence of the attack or 
paroxysm, although she is perfectly sensible, nay, more acute 
and clever than in her natural state) ; but, within this month 
past, she has becn able to collect the contents of any printing 
or MS. by merely laying her hand on the page, without tracing 
the lines or letters ; and I saw her, last night only, declare the 
contents of a note just brought into the room, in this way 
(when I could not myself decipher it without a candle), and 
with a rapidity with which I could not have read it by daylight. 
I have seen her develope handwriting by the application of a 
note to the back of her hand, neck, or foot ; and she can do it 
at any time. There is nothing unnatural in this; for, of course, 
the nervous susceptibility extends all over the surface of the 
body, but use and habit cause us to limit its power more to 
the fingers. Many, even medical, men, take upon themselves 
to declare that we are all (her medical attendants as well) un- 
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der a mere delusion. We ask none to believe any thing if they 
prefer not to do so, and only reply—The case is equally mar- 
vellous either way ; either that this our poor patient should 
be thus afflicted, or that eighteen or nineteen persons of my 
family and friends, in the daily habit of seeing her, should 
_fancy she is, for every twelve hours out of twenty-four, doing, 
at intervals, that which she is noć doing. There are many ex- 
hibitions of extravagant powers which she possesses, that we 
talk of to no one; for, finding it difficult to acquire credit for 
lesser things, we do not venture on the greater. Her powers 
entirely cease the moment the attack passes off. A consider- 
able swelling has at times been visible at the back of the head, 
which has yielded to the treatment. 

This is a most hasty sketch of a case which would fill a folio. 
Some false things are reported, such as, that she can tell the 
colours when in our pockets! &c. All absurdities. All she 
does consists with our general natural powers. For myself, I 
can only say, that, much as I was confounded at first at what 
seemed contrary to nature, I now only see nature run loose, as 
it were, in the unrestrained powers of some of the senses, when 
others are suspended. 

It is certainly a case which would be an instructive one in 
the consideration of the physiology of the human frame; but 
she, poor thing, is most averse to experiments being purposely 
made on her: but in her every-day life among us, we have no 
lack of proof, for all we believe and know. 

Between the attacks she is as perfectly in a natural state 
as ever she was in her life. There is but one paradox in her 
state, and that is, that she can at such times hear some sounds 
and not others, though very much louder,—and see some things 
and yet not others, though placed before her. She could hear a 
tune whistled when she would not hear a gun fired close to her. 
It is certainly the absorption or absence of mind that occasions 
this ; absent to some things, though present to others, like any 
absent man; and thus Dr Y accounts for it. 

In making this communicatioh to you, in part to vindicate 
the testimony of my friend Mr M , I have really exceeded 
my usual custom and resolution, for I do not think it fair to 
the poor sufferer herself to make her too much the talk of 
others. Very few believe what we tell them, and, therefore, 
we are in no degree anxious to open our lips on the subject. 
All I know is, that I should not have believed it myself, had I 
been only éold of it. I must beg, therefore, that you will not 
make any undue use of this communication, by handing my 
letter about to any one. The friend for whom you ask the in- 
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formation is perfectly welcome to read it, or I should not have 
written it. If the case were my own, the world should be 
welcome to it; but a young female of much sensibility might 
be much embarrassed by finding the world at large in posses- 
sion of all particulars on her recovery, should God so please to 
permit.—I am, &e. 


[The following case of uncommon acuteness of the sense of 
touch is extracted from Southey’s Omniana, vol. ii. p. 18.— 


Ep. ] 


“When I was in Germany, in the year 1798, I read at 
Hanover, and met with two respectable persons, one a clergy- 
man, the other a physician, who confirmed to me, the account 
of the upper-stall master at Hanover, written by himself, and 
countersigned by all his medical attendants. As far as I re- 
collect, he had fallen from his horse on his head, and in con- 
sequence of the blow lost both his sight and hearing for nearly 
three years, and continued for the greater part of this period 
in a state of nervous fever. His understanding, however, re- 
mained unimpaired and unaffected; and his entire conscious- 
ness, a8 to outward impressions, being confined to the sense of 
touch, he at length became capable of reading any book (if 
printed as most German books are, on coarse paper) with his 
fingers, in much the same manner in which the pianoforte is 
played, and latterly with an almost incredible rapidity. Like- 
wise by placing his hand, with the fingers all extended, at a 
small distance from the lips of any person that spoke slowly 
and distinctly to him, he learnt to recognise each letter by its 
different effects on his nerves, and thus spelt the words as they 
were uttered ; and then returned the requisite answers, either 
by signs of finger-language to those of his own family, or to 
strangers by writing. It was particularly noticed, both by 
himself from his sensations, and by his medical attendants 
from observation, that the letter R, if pronounced full and 
strong, and recurring once or more in the same word, produced 
a small spasm or witch in his hand and fingers. At the end 
of three years he recovered both his health and senses, and, 
with the necessity, soon lost the power which he had thus ac- 
quired.” 
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II. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Zeitschrift fur Phrenologie, &c. &c. Drittes Heft. Septem- 
ber 1843. Heidelberg: Karl Groos. | 
The German Phrenological Journal. Edited by Gustav Von 
Struve and Epwarp Hirscuretp, M.D. No. III. Sep- 
: tember 1843. Heidelberg: Karl Groos. 8vo. 


We observe with pleasure the steady progress of our Ger- 
man contemporary. The present Number contains a va- 
riety of interesting communications, the matter of some of 
which, though new in Germany, it would be superfluous to 
lay fully before our readers. Article I. is a translation of 
that section of Dr Gall’s work “ Sur les Fonctions du Cer- 
veau,” which expounds the anatomical evidences in favour 
of a plurality of the organs of the mind.—Article II., “ On the 
Reflective Faculties, by Gustav Von Struve,” is a clear expo- 
sition of the functions of the organs of Comparison and Cau- 
sality, compiled from other phrenological works, and en- 
riched by some acute observations of the author, a portion 
of which has already been published by Mr Combe, in the 
Oth edition of his System of Phrenology, vol. i. p. 181.—Ar- 
ticle III.—Account of Traugott Julius Schönberg, a musical 
genius, who died at the age of five years, by R. R. Noel, 
Esq. The cerebral development of this boy is strongly con- 
firmatory of Phrenology.—Article IV. Cases of morbid ex- 
citement of different organs, by Dr Hirschfeld. The first 
case reported is that of a coachmaker at Bremen, the inven- 
tor of a new kind of self-moving carriage, and whose Con- 
structiveness became so much excited, that whenever he 
thought of the least thing related to that faculty, he felt a 
severe headache in the situation assigned to its organ. Two 
other cases of cerebral disease are extracted from the Ame- 
rican Phrenological Journal and our own pages.—Article V. 
is a paper by Mr Von Struve, entitled “ Johannes Müller 
and Phrenology.” This we consider to be by far the most 
important contribution to the present Number. Johannes 
Müller, as many of our readers must be aware, is an eminent 
physiologist and professor in the university of Berlin. In 
his particular science, he occupies the highest rank among its 
living cultivators. His Elements of Physiology is familiar 
to the English student in the translation of Dr Baly. In 
that work, the learned professor unintentionally furnishes 
many striking proofs of the soundness of phrenological dac- 
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trines, whilst he himself is still an opponent of Phrenology, 
and builds on his physiological researches an altogether ar- 
bitrary speculative system of psychology, which is mainly 
copied from Spinoza. Mr Von Struve endeavours to prove 
in the article under our notice—and we think he has very 
successfully done so—the inconsistency of Miiller’s specula- 
tions with the results of his investigations based upon facts. 
Perhaps we shall find an opportunity of laying before our 
readers, in the form of a translation, the greatest part of Mr 
Von Struve’s article, as the arguments adduced in it do not 
admit of being well exhibited by extracts. We have no doubt 
that this paper will tell with excellent effect upon those readers 
who are open to conviction. 

Mr Von Struve seems to be indefatigable in his exertions 
to spread Phrenology in his native country ; for most of the 
articles contained in this Number are the productions of his 
pen. In one“ Upon Primitive Christianity, Protestantism, 
and Catholicism,” he shews the close relation which creeds 
bear to the cerebral development of the general body of their 
professors. ‘‘ Communications on Phreno-Magnetism conti- 
nued,” are likewise by the same writer. They are extracted 
from English and American publications, with which we have 
already made our readers acquainted. 

The department entitled “ Review of Books” has again 
been provided for by Dr Scheve. He first refutes the errors 
of Mr Forg, a medical man, it seems, who, in a review of 
Mr Von Struve’s work on “ Phrenology in and out of Ger- 
many,” still clings to the old notion that Phrenology is no- 
thing but craniology. The first books noticed—we cannot 
say reviewed—are Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, and 
his Constitution of Man, both of which are praised, and re- 
commended to the attention of the German public. In our 
opinion, the latter work would have a better chance of be- 
coming popular in Germany, if, besides the existing transla- 
tion by Dr Hirschfeld (who is also the translator of the 
System of Phrenology), a German edition were prepared by 
Mr Combe, especially intended for German readers. In such 
an edition we conceive he might with advantage omit all 
the theological matter ; for this, referring, as it does, chiefly 
to the opinions of British divines, is quite unpalatable to the 
Germans, however suitable such discussions may be in our 
own country. 

Under the head * Miscellanies,’’ we find little that de- 
mands particular notice in this place. The concluding ar- 
ticle is a translation of a letter from Dr Charles Caldwell to 
Mr Von Struve, in which the writer expresses his conviction 
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that the time is at hand when Phrenology will be fully appre- 
ciated in the country of its birth. There is published in this 
Number, an invitation signed by ten individuals (Gustav Von 
Struve, Drs Hirschfeld and Scheve, Professors Cotta, 
Friedreich, and Grohmann, Messrs Noel and Schatler, and 
Counts Thun and Wartensleben), to form a Phrenological 
Association in Germany. Should this be, as we expect, ac- 
complished soon, the fulfilment of Dr Caldwell’s prophecy will 
be greatly hastened. 


II. The Object of the Sunday Lectures at the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Beaumont Square, Mile-End, London: Stated in a 
Lecture delivered in the Chapel of the above-named Institu- 
tion, May 15.1842. By Puoitie Harwoop. London: C. 
Fox. 


A short notice of this Institution, founded and endowed by 
the late J. T. Barber Beaumont, Esq., was inserted in our 
14th volume, p. 389; but many readers may be pleased to see 
a more ample statement of its nature and objects. These are 
so clearly and comprehensively set forth in the Report issued 
by Mr Beaumont’s Trustees in January 1842, that we cannot 
do better than present it entire :— 

“ In entering on the second year of the existence of this 
Institution, the Trustees on whom the duty has devolved of 
carrying into effect the intentions of the Founder, are desirous 
of obtaining the attention of the principal inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood to the important and beneficial purposes con- 
templated in this foundation. 

“ The practice of meeting together for mental improvement 
and recreation, by means of Lectures, Reading-Rooms, Con- 
certs, Choral Classes, and other such arrangements, is favour- 
able alike to intellectual culture and to the social virtues and 
affections. As a means of moral amelioration, it is more 
powerful and salutary than either vehement denunciations or 
stringent penal enactments. The mind that has learned to 
interest itself in objects connected with the higher intellectual 
and moral faculties, gradually acquires a distaste for gross and 
coarse indulgences, and thus vice and misery are assailed in 
the surest and most effectual manner, by suppressing the causes 
in which they originate, and cultivating habits with which they 
cannot permanently co-exist. The perception of this truth 
has of late years been rapidly gaining ground with thoughtful 
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and practical philanthropists; and, accordingly, much earnest 
effort has been devoted to the establishment and support of 
institutions calculated in various ways to promote the objects 
above mentioned. 

‘“‘ Very much, however, yet remains to be accomplished. In 
particular, no provision has been made by any of the institu- 
tions now alluded to, for meeting the wants of the Sunday,— 
that day of rest, on which, more than on any other, the mind 
possesses opportunity and inclination to occupy itself with the 
highest and noblest objects of thought. It would appear to 
be assumed, that mental recreation and improvement on the 
one hand, and religion on the other, are so incongruous and 
mutually repellent, that to attempt combining them in one 
system of arrangements were unseemly, if not impracticable. 
The grounds of this assumption are not easily intelligible. It 
seems a more legitimate, as it is certainly a more pleasing con- 
viction, that a ‘ cheerful heart’ is an ‘ acceptable sacrifice,’ 
and that ‘ the invisible things of God,’ so far from being ob- 
scured, are more ‘ clearly seen, when ‘ understood from the 
things that are made.’ 

‘‘ The Institution in Beaumont Square is planned and con- 
ducted in accordance with this conviction. In addition to the 
arrangements of the week (which embrace the usual objects of 
Philosophical and Mechanics’ Institutions), lectures are de- 
livered on Sunday mornings, introduced by sacred music, and 
by some of the forms with which Divine Service is usually as- 
sociated in this country. These lectures consist of moral ex- 
hortations, and of such religious and philosophical inquiries as 
the minister deems best fitted to interest and improve his 
hearers; the general object and tendency of the whole being 
to inspire the love of virtue, and to supply motive for the dis- 
charge of duty. 

“« The Sunday Evening Lecture is usually devoted to the 
examination of some branch of physical science, considered in 
connection with the moral and religious lessons which it sug- 
gests. The subject affords inexhaustible variety ; and the nu- 
merous and attentive audiences which these lectures have 
already attracted, prove that Natural Theology is capable of 
inspiring an interest not less profound, and perhaps more en- 
during, than religious topics which aim more directly at ex- 
citement. 

s The facts and laws of moral and physical nature consti- 
tute, therefore, the main basis of the lessons inculeated in the 
Chapel of the Institution in Beaumont Square. All further 
information that may be desired on this point, is furnished in 
the most frank and ample manner in the ‘ Manual’ composed 
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and compiled by the Founder, which is used in the Sunday 
Morning Service. It will there be seen, that, while none of 
the peculiar tenets of religious sects and parties are adopted 
as a creed, moral truth and wisdom are cordially welcomed, 
from whatever quarter they may spring. It is not thought 
desirable to exclude altogether the notice of theological con- 
troversies, and of the revolutions in opinion with which they 
have been connected. The history of religion forms so con- 
spicuous a feature in the general history of the human mind, 
that it would indicate a culpable indifference or timidity en- 
tirely to pass over, in a continued course of moral instruction, 
the many valuable and important lessons derivable from it. 
It is obvious that subjects of this kind, on which considerable 
difference of opinion prevails among inquiring minds, require 
the exercise of much candour on the part of hearers. The 
lecturer, if he speak with that entire sincerity and freedom, 
without which public instruction loses its force and efficacy, 
must occasionally give utterance to thoughts resulting from 
his own individual studies and reflections, and for which he 
alone is responsible. It is hoped, however, that a source of 
common agreement will never be wanting in the exercise and 
cultivation of that spirit of free inquiry, toleration, and charity, 
in which all may unreservedly unite. | 
‘ The munificence of the Founder, and the generous aid of 
his son and successor, render this Institution independent of 
popularity, or extraneous support; and it is the intention of 
those who are entrusted with its management to persevere 
steadily in their course, disregarding prejudices which they 
believe to be but temporary and partial, and confiding in the 
ultimate ascendancy of those benevolent and enlightened prin- 
ciples on which the establishment is based. At the same time, 
they cannot but feel earnestly desirous of that popular support 
which, while it indicates the adaptation of the Institution to 
popular wants, will enable them to extend its efficiency yet 
further; and it is with much satisfaction that they contem- 
plate the result of the first year of its existence, in the nu- 
merous and respectable body of subscribers that have availed 
themselves of its advantages. The support and countenance 
of additional friends, and especially of the influential inhabi- 
tants of the populous vicinity in which the Beaumont Square 
Institution is situated, will furnish them with the means of in- 
creasing its interest, and enlarging its usefulness; and to the 
attention of all such, this Institution is recommended, as a 
means by which they may powerfully contribute to the mental 
enjoyment and improvement of themselves, their families, and 
their fellow-creatures.”’ 
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Mr Harwood, in the pamphlet of which the title is prefixed 
to this article, speaks chiefly of the Sunday Services and Lee- 
tures, “ partly,” says he, “ because these constitute the most 
peculiar and distinctive feature of our Institution, and also 
because it is of these alone that the nature of my connexion 
with you enables me to speak with full personal knowledge.” 
He quotes, from the Advertisement prefixed by Mr Beaumont 
to his “ Sunday Manual,” the following statement of the gene- 
ral purpose of the meetings on that day :—“ To afford Chris- 
tians of every sect, and the religiously disposed of all per- 
suasions, the satisfaction of assembling together for divine 
worship, and of having their minds refreshed and invigorated 
by expositions of the principles which naturally produce peace 
and happiness, free from the supernatural creeds upon which 
mankind are divided and exasperated, the chapel in Beaumont 
Square has been opened and endowed.” We learn from Mr 
Harwood, that, in pursuance of this plan, lectures were de- 
livered in the chapel during the successive Sundays of the pre- 
ceding year, by Mr Thomas Wood, on the following subjects : 
—Ancient Philosophy ; Integrity; Primitive Christianity ; 
Paul’s Defence of himself before Agrippa; the Corruptions of 
Christianity; the Relative Duties of the Rich and Poor; 
Mahomet and Mahometanism ; Popery ; the Irascible Emo- 
tions ; the Protestant Reformation ; and the Spirit of the Age: 
and, by Mr Harwood himself, on the True Principle of Men- 
tal Tolerance ; Reason and Revelation; the Spirit of Anta- 
gonism and Negation; Six Lectures on German Anti-super- 
naturalism ; Four Lectures on Life, considered under its various 
aspects of Success and Failure ; Two Lectures on the Moral 
Importance of Little Things; Two Lectures on Self-help ; the 
New Year; Two Lectures on Falsehood, as generated and up- 
held by Social Usages and Institutions; the Love and Pursuit 
of Truth; the -Christening of the Prince of Wales; Two Lec- 
tures on the Life and Character of Priestley, and his Work as 
a Theological Reformer; the Spirit of Exclusion and Mono- 
poly; the Childlike Character; the Relation of Theological 
Opinion to Religious Faith; the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; 
Four Lectures on the History of the Hebrews, considered un- 
der its leading Epochs—the Patriarchal Age, the Heroic Age, 
the Age of National Development, and the Age of Calamity 
and Hope; the Relations of the Hebrew History and Poetry 
to Christianity; Two Lectures on Cheerfulness ; and one on 
the Bible, its Use and Value as a Source of Moral Instruction, 
and its Relations to Natural Religion. In the Sunday even- 
ings were dclivered, during the winter months, Six Lectures on 
the Philosophy and Moral Uses of History ; Thirteen Lectures 
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on Human Physiology, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology ; and Four Lectures on the Destination of Man. 

In lecturing on these topics, desultory and disjointed as 
they appear, an essential unity of spirit and definiteness of aim 
was preserved. A more methodical kind of teaching, says Mr 
Harwood, would be necessary, “ if instruction, in the low and 
limited sense of the word—the mere communication of know- 
ledge as knowledge—were the sole or chief aim which we have 
in view. But this is not by any means our sole or chief aim. 
The object of these Sunday lectures (more especially of the 
Morning ones) is not merely, nor mainly, the communication 
of literary and theological knowledge, but the forming ourselves 
to those habits of clear, wise, large, and vigorous thinking on 
moral subjects, and manful dealing with the moral realities of 
life, which our Founder has designated by the familiar phrase 
< Practical Religion and Morality.’ In one word, our aim is 
to learn and teach Moral Truth; truth of moral sentiment 
and conduct; that truth which is written on the heart, and 
illustrated in the life of man; whose ultimate standard is to 
be sought in the most enduring and universal characteristics 

_—what we call the spirit—of humanity ; and which all litera- 
tures, politics, religions, and philosophies embody and express, 
here a little and there a little.” 

With respect to theological tenets he says: ‘“ We have no 
creed in this Philosophical Institution ; strangely would our 
style and title be stultified if we had one. . . . Let me 
add, that our position here is not, mainly and chiefly, one of 
antagonism towards the creeds and forms of opinion now ex- 
isting in this country. Antagonism there is, no doubt, more 
or less, in our position. . . . Still this is not the principle 
and purpose of our institution. It is not specifically ¿he work 
which we have to do. It is never any thing more than an in- 
cidental result of that intellectual and spiritual freedom—that 
liberty of prophesying, which, in truth, zs the rock we build on, 
or (to use a fitter metaphor) the air we breathe. Our anta- 
gonism is only incidental. The purpose and spirit of this in- 
stitution, as of its Founder, is not repulsion, but attraction ; 
not exclusion, but comprehension ; not denial, but affirmation ; 
not doubting, but believing. We are not afraid, indeed, of 
scepticism ; we do not denounce and abhor it; we think a 
reasonable, considerate scepticism a good and healthy thing, 

so far as it goes; but we do not depend on scepticism to keep 
F alive and awake; we do not make it our Whole Duty of 

an.” l 

We trust that the Beaumont Institution will be so conduct- 
ed, as permanently to uphold its title to the character claimed 
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for it by the Trustees—that of “ an important boon to the 
eastern parts of the metropolis.” It offers at a moderate cost 
the privilege of using, (1.) A news-room, in which the princi- 
pal morning and fem 2 papers are provided, and filed ; 
(2.) A reading-room, in which several periodicals are taken in 
and filed; (3.) A library for reference; (4.) A library for cir- 
culation; (5.) A museum of Natural History, in the depart- 
ments of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology; (6.) A mu- 
sical class for the practice of choral and glee singing; (7.) 
Classes for other modes of improvement or recreation, when 
a sufficient number of members desire them; (8.) Concerts 
and lectures frequently on the evenings of the week; and, 
lastly, the Sunday lectures, of which we have already spoken. 

The funds of the Endowment, together with the sums laid 
out upon the building by the Founder and his son Mr J. A. 
Beaumont, amount to about L.19,000. 


III. The Phrenological Theory of the Treatment of Criminals 
Defended, in a Letter to John Forbes, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., §c., Editor of the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view. By M. B. Sampson. Highley, London. 1843. 8vo., 
Pp. 20. 


This able Letter has been called for by the strictures on the 
author’s work on Criminal Jurisprudence, which appeared in 
the thirty-first Number of the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view. Several writers on the plea of insanity in criminal cases 
are there grouped together, and disposed of in one article. 
We noticed these strictures in our last Number, and charac- 
terised them as “ much too severe and indiscriminating,”’ and 
“ seemingly dictated more by a strong prejudice, than by a calm 
and impartial examination of Mr Sampson’s views.” In mak- 
ing use of the expression “ too severe,” we did not mean that the 
views merited any degree of severity. As phrenologists, we are 
led to concur in the leading views of Mr Sampson, as inevita- 
bly deducible from the principles of our science—the physio- 
logy of the brain. We know that the British and Foreign 
Medical Review has acknowledged the truth of Phrenology; but, 
in a corps of contributors, there must be different degrees of 
knowledge of the subject, and different degrees of qualification 
for applying its principles; and we are not surprised that, in a 
journal not exclusively phrenological, an article may sometimes 
be admitted which would not pass the ordeal of our own editor- 
ship. 

Mr Sampson’s views are, above all others, such as the re- . 
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viewer was least prepared for, and such as, “in the present day,” 
would generally appear supereminently ‘‘ wild and reckless.” 
He is right in one sense when he says that the day is not come 
yet for them. “ For the reception of such a theory,” says the 
Jurist, “ the public mind does not appear to be fully prepared ; 
but at the same time it is obvious that the current of opinion 
is running in that direction.” Ample evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the publisher’s advertisement of Mr Sampson’s second 
edition, in approbatory extracts from a long list of some of the 
most enlightened and influential journals in the country. 

It is amusing to find that very complacent entity called 
“& Common sense” (which, being interpreted, means every one’s 
peculiar prejudice), denouncing what it calls “ theory,” in other 
words, any attempt to regulate practice by principle, and recom- 
mending the application of its own hatehet to all knots and 
difficulties that come in its way. Yet your common-sense 
reasoners are themselves theorists. They all propound rules, 
maxims, and dogmas, differing from those they condemn, only 
in being destitute of philosophical principle, and propounded 
with greater confidence. The general pitch of the British and 
Foreign Medical Review is far above the “ common-sense” 
level; and therefore we regret the more that Mr Sampson’s 
work was put into unphrenological hands. 

We must refer our readers to the Letter itself for Mr Samp- 
son’s defence of the phrenological theory of the treatment of 
criminals ; for we are quite at a loss to give an abridged view 
of it. Addressing the editor of the Review, he says: 


“The propositions contained in the work which you de- 
nounce may be stated as follows—viz : 


“ 1. That every manifestation of the mind depends upon the 
conformation and health of its material instrument the 
brain. That it is not the function ofa sound and healthy 
brain to give rise to any other than healthy manifesta- 
tions, and that, consequently, no error of judgment or con- 
duct* can ever arise but as the result of a defective candi- 
tion of that organ. 

“2. That the laws which govern the conformation and growth 
of the brain are precisely the same as those which govern 
all other organs of our system; and hence, that the 
various conditions of brain, and consequent varieties of 
disposition, are to be attributed solely to the effects of 
hereditary transmission, and the subsequent influence of 

external circumstances. 


* Except errors from ignorance.— EDITOR. 
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«3. That if the foregoing proposition be correct, the treat- 
ment of the morbid manifestations of the brain should 
be carried on upon the same principle as the treatment of 
the morbid manifestations of any other organ; and that 
it must be irrational to inflict punishment upon the suf- 
ferer from an ill-conditioned brain, at the same moment 
that we expend our utmost care and pity upon the victim 
of ill-conditioned lungs. 


“ Standing on these positions, the work proceeds to show 
that the inconsistency of society in punishing men for disorders 
of the brain, so far from having ever yet tended to diminish 
crime, has been one great cause of its increase, and that it can 
only be safely and effectually subdued by adopting towards the 
sufferer the same mode that we should employ if his disorder, 
instead of being seated in the brain, were seated in any other 
organ; namely, by benevolently directing our sole efforts to 
the mitigation of his infirmity. 

“« I may add, that in working out the above propositions I 
touched upon the glaring evils constantly taking place from 
the confused notions at present entertained regarding the 
nature of man’s responsibility to his fellow man; and after 
having exposed, by the evidence of the most eminent physiolo- 
gists, the unsoundness of the belief that there are certain de- 
scriptions of crime which result from defective organization, 
and which should therefore be treated compassionately under 
the plea of irresponsibility, and that there are other descrip- 
tions which are independent of organization altogether, and 
should therefore be treated by punishment, I furnished what 
I believe to be the only definition consistent with common 
sense,—viz. ‘ that, so far from the Creator having sent into the 
world some beings who are responsible and others who are 
exempt from responsibility, there is, in fact, no exception 
whatever ; and that every human being is alike responsible,— 
responsible (according to the degree of his departure, either in 
mind or body, from that degree of sanity necessary to the 
proper discharge of his social duties) to undergo the painful 
but benevolent treatment which is requisite for his cure.’* 

“ From this it would be seen, that I hold that the mere fact 
of an individual having committed or attempted to commit a 


* It ought not to be forgotten, that, in the opinion of Mr Sampson, the pain 
of imprisonment and ‘ benevolent treatment” is sufficient to inspire that dread 
which is unquestionably an effectual means of deterring multitudes from crime. 
In the fact that such external motives increase the power of withstanding the 
impulses of an ill-constituted brain, we perceive, to that extent, a difference of 
circumstances between the brain and all other parts of the body.— EDITOR. 
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crime, should be taken as sufficient evidence that his mind is 
in an unsound state, since in any society the only test we can 
have of insanity is that which is furnished by the existing laws. 
There is no individual in whom an harmonious balance of all 
the mental powers is to be found, and consequently, if we 
speak with rigorous exactness, ‘ no human mind is in its right 
state ;? but societies by their laws define what they consider to 
be the proper manifestations of the mind, and the various acts 
which indicate its depravity. The man who acts in strict 
conformity with all the laws and customs to which society de- 
mands obedience, is held by that society to be a ‘ right-minded 
man ;’ while he who infringes any of them is held, to the ex- 
tent of his infringement, to be of ‘ depraved mind.’ The 
terms sanity and insanity have hitherto not been used, because 
it has been the custom to regard the manifestation of the 
feelings and passions as taking place in complete independence 
of the health or sound conformation of the brain; but the 
error of this belief having been fully demonstrated, we are at 
once compelled to take unsound acts as evidences of an un- 
sound brain; and hence obedience to the laws in criminal, and 
to the customs of society in civil cases, must come to be re- 
garded as the true tests of mental sanity.” 

The reviewer apparently rejects this test of soundly-consti- 
tuted and healthily-acting brain—that it fulfils the conditions 
of social order, by obeying the laws which bind society toge- 
ther; these, of course, including the laws against violations of 
morals which constitute crime. He thinks it a “ singular” 
test, and, meaning to ridicule it, the state of those who obey, 
“ social sanity.” This, however, we consider. a most appro- 
priate name, seeing that all acts of an ill-constituted brain 
are essentially anti-social. He then goes off from the prin- 
ciple of the test, and takes post on the supposition of ignor- 
ance of the law, or arrival from a country where the laws are 
different from ours; which last is nothing else than ignor- 
ance, with its origin or cause annexed. Mr Sampson, in a 
few sentences, shews that these objections do not touch his 
principle. With regard to those moral laws, the violations 
of which are crimes by the universal consent of mankind, 
no individual living in society at all is ignorant of them ; 
while laws of mere arbitrary enactment require first to be 
known, when a man of sound mind will obey them as his part 
of the social compact in the country where he resides for the 
time. Under the denomination of the laws of society, are, of 
course, included its conventional code of manners and customs, 
which the sane conform to, and which the insane so notoriously 
violate, as to furnish by that alone the first suspicion of their 
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derangement, and judicial evidence when their state comes to 
be the subject of trial. So far from being singular, the test is 
the obvious one to which all resort ; and we wish the reviewer 
had tried to furnish a better. 

We suspect that the reviewer, from his evident habits of 
thinking on the subject, narrows the interpretation of Mr 
Sampson’s term “ ill-eonditioned brain,” to mean the ante- 
cedent of absolute madness. No doubt it includes the cause 
of what, in common speech, is called insanity, but is much 
wider in its range, and embraces all varieties of unsound mind, 
leading to acts which violate the laws and customs of society.* 
It is obvious that society may suffer from these in a long scale 
of degrees ; many will rise no higher than harmless absurdities 
or extravagancies ; but whenever the actions become deeply 
injurious or dangerous to society, the “ depravity” from which 
they proceed requires speedy restraint and curative treatment. 
We are surprised to find the reviewer apparently disputing that 
there are degrees of mental unsoundness indicated by the de- 
grees of depravity manifested in the actions. 

Much the greater part of the Letter is occupied with answer- 
ing the reviewer's objections to the new doctrine, that vindic- 
tive punishment is a useless cruelty, unworthy of an enlighten- 
ed and moral age; and that the utmost length of man’s re- 
sponsibility to his fellow-man, is restraint, seclusion, and care, 
when he is morally diseased. The reviewer treats this doctrine, 
to which, nevertheless, expounded as it has been by several 
writers, the practice of this and other enlightened countries 
is tending, with the same ridicule and scorn, as a Huron or 
Esquimaux would do, were it propounded to him. We do re- 
gret that the vanishing doctrines, or rather unexamined feel- 
ings, of vengeance, and retribution, and scorn of the humane 
treatment of the unhappy criminal, should have found their 
way into the British and Foreign Medical Review. Mr Samp- 
son’s reply is in terms as mild as it is powerful: Its severity 
consists in its total demolition of his opponent’s reasoning. 
We should only weaken his argument by attempting to abridge 
it; we cannot, however, withhold one eloquent passage : 

“ The remark, that ‘in every case the individual perpe- 


* In reviewing Mr Sampson’s work (vol. xv. p. 59), we remarked, that, “ as all 
writers on the subject limit the term ‘ insanity’ to disease of the brain, either 
organic or functional, there is some danger of confusion of thinking and expres- 
sion in the author’s unlimited sense of the word,” including, as he makes it do, 
the results of mere disproportion among the parts of a healthy brain. By thus 
unnecessarily and unwarrantably extending the meaning of the word, he has 
exposed himself to misconception and misrepresentation on the part of those who 
overlook or forget his definition, and to the sneer implied in the question, Do 
you really mean to say that every breaker of the law is a madman ? 
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trating the crime is to be regarded with pity as an unfortunate 
sufferer,’ is, I presume, intended asa sneer. If such is the 
case, I wish that you had spoken more plainly, for it is not 
pleasant to adopt, without absolute certainty, the inference to 
which it seems to lead. Surely you cannot intend to imply 
that the victim of a depraved mind is nof an unfortunate suf- 
ferer, or that we should limit our benevolence to those who 
obey our laws and accommodate themselves to our own nature ? 
It certainly requires no great amount of self-denial to look 
upon all men as brothers, so long as they abstain from injuring 
us. But it has been contended that benevolence should be 
an ingredient of every aet which one mortal may perform to 
another, and that the amount of foree with which it is exerted 
should bear an exact proportion to the degree in which a fel- 
low-creature stands in need of it; and as rae conceive a 
being more in need of all the aid which pity would prompt us 
to bestow, than he, who, reduced by crime to the level of the 
brute, is yet denied the privilege of the brute, to live uncon- 
scious of a to-morrow ; so I contend that it is on behalf of that 
fallen creature that the highest exercise of our benevolence is 
demanded. Doubtless it is a hard trial of philosophy, instead 
of retorting wrong for wrong, to employ ourselves solely in de- 
vising means for the permanent good of the offender ; but it is 
in the power of enduring this trial that the very difference 
consists between ourselves and the wrong-doer.” 

When reading the criticism of the same article on the 
views of several other writers on insanity, with regard to the 
difficult question, as they all regard it, of the “line” dividing 
responsibility from irresponsibility, we were never more satis- 
fied with the admirable doctrine of Mr Sampson, which has 
all the value of a discovery in morals,—that there is no such 
line. When a criminal act has been committed, its actor is 
co ipso responsible; in other words, liable to seclusion, re- 
straint, and, if possible, cure. It is a question for after-con- 
sideration, whether his treatment shall be in the lunatic asylum 
or the penitentiary. 7 

The Letter concludes with the following temperate and well- 
written reproof: 

“ In bringing this letter to a conclusion, let me express the 
strong regret I feel at the necessity of sending it forth. The 
reputation you enjoy for talent and general worth would have 
induced me, at all times, to notice with respect any candid ob- 
jections that might have proceeded from your pen ; and I trust 
that, even in the present casc, although you have thought pro- 
per to ally your criticism with language almost approaching to 
vituperation, I have not spoken more strongly than is con- 
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sistent with that feeling. I would at the same time take the 
liberty of pointing out to you the evils that must arise, when a 
reviewer, instead of encouraging the free expression of opi- 
nion in relation to a subject upon which much darkness pre- 
vails, and on which, consequently, any opinion properly ex- 
pressed should be received with thankfulness, avails himself of 
his power over the public mind to throw odium upon those who 
venture upon its discussion. In treating of such a subject as 
criminal jurisprudence, and in taking, as I have done, the un- 
popular side of the question, a writer could have no motive be- 
yond the fulfilment of the dictates of his conscience. This 
consideration should at least entitle him to respect; and if he. 
succeed in bringing forward a single fact in illustration of his 
subject which had previously been lost sight of, it should be 
conceded, looking at the momentous nature of his theme, that 
his labours have not been altogether vain. 

“ I feel entitled to press these considerations upon you, be- 
cause, setting aside the correctness or incorrectness of my 
views, I think it will be acknowledged that the work in which 
they are put forth does not contain a single passage that would 
justify the tone which characterises your notice of it. Bold 
as its views may appear, I gave them unhesitatingly to the 
public, because I felt satisfied that where an earnest desire 
was manifested to arrive at truth, and at the same time to 
avoid the offence of treating the opinions of others with disre- 
spect, an author, however much his doctrines might be dis- 
puted, would be sure of gaining from the press a friendly and 
considerate reception :—I need hardly say that this belief has 
been fulfilled to a remarkable extent ; the only exception with 
which I am acquainted being furnished by the British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 

“ Although it is unnecessary that I should trouble you with a 
remonstrance against each of the epithets which you have be- 
stowed upon my doctrines, I must be permitted to conclude 
with one remark in relation to them. Believing that the pre- 
cepts by which we are enjoined to love our enemies, to do good 
to them which hate us, and to hope for forgiveness only as we 
forgive others, contain the truest wisdom ever addressed to the 
human mind, it was natural that I should endeavour to pro- 
mote as far as possible their practical adoption ; and when I 
consider that these views have received the professed adherence 
of a large and increasing portion of mankind, during a period 
of eighteen hundred years, I cannot but feel that, however 
erroneous you may consider them to be, the terms you resort 
to in stigmatizing them as ‘ wild and reckless,’ are not merely 
offensive, but singularly inappropriate.” 

2 
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1V. Mesmerism ; its History, Phenomena, and Practice; with 
Reports of Cases Developed in Scotland. Edinburgh: 
Fraser & Co. 1843. 12mo. Pp. 240. 


This work, it appears, was compiled bythe author, Mr William 
Lang, of Glasgow, in consequence of his having witnessed 
many of the extraordinary phenomena of Mesmerism exhi- 
bited in certain cases which had attracted a considerable de- 
gree of attention, chiefly, we presume, in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood. It does not profess to contain much that is 
original, except the cases related in the fifth chapter; but the 
author is entitled to credit for the pains he has taken to col- 
lect, from various sources, a great deal of curious and interest- 
ing matter, relating to the past history and present state of 
Mesmerism, which is compressed into small bulk, and given 
in an easy and pleasing style. The book is thus very well cal- 
culated to amuse the curious, and to excite the attention of 
those to whom the subject is new, although it will scarcely 
convince the serious and philosophical inquirer after truth. 

ln his preface, the author avows his belief in all the ordi- 
nary phenomena of Mesmerism, and he gives implicit credit 
to all the extraordinary facts, or apparent facts, which are 
brought forward, provided they have occurred under his own 
observation, or have been detailed by others upon evidence | 
which he thinks satisfactory and conclusive. We are con- 
vinced that Mr Lang has examined into the facts and pheno- 
mena of Mesmerism with as much freedom from prejudice as 
he possibly could; we have little doubt that he set out in his 
inquiries with a determination to take for his motto, “ Are 
these things so?” as he advises others to do, and with a reso- 
lution to discover truth, if possible, and to pursue it whither- 
soever it might lead him. But, even with this determina- 
tion, it is still not at all impossible that, after entering upon 
the subject, and passing the threshold of scepticism, there has 
arisen in his mind, gradually and almost unconsciously, a dis- 
position to attend to and believe every thing in the slightest 
degree confirmatory of his favourite opinions, and pass over 
hurriedly, or overlook altogether, every thing of a contrary 
description. We say, it is not at all impossible that this has 
happened ; for it is just what takes place, to a certain extent, 
with all zealous supporters of a favourite theory. In such 
persons there appears to be a positive obliquity of perception, 
in consequence of which, and of preconceived notions, they 
see and report things as existing, which exist only in their 
own imaginations ; and are thus disqualified to be impartial 
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and accurate observers and narrators of facts. Although, then, 
our author strives hard to be considered merely an unbiassed 
and unprejudiced odserver, and a faithful historian of actual 
occurrences, a very cursory perusal of his book will be suff- 
cient to detect the numerous ‘‘ false facts,’ and the many spe- 
cimens of defective evidence, and of the misapplication of 
evidence, which it exhibits. 

The work consists of nine chapters, the first of which con- 
tains a historical sketch of Mesmerism, and some account of 
Mesmer himself. The second gives a summary of the theories 
which have been proposed to explain the phenomena. The 
third treats of the phenomena and states of Mesmerism ; the 
fourth of its application to medical science. The fifth details 
cases of its application to the cure or relief of disease. The 
sixth is entitled “ Mesmeric Processes ;” the seventh, “ Phreno- 
Mesmerism ;” the eighth, ‘‘ Trials of Mesmerism on the Brute 
Creation :?” and the ninth concludes the subject with a few 
general remarks. 

The most interesting of the original cases detailed in the 
fifth chapter is that of Isabella D , which is given at great 
length. The patient was a woman of 28 years of age, “ sub- 
ject to convulsive fits of a very anomalous character, which 
had long withstood all the ordinary plans of treatment,” and 
had amounted to the almost incredible number of from sixty 
to seventy in one day. She had not been out of the house for 
a twelvemonth, and could not do the easiest household work. 
A very minute account is given of her various ailments from 
the year 1824, and of the different means employed under 
many medical practitioners for her relief. It appears, how- 
ever, that it was altogether a very extraordinary case ; and 
although she was often benefited, and her complaints relieved, 
by the medical means employed, they soon returned, and re- 
duced her to the unhappy state described in the report. It 
was at length proposed to try the effect of Mesmerism ; and 
after sundry applications of the influence by Mr Dove, and 
the exhibition of many wonders of clairvoyance, a cure ensued. 
A very curious account is given of another girl, named Isabella 
H , forming case 2, who likewise exhibited all the mar- 
-vels of clairvoyance to great perfection ; visiting in imagina- 
tion places she had never been in, describing places and per- 
sons she had never previously seen, and even relating what 
the people were saying—telling family secrets—and, in short, 
almost disclosing the wonders of an unseen world. With re- 
spect to the first case, Isabella D (the details of which 
we should have given, had our space and the objects of this 
journal permitted), we think there is sufficient evidence to 
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prove, that, by means of acting in some extraordinary manner 
upon the brain and nervous system, either through the 
imagination or by means of Mesmerism, Mr Dove succeeded 
in greatly relieving, if not actually curing, a very singular 
and obstinate case of nervous disease. And this is all that 
can be said positively on the subject. The disease appears 
to have been formerly relieved, or removed for a time, by 
other means; and whether or not the mesmeric cure will 
be permanent, time alone can tell. Admitting, however, the 
cure in this case, and admitting also the correctness of all 
similar cases that have been brought forward (and they are 
not many), the questions arise, Do the whole amount to sufh- 
cient evidence that Mesmerism is a remedial agent deserving 
the excessive praise bestowed upon it by our author !—and do 
they warrant the strong expressions—nay, we must add, the 
abusive calumny—which he throws out, in every chapter of 
his work, upon the whole medical profession, because they 
have not, as a class, tested Mesmerism, and acknowledged its 
merits? To neither of these questions will any well-informed 
unprejudiced man answer in the afiirmative. 

By way of argument in favour of the truth of Mesmerism, 
Mr Lang gives a historical sketch of the opposition made to 
many discoveries in science and art, which were afterwards 
found to be true, and acknowledged by the world,—such 
as the Newtonian philosophy, the circulation of the blood, 
inoculation, vaccination, gas-light, certain medicines, as Pe- 
ruvian bark, &c.; and because Mesmerism is, as he says, 
meeting with the same opposition—which, however, we deny 
—he seems to wish us to infer that it must be true as well as 
' the others. Now, if such be his aim, this is far from being 
sound logic. It involves an evident petitio principii—a begging 
of the question. All that can be fairly said is, that Mesmer- 
ism may be true although opposed, not that it must be true 
because opposed. Have there not been numerous fancied 
discoveries which met with similar opposition, and were soon 
found to be no discoveries at all? Therefore, according to 
our author’s mode of arguing, Mesmerism, meeting with the 
same opposition, must like them be false. Witness the his- 
tory of witchcraft, of the philosopher's stone, and of the elixir 
vite; also the many wonderful discoveries for the cure of 
diseases and the prolongation of human life; the metallic 
tractors ; the Portland powders for gout; Mrs Stevens’ dis- 
solving fluid (for which Parliament gave a grant of L.5000 
upon the recommendation of the medical profession); iron for 
the cure of cancer ; foxglove, prussic acid, oxygen gas, and a 
hundred others, for consumption—all adopted by many medi- 
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cal men, who were of course “ persecuted” for their support 
of them—but all now found to be utterly worthless. In short, 
most men would think that the medical profession deserve 
blame rather for being too credulous than too sceptical,—for 
being too eager to embrace new remedies than the contrary. 
The truth is, that medical men, as a body, have not been 
backward in testing all proposed new remedies, and that they 
have uniformly adopted and sanctioned such, as soon as the 
evidence of their efficacy was sufficient. They are unques- 
tionably the best judges in these matters; the public, even 
the educated part of it, is not. Now, the evidence in favour of 
the remedial powers of Mesmerism, even in cases of unusual 
nervous affections, is not a tithe of what is necessary to estab- 
lish any remedy ; and the cases, reported to be cured or re- 
lieved by its means, are not one in a hundred of those 
given in support of every quack medicine. Many medical 
men are now testing it ; and if its supporters would only state 
facts without prejudice, keep their eyes open, and refrain from 
personal abuse and calumny against a body of men who of all 
classes of society least deserve it, there is no doubt that truth 
would ultimately prevail, to the advantage of all mankind. 

With respect to the case of Isabella D , we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the most wonderful part of the nar- 
rative regarding this woman—all that relates to the seeing 
without eyes, and hearing without ears—in short, the whole 
phenomena of clairvoyance—wants that degree of proof which 
will satisfy any unprejudiced and rational person, who calm- 
ly examines the subject. For establishing the truth of these 
most extraordinary phenomena, there must be proof without 
the shadow of a shade of suspicion. Effects so contrary to 
human reason and experience, must be supported by evidence 
much stronger and more conclusive than that which our au- 
thor has brought forward. Nor can he find fault with any one 
for not believing him, since he has quoted, with approval, the 
following answer of some famous author to Coleridge—“ I 
have seen what I am certain I would not have believed on your 
telling ; and, in all reason, therefore, [ can neither expect nor 
wish that you should believe on mine.” 

Now, his readers cannot fail to remark, that the evidence is 
all on one side—it is wholly of the nature of an ez parte 
statement. No doubt it is admitted that the experiments 
sometimes failed, although no particulars of these failures are 
given. But the attentive reader will at once ask, Did it never 
occur to Mr Lang or Mr Dove, that there could be any decep- 
tion on the part of the girl? Was this not possible? And, if 
possible, then, we maintain, every one is entitled, in such a 
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case, to presume that deception was practised. We happen 
to know that this did occur to many who were present at these 
exhibitions; and on at least two occasions, comprehending 
many different experiments, every one present, except the 
mesmeriser himself, was perfectly satisfied that the girl was 
deceiving. A quotation from page 90 is given below,” from 
which it will be seen that Isabella attempted, while in the 
sleep-waking state, to describe some of the internal parts of 
her own body, which she said she saw; and that there was 
some vague appearance of accuracy in her description. On 
one of the occasions alluded to, it was suggested that some- 
thing of this kind should be again tried. A medical gentle- 
man present put the questions, through the mesmeriser, Mr 
Dove. Not one of the answers even approached correctness. 
She guessed and guessed again, and stumbled on, but evidently 
knew nothing whatever of the subject. She was then ex- 
amined in regard to the appreciation of taste, &c., but in al- 
most every trial she was incorrect. Where she succeeded it 
was clearly by chance, and nothing else ; and all present were 
convinced she heard every thing that was said in the room, 
although represented to be insensible to external impressions, 
except through the medium of the mesmeriser. This, how- 
ever, was put beyond doubt on another evening. The mes- 
meriser had formerly caused her arm and hand to move back- 
wards, forwards, upwards, downwards, &c., according to the 
approach of his own fingers, but without contact, she being 
closely blindfolded ; in short, making her follow, in all respects, 
his movements, although she could not see them. On this even- 
ing one of the gentlemen, speaking aloud, requested Mr Dove 
to repeat this experiment, at the same time beckoning him not 
to make any movement. Accordingly, while Mr Dove stood 
aloof doing nothing whatever, the other gentleman gave the 
directions aloud, and Jsabella, believing, no doubt, that the 
mesmeric passes were going on, moved her arm upwards and 
downwards, to the right side and to the left, according as she 
heard the directions. A gentleman present facetiously re- 
marked—“ Well, this is the most extraordinary and convine- 
ing fact we have yet witnessed ;’’ which was immediately fol- 


* “ To-night patient was more than ordinarily clairvoyant. The experiments 
on her sensations, and her sympathy with the operator, were tried with uniform 
success. Towards the end of the sitting, on the light being withdrawn, she be- 
eame very lucid, and on her attention being directed to her own body, she said 
she saw into it distinctly. Asked if she saw her heart? Replied that she did, 
and described it as small at the bottom and large at the top, with a division in it 
which she felt some difficulty in describing. Asked if she saw her brain? Said, 
with an air of surprise, ‘ O, yes, I see it !—‘ What like is it?’— I see two 
pieces, and then another piece behind.’ She then described ‘a thing going down 
from it in four pieces,’ and strings like a chain all down her back.” 
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lowed by wonderfully increased motions of the arm. It was 
then proposed to make her describe some of the internal organs 
of the body; previously to which a medical gentleman explained 
in her hearing some parts of the brain to the non-professional 
persons present, purposely describing the right side of that 
organ incorrectly, and as if exhibiting something very different 
from the left side. Isabella was then questioned if she saw 
the brain, and what it was like; when she described it almost 
exactly as had been previously done in her hearing—describ- 
ing, therefore, what she could not possibly see, because it did 
not exist, but what she had heard, and supposed to be cor- 
rect. On these-evenings, there might be from ten to twelve 
persons present, three or four of whom were medical gentle- 
men ; and every one of them, except Mr Dove himself, was 
convinced the girl heard every thing that was said, and was, 
in short, attempting to deceive. It is in vain to say, that any 
prejudice existed in the minds of these gentlemen ; they were 
anxious to elicit truth, and at least two of them were in- 
clined to believe in Mesmerism, having previously visited the 
same patient. If any prejudice existed in their minds, it was 
favourable to Mesmerism, not against it. 

If the above be not proof of deception, we should be glad 
to know what would be considered sufficient to prove. deceit 
in any given case. No doubt it may be asserted that all this 
cannot disprove the previous positive facts. It is sufficient to 
answer, that if deceit existed in one instance, it is possible, 
nay probable, that it existed in all. 

We are not aware whether or not the author of the work 
before us had a knowledge of what we have now related, re- 
garding the frequent failures and evident deception of Isabella 
D———. He was not present at either of these exhibitions. 
It is clear, however, that the case is not complete without 
these particulars, for no reader is capable of forming a cor- 
rect opinion regarding it without the evidence on both sides. 

These remarks apply to all the other cases related in Chap- 
ter V., where Mesmerism was employed to elicit the won- 
derful phenomena of clairvoyance, &c. The author cannot 
expect his readers to give eredit to them, for, even as related, 
there is in every one of them, and in every particular, a pos- 
sibility of deceit or collusion, or both. In the case of Walter 
B , it is stated at p. 156,—“* While in the sleep, and with 
his eyes closely bandaged, he has frequently read pages of 
books, with the utmost accuracy, and in a better style than 
he could do in his ordinary waking state.’ If this be so, then 
the eye is no longer the only organ of vision. Is mankind 
prepared to admit this ? Indeed, in the cases of seeing through 
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stone-walls, and through the boards of books, the narrators of 
these experiments prove too much; for, if the eye, or any 
set of nerves which is supposed to be the organ of vision for 
the time, is not affected by one material object, viz., the wall, 
or the boards of the book, it is physically impossible that it 
can be affected by any other material object, viz., the let- 
ters of the book, or the object which the patient is said to dis- 
tinguish on the other side of the wall. It will not do for these 
gentlemen to say, ‘“‘ We do not pretend to explain how these 
things are done; we only know that they are done.” For, if 
they mean to assert, seriously, that pages of books are read 
without using the eyes, but by means of some mental intuition, 
then this implies nothing less than omniscience. Indeed, 
many of these details, seriously related in this volume, posi- 
tively go this length.* In justice to Mr Lang, we must add, 


* We do not go so far as to think, with the writer of this article, that the al- 
leged power of reading when the eyes are covered is equivalent to omniscience, 
though bearing some resemblance to that divine attribute. The subject has been 
discussed at great length and with much ingenuity, by the Rev. Mr Townshend, in 
his Facts in Mesmerism, sect. iii, ““On Mesmeric Sensation,” to which we beg leave 
to refer. ‘‘ We have undoubtedly,” says he, “ startling things to relate ; let them 
not be related in startling language! Words have much power for good and for evil. 
On this account I regret that the term ‘ transposition of the senses’ should ever have 
been applied to mesmeric perception ; for it isa manifest inaccuracy. The senses, 
as I trust I have demonstrated, are never by Mesmerism transposed or removed 
from their real seat. Still more unfortunate is it, that the early mesmerists 
should have sinned against precision of language, so far as to talk of their patients 
seeing with the epigastrium, the fingers, &c. To those who might inadvertently 
repeat such an error, we might suggest, that, when we are made to hear the tick- 
ing of a watch, by means of its contact with the teeth, it would be a rash con- 
clusion that we hear with our teeth. Such expressions as these remove Mesmer- 
ism farther and farther from the safe regions of experience. Our object should 
be ever to shew that it does not alter sensation, save in certain comparatively 
unimportant particulars of its mode of conduction. * œ œ But there still 
remains a stronghold to those who think that to attack a name is to quash a fact. 
‘ What!’ exclaim some persons, ‘do you assert that any one can see with the eyes 
shut? By no means. We will change the term. Why quarrel about a word? 
We will couch the fact of mesmeric perception in any language that is most 
agreeable to the objector; we will allow that to have certain perceptions other- 
wise than by the eye is not properly to see. Let us say, then, that it is to per- 
ceive or know; for knowledge, at any rate, is the end and object of all the senses, 
Knowledge is a general expression of the nature of man. But, be this as it may, 
the nomenclature of Mesmerism, however faulty, evidently makes no difference 
whatever in the facts. It is with these we have to deal, and—unless we actually 
desire to quibble—it is these we must alone consider. But the advocates of Mes- 
merism are placed in a singular dilemma. The world calls out for facts; and, 
when we offer such as we alone have to offer, hurls them back in our teeth. The 
mesmeric vision, or clairvoyance, especially has been gravely and grandly pro- 
nounced to be ‘physically and physiologically impossible.’ How can we reply 
to this? Only, I suppose, as Pascal did to some one who asserted that it was im- 
possible for God, being so great, to busy himself about our little world,—‘ II faut 
être bien grand d’en juger ;'—‘ To decide such a question, one must be great in- 
deed!’ Or again (for there is no lack of answers), ‘ Must every thing be impos- 
sible, which otf insufficience cannot account for? Are there not innumerable 
mysteries in nature, which accident reveals, or experimental philosophy demon- 
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that he himself does not profess to be convinced of the reality 
of “ the more extraordinary phenomena, as evolved more espe- 
cially in the case of Isabella H——.” His reason for in- 


strates to us every day? And shall we yet presume to limit the powers of the 
great Author of that very nature ?’” After all, facts must be the ground of de- 
cision ; and such facts as those detailed with great minuteness by Mr Townshend, 
and the no less wonderful cases narrated by Dr Caldwell in his Facts in Mesmer- 
tsm, and Thoughts on its Causes and Uses, assuredly claim from the impartial reader, 
not belief indeed, but suspension of judgment, until he himself shall witness cases 
where all possibility of perception through the ordinary channels, and likewise all 
possibility of successful deceit, are excluded. Last summer, we had several oppor- 
tunities of putting to the test, and witnessing the putting to the test by others, of 
the power of clairvoyance said to be possessed by Isabella H——, whose case is 
given by Mr Lang; and although she did sometimes tell with surprising aceuracy 
the appearances and other qualities of some of the objects in distant apartments, 
with whose contents she certainly had noordinary means of becoming acquainted, 
still, her failures were far more abundant than her successes, and the vagueness of 
her language was generally such, as to render it quite as susceptible of an inter- 
pretation at variance with the reality, as of that more “‘ satisfactory” one which 
the interrogators were apt togive it. She seldom named any object; but usually 
spoke of “ a thing like the setting sun,” “ semething with three divisions in it,” 
“ a beast that looks wild and runs on hills,” “ a strange thing, with something in 
the middle,” and so on. In such experiments, the greatest care should be taken 
to distinguish what is said by the patient, from the interpretations of the ex- 
perimenter; and no leading questions ought to be put. Indeed, we cannot ascribe 
seientific value to any report of a case, unless every question and answer is set 
down verbatim, by an accurate writer, on the spot. That a clairvoyant should 
sometimes fail, is no proof that at other times there must have been a similar 
want of success: Mesmerists do not pretend that the power exists at all times, 
and in all states of the constitution. ‘(I found,” says Mr Townshend, in speak- 
ing of one of his patients, “ that the sensibility of the sleep-waker might be ex- 
hausted by a multiplicity of experiments, or their too rapid repetition, Some- 
times, after having named many objects eorrectly, he would begin to make mis- 
takes, and evidently to guess instead of to perceive. At other moments, he would 
push impatiently away from him the cards, books, &c., that were presented to 
him, and exclaim, ‘ Maintenant je ne puis plus.’ Again, when allowed to re- 
main quiet for a while, he would recover his clairvoyance, in the same manner 
that the nervous energy of persons in the normal state, when impaired through 
over-excitement, returns to its pristine functions after an interval of repose.” 
And a little farther on Mr Townshend proceeds: “ Many failures, which have 
stamped Mesmerism as an imposition, may be attributed, I am convinced, to the 
action of disturbing causes, or the absence of those circumstances which are re- 
quisite to ensure success. ‘Fhat this has not been acknowledged on all hands is, 
perhaps, as much the fault of mesmerisers themselves as of their opponents. The 
former, proud of the faculties of their patients, do not like to admit that these 
faculties are variable and liable to a number of restrictions. They, therefore, 
fail to forewarn those whom they invite to witness their proceedings, that the 
whole exhibition may chance to bea failure, and that the clairvoyantof to-day may be 
nothing remarkable to-morrow. What is the consequence of this mistaken dis- 
ingenuousness ? Even they who, if duly advertised of the true state of things, 
would be the first to acquiesce in the necessities of the case, are revolted by find- 
ing a discrepancy between the performance and the promise —the fact and their 
expectation of the fact. Mesmerisers, then, cannot be too careful in stating all 
the drawbacks to their success; and, at the same time, every person should, in 
all fairness, concede to mesmeric experiments the same privilege which is ac- 
corded to all others, namely, a precognition of those causes which may render 
them difficult or impossible to be repeated. At present it may be safely asserted 
that never was any subject, capable of physical experiment, submitted to such 
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serting that and some other cases is, that, as the phenomena 
cannot be entirely withdrawn from public observation, the 
more prominently they are brought forward the better. ‘If 
based on delusion,” he continues, ‘‘ let them be exposed ; if 
on truth, let them go forth, in the hope that the mystery will 
one day be cleared up. Some individuals will, no doubt, turn 
aside from an inquiry with which such seeming absurdities 
are connected, and others will be afforded a pretext to raise 
the empty laugh of ignorance. This cannot be helped. Mes- 
merism is true, whatever may be the ultimate decision of 
mankind regarding the higher states of clairvoyance ; and, if 
we put the latter aside, no intelligent mind, anxious only after 
truth, can long remain in doubt. Mesmerism is not to be re- 
jected as a whole; its benefits as a branch of the healing art 
are not to be thrown to the winds, even although it should 
finally appear that certain persons have allowed too wide a 
range to their imaginations. We neither admit nor reject the 
phenomena of the higher states of clairvoyance; but viewing 
them as a curious topic of enquiry in connection with Mesme- 
rism, we have produced the evidence in the form it has reach- 
ed our hands.”—P. 236. Mr Lang also states that Dr El- 
liotson “ has never had a case of clairvoyance in his own ex- 
perience ; and his opinion, as given to a gentleman who some 
time ago visited him in London, was to the effect, that, while 
there is every reason to believe that such a condition does 
exist, yet the patients, in these cases, appear to be so much 
infected with a disposition to deceive, that, as yet, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to say when, or upon what occasion, their 
statements are to be relied on.”—P. 32. Mr Dove, in some 
remarks furnished by him to Mr Lang, but which we have 
not room to quote entire, maintains, that, although in some 
of the mesmeric states, there is not only great liability in 
the patient to self-deception, but likewise “either a delibe- 
rate disposition to deceive, or an instinctive manifestation 
of cunning, and a peculiar desire to astonish us with lying 
wonders, reminding one of the spirit of deception so vividly 
manifested in the insane ;” yet “‘ such a disposition is certainly 
not characteristic of the lucid or ecstatic vigil, in which, on 
the contrary, we have a manifestation of the very spirit of truth 
itself. One general source of perplexity and erroneous infer- 


unjust requisitions as that of Mesmerism. It has been expected to give the same 
results at all times, and under all circumstances. The truth, however, is, that 
mesmeric sleep-waking does not only present different degrees in different per- 
sons, but in the same, The patient may at one time be mesmerised, but not to 
clairvoyance; at another, he may display the most admirable faculties of the mes- 
meric state.”—-EpiTor. 
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ence in regard to mesmeric phenomena,” he adds, “ I conceive 
to be the fact, that states, in themselves peculiarly differ- 
ent, and manifesting totally distinct symptoms, are often con- 
founded together under the heterogeneous title of ‘ THE mes- 
meric state.’’? A remark similar to the last is quoted from 
Mr Colquhoun, who proceeds to say—* The alleged propen- 
sity to deception in somnambulists has been remarked by al- 
most all the elementary writers, especially in the case of fe- 
males, and it has been generally, attributed to their vanity and 
love of display. I suspect it is owing, in a great measure, to 
the importunity or mismanagement of the operator, or of those 
en rapport with the patient. I believe it has never been known 
to occur in the highest state of clairvoyance, in which the fa- 
culties appear to be quite spiritualized. We cannot, how- 
ever, be too cautious in putting questions to somnambulists, or 
taxing their powers too much, as they may themselves be 
deceived, and deceive others, without intending it.” 


With respect to “‘ Phreno-Mesmerism,” the subject of Chap- 
ter VII., we would remark, that if the brain and nervous 
system, as a whole, can be acted upon by mesmeric influence, 
and certain effects produced, it is not unphilosophical to ad- 
mit, that certain portions only of that system may in like 
manner be affected, the other portions being in a quiescent 
state. We would then have some of the mental faculties 
acting, while the others were not ; which is, in fact, what con- 
stantly takes place in the natural state, and what the sup- 
porters of Phreno-Mesmerism maintain can be produced by 
the influence which one person has over another. But con- 
cerning the cases detailed in this chapter, and indeed all the 
cases yet made public in which contact was the means em- 
ployed, we do not think that they afford sufficient unexcep- 
tionable evidence to prove the fact. So long as itis considered 
necessary to touch the seat of the organ in the head, so long 
must the evidence be insufficient to connect the supposed cause 
with the resuit ; since it is undeniable that the person operated 
upon, knowing the natural manifestations and signs, can at once 
exhibit them, and thus deceive the beholders. That this has 
been done in many of the exhibitions over the country, got 
up generally for the purpose of making a little money, is ex- 
tremely probable ; and in those cases where no deceit or col- 
lusion could exist, the persons being ignorant of Phrenology and 
of the location of the organs, complete failures have generally 
been the consequence. Even those successful cases where 
the persons mesmerised were ignorant of Phrenology, cannot 
be expected to convince any one who is destitute of the means 
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of ascertaining that the alleged ignorance really existed ; 
though such cases, we admit, may serve as legitimate grounds 
for belief on the part of the experimenters or witnesses who 
have certain knowledge (not easily to be attained) of the entire 
absence of phrenological information. 

Besides, here again the promoters of these extraordinary 
scenes prove too much. It is supposed and admitted by them, 
that, during the trance or sleep, all the organs are in a state of 
inaction, and that, by ¢ouching one organ, the manifestations of 
the corresponding mental power are immediately produced, 
that organ being alone brought into a state of activity, and all 
the others remaining quiescent. Thus, Dr Engledue says :— 
“ The finger applied to Imitation produced the most splendid 
mimicry it is possible to conceive. The words and gestures 
of friends were copied in the most exact manner. Anecdotes 
which had been forgotten by all the members of the family, 
were repeated in a way that brought the circumstances in- 
stantaneously to their recollection, notwithstanding many 
years had elapsed. On one occasion, the manifestation of the 
fucalty was permitted to continue for half an hour, and was 
then stopped by a wave of the hand over the organ, without 
contact.’”—-Pp. 184-5. Here, many faculties besides Imitation 
were brought into action ; for, in order to produce “words 
and gestures,” Language and some of the perceptive facul- 
ties would be required; to relate ‘anecdotes that had been 
forgotten,’ Language, Individuality, and Eventuality, would 
all be necessary. And yet all these faculties are said to have 
been brought iuto action by a touch of the seat of the organ 
of Imitation alone, and the whole put again into a quiescent 
state by a wave of the hand.* 

Again, the manifestations are not always those of the organs 
touched, but something very different. ‘‘ A gentleman pre- 
sent undertook to guide the operator, and, stating aloud that 
he intended that Veneration should be touched, directed the 
hand of the operator to the organ of Acquisitiveness. The 
manifestation was that of Veneration. In the same manner, 
the patient picked pockets on Veneration being touched, and 
the manifestation was invariably that talked of by the gentle- 
man who directed, and not that of the organ which the operator 
touched.”—P. 206. Would not this be considered proof positive 
of deception in regard to any ordinary transaction of life? If 
not, how is it possible to discover deceit at all? If, when 


* This rousing of several faculties by touching the organ of one, is, we be- 
lieve, generally explained by saying, that, by the ordinary law of association, 
when one faculty is excited, those which have usually acted along with it like- 
wise come into play.—EDITOR. 
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the organ of Veneration was touched, the manifestation had 
been that of Veneration, would it not have been stated as cor- 
rect, and a strong proof of the power of the operator, and of 
the truth of Phreno-Mesmerism? And in like manner, when 
the manifestation was that of an entirely different mental fa- 
culty, should it not be considered a miserable failure? Surely 
such cases loudly warn us to beware of too easily admitting 
the reality of apparent confirmations of the doctrines of the 
phreno-mesmerists ! 

Dr Elliotson, as our readers are aware, has never succeeded 
in exciting any cerebral organ by merely willing its activity ; 
while Mr Colquhoun ascribes the whole phenomena to the in- 
fluence of the operator’s will. Mr Lang takes a middle 
course, and, holding, on the one hand, the will of the 
operator “to be totally insufficient to account for the varied 
manifestations of Phreno-Mesmerism,” thinks, on the other, 
that there are cases which prove that the mere will is some- 
times efficacious enough to excite the mental faculties. ‘‘ We 
have seen,” says he, “ many curious results flow from the 
mentally expressed wish of the operator, some of which 
have been recorded in the cases in this volume. In that of 
Catherine M——, on one occasion when her brother had ex- 
cited the organ of Love of Approbation, she began to decorate 
her person, took down her hair, and commenced to comb it. 
The manifestation stopped the instant the finger was removed. 
We quietly requested him [the manner ought to have been 
specified |, without again going near the patient, to proceed to 
a distant part of the room, and there to wish that the mani- 
festation should be resumed. On his doing so, she com- 
menced at the part she broke off, went on with the duties of 
the toilet, and did not stop until he again came near her. 
He was then requested also in such a manner that the patient 
could not be aware of what was about to be done, to put his 
finger upon Conscientiousness, but firmly to will the manifes- 
tation of Acquisitiveness. It appeared to some present, that 
there was a conflict going on for a time in the mind of the 
patient, but the practical result of the experiment was, that 
she picked her brother’s pockets. He then ceased to wish, 
keeping his fingers still unmoved upon Conscientiousness, 
when she threw away the articles of which she had possessed 
herself, and exhibited strong marks of shame at having been 
detected in an improper act. We do not bring forward these 
facts for the purpose of disproving the organology of Phreno- 
logy, but merely to shew that the will of the operator—his 
wish unexpressed in ordinary language—has a powerful effect 
upon the minds of certain patients.”’—P.206. After adverting 
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to the case already quoted above, in which Acquisitiveness, in- 
stead of Veneration, gave symptoms of activity (thus illustrat- 
ing the fact that “ patients have been led into erroneous 
manifestations, through conversations carried on by those 
around them”), Mr Lang wisely adds—“ These hints are 
thrown out principally for the purpose of inducing caution. 
In the hands of some operators, organs are ntultiplying at a 
wonderfully rapid rate, such as it is difficult to follow; and 
inquirers would do well to proceed with the utmost care in 
the investigation. We neither admit nor reject Mesmerism 
as a proof of the truth of Phrenology. We certainly incline 
to the opinion that the connection between the two doctrines 
will ultimately be established; but, meanwhile, we should 
like to see the question submitted to the test of further careful 
experiment.’’—P, 207. 

The views of Mr Braid, which are expounded by that gen- 
tleman himself in an article inserted in our present Number, 
are next laid by Mr Lang before his readers, in the form of 
quotations from Mr Braid’s Neurypnology. Whether the 
theory of that gentleman is sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of Phreno-Mesmerism, may well be doubted ; but, 
assuredly, his experiments have strengthened our inclination 
to wait, as Mr Lang intends to do, for additional light, before 
adopting any decided opinion as to the value of Mesmerism in 
relation to Phrenology. We heartily applaud the investiga- 
tions of Mr Braid, and of all other experimenters, and ob- 
servers of facts ; and shall welcome from every quarter, such 
evidence as may lead to the settlement, in either way, of this 
much-debated question. 

In conclusion, let us return fora little to a subject on which 
some remarks have already been offered ; namely, the asper- 
sions thrown by Mr Lang upon the medical profession. In 
almost every chapter we find such expressions as these: 
“ The medical profession are a stubborn and stiff-necked gene- 
ration.” —‘‘ The majority of the medical profession remaining 
wilfully blind to the truth.” —“ Medical and clerical bigotry.” 
—“ Medical men were resolved not to be convinced.” —“ They 
set themselves in resolute opposition to Mesmerism.’’—‘ The 
pusilanimity of the medical profession.”—‘“ The jealousy of 
the medical men.””—“ They were resolved that Mesmerism, if 
possible, should be put down.”—‘“ The members of the medical 
profession are the only individuals who may be said to stand 
aloof.’*—* It is really time that the disgraceful and unprinci- 
pled opposition offered by medical men to Mesmerism should 
cease.” Now, these expressions, occurring through the whole. 
work, shew an acrimony against the medical profession which 
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is not easily explained, since the subject and the facts con- 
nected with it do not warrant such statements. Whatever 
may have been the conduct of individual medical men with 
respect to Mesmerism, we deny that the profession, as a body, 
has scouted it, and refused to inquire into its merits. Sixty 
years ago, it was subjected to the most patient investigation 
for several years by many medical men in France, Great Bri- 
tain, and other countries, and an almost unanimous verdict 
was given against its powers as a remedial agent. Again, 
within the last ten years, not a few members of the profession 
in those countries have returned to it, and are still continuing 
their investigations, as Mr Lang’s own book testifies. But when 
he chooses to say that the medical men are “ the only indivi- 
dwals, who, as a class, refuse to recognise the truths which 
Mesmerism unfolds,” he simply says what is not true. No 
class of society whatever has yet expressed its belief in Mes- 
merism. Particular individuals from every class may be found 
who have decided, some in favour of, and others against, the 
truth of Mesmerism ; but to talk of any class of mankind what- 
ever believing such doctrines, is pure absurdity. And yet, we 
are perhaps wrong after all. One class probably has been 
attracted by the mysterious exhibitions, and may have been 
converted. If so, it must be that class, the members of 
which are least able to judge between true and false evi- 
dence—the ignorant and uneducated, who are ready to be- 
lieve every thing that is wonderful and mysterious, who at- 
tach peculiar interest and importance to all that is paradoxi- 
cal, and the great majority of whom still believe in the exist- 
ence, on earth, of ghosts and witches. If any class of men 
has yet expressed its firm conviction of the truth of Mesmer- 
ism, it must be this class ; and to its assent our author is ex- 
ceedingly welcome. 

Again, Mr Lang talks freely enough of medical prejudice, 
and jealousy, and bigotry. But is the prejudice all on one 
side ? Are those men perfectly free from prejudice, who differ 
from nearly the whole mass of mankind, and believe in things, 
many of them contrary to reason, subversive of all experience, 
and in opposition to the plainest dictates of common sense? 
One might believe it possible that their opinions will turn out 
correct; but to believe them free from all prejudice, is quite 
out of .the question. On the occasions when Isabella D—— 
failed completely in her trials, as we have already shewn, 
the only prejudiced person in the room appeared to be the 
mesmeriser himself: he only “ would not be convinced ;” he 
only would not believe the evidence of his own senses. He 
came to the experiments with a prejudice in favour of Mes- 
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merism, and he would not believe truth when it was displayed 
to him. 

Mr Lang also speaks of persecution so often, that one would 
almost think some of the mesmerists had been hanged or be- 
headed—banished or suffered imprisonment at the very least. 
_ But we observe it is always the medical men who persecute. 
Now, let any one read over his fourth chapter, and then say, 
if it does not shew strong signs that he would be a persecutor 
if he could. Alas for the poor doctors, if he were to be their 
judge! But then, Dr Elliotson has surely been persecuted 
by his medical brethren for espousing Mesmerism! If, as 
our author states, the Doctor lost a great part of his practice 
in London, is the medical profession to blame for this? 
It surely shews that the public at large had something to do 
with the persecution, when they withdrew their patronage 
from him. The truth probably is, that even Mesmerism was 
only indirectly the cause of the diminution in his practice, if 
such really took place. From paying so much attention to 
Phrenology and Mesmerism, he could not, it may have been 
inferred, attend closely to his professional duties. Practice 

would soon be found to decline by any medical man who 
should direct his attention almost exclusively to one subject, 
whatever that subject might happen to be. 

We were not a little amused on reading Mr Lang’s defence of 
the genuineness of the manifestations given by the young girls 
O’Key, the first mesmeric patients Dr Elliotson exhibited in 
London several years ago. It seems, some one had the auda- 
city to state that these girls were impostors; a fact, we may 
remark, proved to demonstration—if ever there was any indi- 
vidual fact proved in this world—and known to have been so 
by every impartial man acquainted with the particulars.* But 
our champion of Mesmerism and of Dr Elliotson says no; and 
gives proof of it. ‘* Listen,” he says, “ to what Dr Elliotson 
states in his Numerous Cases, published in 1848 ;”’ and then 
follows a quotation from the Doctor, finishing with—“ Every 
thing stated or ever printed to their disadvantage, was an abso- 
lute falsehood ; I repeat these words emphatically, an absolute 
falsehood.” Verily Mr Lang is no lawyer, if he supposes that 
Dr Eliiotson will be taken by the public as a witness in his 
own cause. Did any one ever expect, after the scenes exhi- 
bited, and the discoveries detailed in the Lancet respecting 
these girls, that Dr E. would ever admit the imposition, and 
confess that he was himself deceived? Assuredly none. Our 
author evidently knows nothing of the circumstances, except 


* See various articles under the title “ Animal Magnetism,” in the Lancet for 
4837-8, vol. ii. 
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through the medium of Dr E. himself, otherwise he would be 
aware that the Doctor's evidence on this subject is not worth 
a straw. That Dr E. himself is firmly convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the girls, is a circumstance of no weight with those 
who think themselves as able to estimate the value of evidence 
as he ; and who, at all events, are more likely to form an un- 
biassed judgment on the question. 


V. The British Medical Journals. 


1. The Medico-Chirurgical Review, No. LXXVI. (April 1843), 
contains a long analysis of Mr Guthrie’s work “ On Injuries 
of the Head affecting the Brain.” One result of his experience in 
cases of loss of considerable portions of the cerebrum, is stated 
by Mr Guthrie to be, that brain is more rarely lost from the 
forepart of the head without danger to life, than from the 
middle part; and that a fracture of the skull, and even the 
lodgement of a foreign body and a portion of the bone in the 
brain, may be sometimes borne without any great inconve- 
nience in the back part. With respect to concussion, he thinks 
that the exact condition or lesion of the brain is far from being 
very clear; “ whilst he agrees,” says the reviewer, “ as all 
rational thinkers must, with Sir B. Brodie, that ‘there may be 
changes and alterations of structure in the brain, which our 
senses are incapable of detecting.’ ”—P. 294. According to 
Mr Guthrie, in children the cranium does not break so readily 
as in adults, the brain bears pressure better, and the level of 
the bone is gradually restored. ‘‘ Avellan says that a girl of 
fourteen had a depression of the right parietal bone from a 
blow, which gave rise to mental derangement, amounting almost 
to imbecility, for three months; at the end of which time the 
depressed bone gradually resumed its level, and the girl com- 
pletely recovered. In Quesnay, Mémoires de l’Académie de 
Chirurgie de Paris, tome i.” (P. 309). ‘* When a person,” says 
Mr Guthrie, * has received a serious blow on the head, which 
has given rise to an exfoliation of the bone, or to a very slight 
depression of the skull, he is rarely restored to his previous 
healthy and natural state. . . . . In all these cases, and 
I could relate many, of persons of education, they can bear no 
great exertion of any kind. They fall down under exposure to 
heat. They are easily inebriated, rendered furious by a small 
quantity of liquor, and often become stupefied,: comatose, or 
even die suddenly. In addition to these evils, which may be 
avoided by care, many are subjected to fits, which are appa- 
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rently epileptic ; and others suffer from such intolerable pain 
in the part injured, as well as in the head generally, as to be 
rendered miserable and desirous of seeking relief at any risk. 
These injuries are often accompanied during their progress by 
mental defects which time does not always remove. The me- 
mory is very often much impaired. It is frequently defective 
as to things as well as to persons. The sight of one or both 
eyes may be impaired, or even lost. Ptosis, or a falling of the 
upper lid, is not an uncommon although a more curable defect. 
Speech is not only difficult, but the power of uttering certain 
words is often lost; a language is occasionally for a time for- 
gotten, and a sort of conventional one has even been adopted, 
in the manner mentioned by Sir A. Cooper, the Baron Larrey, 
Sir B. Brodie, and in the case related by Dr Hennen, which 
was under my own observation. The more serious evils which 
befall these unfortunate sufferers are aberrations of mind, ren- 
dering some degree of restraint necessary, or a state of fatuity, 
which is not less distressing. These intellectual defects are 
often accompanied by various states of lameness and debility, 
from which there is but little hope of recovery.”—P. 324. 
_ In a notice of Sir Alexander Crichton’s ‘“‘ Commentaries on 
some Doctrines of a dangerous tendency in Medicine,” it is 
mentioned (p. 398) that he repudiates the doctrine of insanity 
being a disease of the mind, if by mind we mean the soul, ot 
“ the immaterial agent which directs our reason or moral feel- 
ings.” Sir Alexander, says the reviewer, “ justly considers 
the anatomical researches of Foville and Delaye as the very 
best that have ever been made in respect to the condition of 
the brain in insanity. These gentlemen always took care to 
have a sound brain on the table while dissecting the brain of a 
maniac. In acute cases of insanity, the cineritious part of the 
brain was discovered by these gentlemen to be preternaturally 
red and congested. In early stages of acute insanity, no adhe- 
sions of the membranes to the cortical substance were disco- 
vered ; but in chronic cases these adhesions were very com- 
mon.” Dr Carpenter, in his ‘* Prineiples of Human Physio- 
logy,” writes as follows: “ From the great vascularity of the 
grey matter, and the occurrence of a structure of corre- 
sponding character around the origins of the afferent nerves, 
it is evident that its functions must be different from those of 
the fibrous structure; and, whilst there is no evidence that 
the latter serves any different purpose than that of a mere 
conductor, there seems good reason to believe that all the ac- 
tive operations, of which the nervous system is the instrument, 
originate in the former.” 

A very remarkable case, bearing upon this subject, is men- 
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tioned by Dr Brigham in his recently published ‘* Inquiry con- 
cerning the Functions and Diseases of the Brain; we here 
extract it from that work, p. 62. It is the case of an idiot, who 
died during the clinical course of M. Esquirol, in 1823. ‘“ The 
right side of the body was extremely atrophied. The limbs 
of this side were reduced almost to skin and bone, and not 
capable of the least motion. ‘They were also considerably 
shorter than the limbs of the opposite side, which were well 
developed, and capable of motion. In short, the left side of 
the body was in a natural and healthy condition, while the 
right was paralytic, emaciated, and of diminutive length. The 
cause of this singular appearance was sought for after death 
with great diligence, and the autopsy was witnessed by a large 
number. No. disease was found on examining the body, ex- 
cept that of the brain. The head was quite small, though the 
bones of the cranium exhibited nothing remarkable. The 
hemispheres of the brain presented no appearance of convolu- 
tions. The cineritious substance was wanting on both sides. 
But the condition of the medullary part of the brain. was most 
interesting. On the right side it was natural, as the discase 
appeared to have extended only to the surface of the right hemi- 
sphere; but in the left hemisphere it was almost entirely want- 
ing, and its place filled by a semi-transparent fluid.”* Dr 
Brigham considers this case fully to establish the opinion, that 
the grey matter is the seat of the mental faculties, and the 
medullary that of the motive powers. “ Ft is evident,” he adds, 
“ from the condition of the brain, that the paralysis and atrophy 
of the right side of the body, was owing to the absence of the 
medullary portion of the left side of the brain, and that motion 
cannot be dependent on the cineritious portion of the convo- 
lutions, for this was wanting on both sides. ‘The absence of the 
cineritious substance may, however, account for the idiocy. 
I do not know of a case deserving of more consideration than: 
this, not merely as relates to the confirmation of the views 
advanced respecting the functions of the cineritious and me- 
dullary parts of the brain. but as shewing that the healthy and 
full development of the muscles, limbs, and other parts of the 
body, is dependent upon the healthy condition of the nervous 
system.” 

Tt is natural to ask, how this doctrine, that the mental powers 
are the function. of the grey matter exclusively, will, if con- 
firmed by farther observation, affect Phrenology. At present 
it is impossible to answer the question. Of this, however, we 
may rest assured, that whatever may be ultimately determined 
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on the point, the fact will stand unshaken, that certain very 
recognisable forms of the brain are accompanied by certain 
well-defined mental qualities. There is no fear of any one truth 
being found to clash with another. 

On page 432 of the same Number, the following quotation 
is made from Dr Matthew Truman’s work on “ Food and its 
Influence on Health and Disease :’—‘* Many persons consider 
that the human race has degenerated since the variety of our 
food has been so much increased. . . . One trivial cir- 
cumstance may be mentioned to prove the incorrectness of 
such an opinion. At the time of the tournament lately given 
by the Earl of Eglintoun at his seat in Scotland, when the old 
armour of so many departed Templars was brought out for the 
use of the knights who were to figure at that entertainment, 
many periodical publications teemed with paragraphs assert- 
ing that a great deal of padding and filling-up was necessary, 
to enable our young but degenerate aristocracy (as they were 
called), to keep on the corselets, arm-pieces, and sheaves, on 
account of the gigantic stature of the persons for whom they 
had originally been made. Mr Pratt of Bond Street, who 
provided a large portion of this armour, states the very reverse 
to have been the case; that the reason, in almost every in- 
stance, the old armour had to be altered was, that it was too 
small instead of being too large. Most of the cuirasses and the © 
coverings for the limbs were found to be so tight across the 
chest and round the arms and legs, that they could not be 
worn ; and scarcely any of the helmets could be got on before 
they were enlarged ; most satisfactorily proving that the higher 
orders of young men, in this country, possess a more perfect 
corporeal development than those of a similar class had six or 
seven hundred years ago.” 

The reviewer of Dr Carpenter’s “ Principles of General and 
Comparative Physiology,” after quoting, with full and warm 
concurrence, the opinion of that writer, that “ no one, who has 
had sufficient opportunities of observation, can doubt that the 
intellectual faculties, which have been developed by cultivation, 
are generally transmitted to the offspring in an improved state ; 
so that the descendant of a line of educated ancestors will 
probably have a much higher capacity for instruction than the 
child that springs from an illiterate race,”"—adds the exclama- 
tion, “ How wide a field for discussion and for action does this 
consideration present! How gravely do the spread of educa- 
tion and the science of intermarriage address themselves to the 
attention of the philanthropist and the legislator! The fruits 
of care and culture are not confined to the well-being of a 
single individual: they bear within them the blessings of in- 
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crease ; and multiply tenfold with each succeeding genera- 
tion.” 

According to Dr Robert Hull, a somewhat eccentric writer, 
whose “ Essays on Determination of Blood to the Head” are 
noticed at page 466, “the marvel is, that everybody who has 
lime to think, does not run mad! In this unfathomable uni- 
verse, whether viewed with the eye astronomical or microscopic, 
the awful so predominates, that not fo be mad seems a special 

roof of the grace of God; or of a natural hebetude of soul.” 

o this the doctor adds tho “dogmata of the Calvinistic school,” 
which inculcates that a few are selected, “ for no virtues, but to 
shew the irresistibility of their Maker,” and the rest are to be 
damned, whether virtuous or wicked, for the same purpose of 
shewing the absolute power of the Deity! “ There is no doubt,” 
adds the reviewer, “that these gloomy, not to say impious, 
tenets drive many weak minds mad every day. It is only as- 
tonishing that people of any. intellect or reflection could enter- 
tain such degrading ideas of the Omniscient, the Omnipotent 
Author of our existence and Governor of the universe !”’ 

No. LXXVII. of this Review (July 1843), we already no- 
ticed to some extent in our last Number, so that little remains 
te be gleaned from it at present. In an excellent article on 
the Treatment of Children, it is mentioned as. having been 
very generally observed with respect to children recovering 
from cholera infantum, that they “ crave much for salted meat 
and fish ; and: the most experienced physicians, including Drs 
Rush, Parrish, and Hosack, have remarked that this instinct 
may be indulged not only with perfect safety, but with posi- 
tive advantage to the health.”—P. 93. Here is an additional 
example of that discriminating power, which, as we noticed in a 
_ former paper (vol. x. p. 262.), Alimentiveness seems frequently 
to possess when the body is in a state of disease. 

Our only other extract from the July No. of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, shall be a lively sally against the lawyers 
for presuming to despise medical wisdom as a light to guide 
them in cases of insanity :— 

“ It is of paramount importance at the present moment to 
disseminate correct notions on the nature of insanity. The 
Judges are deliberating at the summons of the Chancellor, 
who, backed by an ex-Chancellor, himself a representative of 
panto-mania, seems far frem disinclined to render the law of 
insanity stringent, and to hold all cheap but the judicial ¿pse 
dirit. Thatasetofmen, whether clothed in red or black, who 
practically know nothing of the malady they pronounce upon, 
should settle, ex cathedra, what are its symptoms and its nature, 
is certainly absurd enough. That these same men should affect 
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to look down on the opinions of those who make its investiga- 
tion their business, and who, in all that relates to an acquaint- 
ance with the bodily and mental constitution, must be im- 
measurably their superiors, goes even beyond absurdity. But 
when the sum of their ignorance is to constitute the law, and 
beccme the Procrustian bed into which the wretched madman 
is in future to be forced, it is the duty of the humane and the 
enlightened, to oppose to the brutality of political rancour, 
and the assumptions of incompetent authority, the mild and 
steady dictates of science and of truth. Our course is clear. 
It is for us to state the facts as they are—to shew when and 
where, and in what degree, the mental powers are impaired— 
to disabuse the world of its vague notions of the mind—to 
point out the connection between mental and corporeal ail- 
ments—to explain the dependence of the former on the latter 
—and to establish the axiom that, as the brain is the instru- 
ment of the intellectual acts, it is to its alterations that we 
must look for the causes and the explanation of their aberra- 
tions. To whatever result the pursuit of truth may lead, it 
is immaterial to inquire. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. That 
pursuit is the noblest accorded by Heaven to man, and it is a 
sort of blasphemy on Providence to pretend that the discovery 
of truth can be baneful. Society must be rotten when its 
parts are cemented by falsehood, and upheld by error. We 
trust that our brethren will not be intimidated by the bluster- 
ing of any party, nor sink from the fearless expression of what 
they think and know, in the Courts of Justice. A bold front 
and a calm disregard of bigoted or of interested clamour befits 
those upon whose evidence the life of the unfortunate maniac 
hangs. And whatever opposition may be made to the recep- 
tion of truth, we may rest in the perfect confidence of its final 
triumph.’’—P. 160. 

In No. LXXVIII. (October 1843), our readers will find 
(p. 291), an interesting abstract of a paper on “ The Tempera- 
ments considered in their relation to Health, by M. Royer- 
Collard,” published in the tenth volume of the ‘“‘ Mémoires de 
P Académie Royale de la Médecine.” In the opinion of that 
writer, the ordinary descriptions of the temperaments are 
founded upon mere conjecture. He thinks it is to the com- 
position of the blood that we are to look, not for the cause, but 
for the characters of the temperaments. He declines offering 
any arrangement or nomenclature of the temperaments, satis- 
fied with having pointed out what he considers to be errone- 
ous ideas prevailing upon the subject, and shewn the mode m 
which future investigation should be conducted. 
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From an article on Dr Francis Willis’s ‘“‘ Treatise on Men- 
tal Derangement” (p. 472), it appears that the Doctor is firm- 
ly,convinced, not only of the efficacy, but also of the necessity, 
of the restraint of insane persons. Notwithstanding the out- 
cry raised against restraint, and more particularly against 
“ those beneficial auxiliaries, the waistcoat, the chair, and the 
belt and gloves,” he does not shrink from upholding them, 
believing it is the abuse of these, and not the use, which 
ought to be condemned. With regard to the introduction of 
a system of religious instruction and discipline into lunatic 
asylums, the Doctor is of opinion that it is a strange anomaly 
that it should be deemed useful to introduce into an asylum, 
for the daily attention of insane persons, a subject which is 
itself a very common cause of insanity. ‘‘ However desirable 
it may be, either for the sake of example or for the sake of 
preserving an orderly behaviour among the insane, that they 
should attend Divine worship, I am of opinion that the sys- 
tem of religious discipline should cease with that attendance. 
I think that all attempts at religious instruction are not only 
useless, but often injurious; and this opinion is fully corro- 
borated by experiments which have been made on the sub- 
ject.” Of course, much will depend on the character of what 
is given under the very comprehensive title of religious in- 
struction. 


2. The Lancet. 


At a meeting of the Governors of Bethlem Hospital in June 
last, the report of a special committee, recommending various 
alterations and ameliorations in the treatment of the patients, 
was taken into consideration. Much debate, says the Morn- 
ing Fost, ensued on the proposition of the committee, ‘*‘ That a 
-billiard-table should be hired in order to promote the exercise 
and amusement of the inmates.” Mr Anderton expressed his 
surprise at such a recommendation, because, first of all, luna- 
tics could not play at games, and in the next place for as 
much as that a person who was capable of playing at games 
of chance was not fit to remain in a lunatic asylum ; and if it 
were intended to introduce all those comforts and luxuries the 
patients would never wish to leave! He thought that bil- 
liards would lead to excitement, and, by promoting a system 
of gambling, have an injurious effect, and therefore moved 
that the paragraph recommending the billiard-tables be ex- 
punged from the report. Mr T. b. Herring told Mr Ander- 
ton that cards, draughts, and chess, had becn the amusement 
of the patients in Bethlem Hospital for these twenty years. 
Mr Alderman Farebrother added that he, too, thought the in- 
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troduction of a billiard-table calculated to encourage gambiing, 
and would so taint the patients, that when they left the hos- 
pital they might have recourse to such practices, which would 
probably lead them to ruin. For these reasons, and there 
being no recommendation from the physicians before the court, 
he seconded Mr Anderton’s motion. ‘“ Very admirably,” 
says the Lancet of 8th July, ‘‘did Mr Laurie jun. answer 
these ill-informed gentlemen. He stated to them the fact, 
that the recommendation of the committee had been unani- 
mously agreed to at the largest committee at which he had 
ever been present; and in reply to Mr Anderton’s remarks 
that insane patients could not play at games of chance, he 
begged to say that cards were originally introduced for an in- 
sane king. He thouglt that refusing to allow amusements 
in the hospital, for fear of encouraging dissipate] habits when 
the patients went out, was about as rational as it would be to 
refuse administering wine and spirits to sick persons, lest it 
should encourage them to resert to dram-drinking on their re- 
covery. He considered a billiard-table would be of great ser- 
vice, particularly in the winter time, or in bad weather, when 
the inmates could not go into the grounds, or be induced to take 
any other exercise; and although the physicians had not ap- 
pended their recommendation to the report, he had received 
a letter from Dr Monro, the senior physician, stating that 
there could be xo objection to the introduction of billiards and 
bagatelle. The learned gentleman quoted several lunatic 
asylums where, amusements and occupation being carried out 
to the greatest extent, cures were effected in far greater pro- 
portion than at Bethlem. He called upon the governors to 
avail themselves of the improvements adopted in other asylums, 
and place the Royal Hospital where it ought to be, in the 
front rank of all, instead of dragging in the rear of pauper 
lunatic asylums. Dr Webster, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
the Common Sergeant, supported the views of Mr Laurie; the 
Commoa Sergeant honourably and sensibly stating that he 
was ‘ at first disposed to treat the proposition as most absurd, 
but that subsequent inquiry, and the rational arguments ad- 
duced that day, had altered his impressions.’ The report in 
the newspaper adds, that, after some farther discussion, the 
President put the question, and on a division the numbers 
were :—For introducing billiards, &c. 20; against it, 30; it 
was consequently lost by a majority of 10. Yet, after another 
long discussion, a proposition for purchasing a pianoforte, and 
other musical instruments, for the use of the patients, was 
carried, the numbers being 25 for, and 23 against it. To 
parody the Duke of Wellington’s hint, we say to the thirty 
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governors, ‘ Pray, gentlemen, place yourselves in the category 
of men who do not meddle with questions of which they are 
wholly ignorant.’ We could place on the table of the go- 
vernors at least fifty pamphlets and reports containing ac- 
counts of amusements introduced into lunatic asylums, in 
every instance with great advantage to the inmates. But 
Mr Laurie has already found the valuable evidence of expe- 
rience useless in the court.” 

Dr J. R. Smyth, in an article on rickets, published in the 
Lancet of 22d July, says— The development of the mental 
faculties of rickety children is irregular, and a thing of uncer- 
tainty. Sometimes we find precocity of intellect and prema- 
ture quickness of the power of observation and remark; at 
other times, just the reverse obtains—the intellectual facul- 
ties of the rickety child are plunged in abstraction and stupor. 
A great many rickety children are, in fact, more stupid than 
intelligent, and they all appear to be rather stunted and weak 
in their feelings and affections.” ‘The same Number contains 
(p. 598) a somewhat jocular notice of one or two meetings of 
the Phrenological Society of Paris. We extract the concluding 
passage :—“ At a late meeting of the society, M. Fossati opined 
that his phrenological collaborateurs would do well not to pay 
too rigid attention to the development of the heads of crimi- 
nals, with the view of finding organizations adequate to impel 
to the commission of crime; for that crimes were as much, if 
not more, the results of defective education aud other circum- 
stances, as of congenital organization. Phrenologists should 
go where the force of external circumstances did not, or ought 
not, to operate so strongly, namely, they should examine the 
heads of the upper classes, and see how far their acts and their 
tendencies coincided. 

‘ Oh, Mrs Fry, why go to Newgate? why 

Preach to poor rogues? and wherefore not begin 

With Carlton, and with other houses ?’—Don Juan.” 
There is a considerable degree of truth in this opinion of Dr 
Fossati. It is quite unphilosophical to look for an uncom- 
monly bad head in every criminal, and not less so to be 
astounded by meeting an indifferent one upon the shoulders 
of a person who, with no strong temptations to crime, has 
been prudent enough to refrain from breaking the law. 


3. The Medical Times. 


No. 197 (lst July 1843, p. 218) contains a good editorial 
article on the answers given bythe English judges to the 
questions on the law of insanity in criminal cases, laid before 
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them by the House of Lords.* “ To us,” says the writer, “ it 
appears that the criminal’s knowledge of his act being against 
law, so far from increasing his guilt (if there be any), estab- 
lishes its diminution. It proves a greater amount of mental 
alienation, for it implies a mind not under the regulation of 
the ordinary rules of prudence and common sense. By it the 


* QuEsTION I. What is the law respecting alleged crimes committed by per- 
sons afflicted with insane delusion, in respect of one or more particular subjects 
or persons : as for instance, where, at the time of the commission of the alleged 
erime, the accused knew he was acting contrary to law, but did the act complained 
of with the view, under the influence of some insane delusion, of redressing or 
avenging some supposed grievance or injury, or of producing some supposed 
public benefit ? 

ANSWER. The opinion of the judges was, that notwithstanding the party com- 
mitted a wrong act, while labouring under the idea that he was redressing a sup- 
posed grievance or injury, or under the impression of obtaining some public or 
private benefit, he was liable to punishment. 

Quest. II. What are the proper questions to be submitted to the jury, when 
a person alleged to be afflicted with insane delusion, respecting one or more par- 
ticular subjects or persons, is charged with the commission of a crime, murder, 
for example, and insanity is set up as a defence ? 

Ans. The jury ought in all cases to be told that every man should be consi- 
dered of sane mind until the contrary were clearly proved in evidence. That 
before a plea of insanity should be allowed, undoubted evidence ought to be ad- 
duced that the accused was of diseased mind, and that at the time he committed 
the act he was not conscious of right or wrong. This opinion related to every 
case in which a party was charged with an illegal act, and a plea of insanity was 
set up. Every person was supposed to know what the law was, and therefore 
nothing could justify a wrong act, except it was clearly proved that the party did 
not know right from wrong. If that was not satisfactorily proved, the accused 
was liable to punishment; and it was the duty of the judge so to tell the jury 
when summing up the evidence, accompanied by those remarks and observations 
which the nature and peculiarities of each case might suggest and require. 

Quest. III. In what terms ought the question to he left to the jury as to the 
prisoner’s state of mind at the time when the act was committed ? 

No answer was returned to this question. 

Quest. IV. Ifa person, under an insane delusion as to existing facts, com- 
mits an offence in consequence thereof, is he thereby excused ? 

Ans. If the delusion were only partial, the party accused was equally liable 
with a person of sane mind. If the accused killed another in self-defence, he 
would be entitled to an acquittal, but if the crime were committed for any sup- 
posed injury, he would then be liable to the punishment awarded by the laws to 
his crime. 

Quest. V. Can a medical man, conversant with the disease of insanity, who 
never saw the prisoner previously to the trial, but who was present during the 
whole trial and the examination of all the witnesses, be asked his opinion as to 
the state of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the commission of the alleged 
crime, or his opinion whether the prisoner was conscious, at the time of doing 
the act, that he was acting contrary to law? or whether he was labouring under 
any, and what delusion at the time ? 

Ans. The question could not be put in the precise form stated above, for by 
doing so it would be assumed that the facts had been proved. When the facts 
were proved and admitted, then the question, as one of science, would be gene- 
rally put to a witness under the circumstances stated in the interrogatory. 

Mr Justice Maule agreed with the judges in respect to the answers returned 
to all the questions excepting the last; from this he entirely dissented. In his 
opinion, such questions might be at once put to medical men, without reference 
to the facts proved ; and he considered that this had been done, and the legality 
of the practice thereby confirmed, on the trial of M‘Naughten. 
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homicide exhibits himself as uncontrolled by the strongest 
principle in the reasoning man’s nature—self-preservation. 
For an object which is really worth nothing to him—and which 
derives all its importance from an imagination essentially de- 
ranged—he, knowingly and deliberately, sacrifices that boon 
to which the sane man instinctively clings the most tenacious- 
ly. Yet our law, according to the fourteen judges, affirms 
that this stronger proof of ungovernable madness, if absent, 
shall take the lunatic asylum—if present, shall hasten him to 
the scaffold !’’ The writer adverts also to that form of insa- 
nity of which so inany cases are on record, homicidal mono- 
mania; in which the unhappy patients, “ without mental de- 
lusion and free of hallucination, with intellectual powers and 
bodily health apparently unimpaired, exhibit a morbid per- 
version of the moral feelings and propensities, and an invin- 
cible instinct, which hurries them into moral wrong, despite 
the warnings of prudence, the teachings of conscience, the 
aa a of the understanding, or the strugglings of the will. 
To send such men as these to the scaffold is not to 
serve, but to insult, justice.” 
In the Number for 22d July, p. 266, the editor discusses, in 
a very liberal and rational spirit, the question, What is the 
duty of medical men to Mesmerism ? While bound to disbe- 
lieve marvellous assertions of which no sufficient evidence has 
been shewn them ; on the other hand, says he, they are not, and, 
as philosophers, and searchers after the true, cannot be justified 
in treating Mesmerism with wnenguiring credulity. ‘‘ The time 
is past, and for ever, when the believer in any dogma, much less 
one which is thought to be founded on actual experiments, will 
renounce it on the derisive laugh, or the unexamining denial 
of any man. Your ipse dirit authorities were never held in 
less awe, or more suspicion, than in the present day. Ifthe 
enthusiastic assertor of improved propositions receive a sigh 
from our pity, the unreasoning and bigoted opposer of the 
probable or the proved, extorts a smile from our contempt. 
Incredulity is not necessarily wisdom. Like every other state of 
mind, its worth depends on its justness in relation to the cir- 
cumstances on which it is exercised. It is as likely to be in 
error as its extreme: with some it is more likely. . . . 
As medical men, our scepticism towards the newand the 
marvellous is greater, perhaps, than that of any other class. 
Our education has made so many wonders to the multitude 
plain things to us, that the inexplicable, whether new or old, 
becomes suspicious. There is no process in nature, however 
extraordinary, which is not satisfactorily accounted for to us 
by our professors. Nothing exists for which we have not a 
definite law and a definite action—and if we cannot explain 
terms by things, we can always explain, or try to explain,’ 
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things by terms—a marvellously agreeable mode of hiding 
from ourselves and others our ignorance. We are, too, a body 
. forced into an acquaintance with not the brightest side of 
humanity, and are taught distrust by experience. All of us 
have heard, most had personal experience, of ingenious frauds. 
To be the dupe of imposture is an imputation on our profes- 
sional skill; and the precocious sharpness and invyulnera- 
bility to deception which we took credit for during the last 
months of our first session, are not allowed to forsake us when 
we can exercise them, with such increase to our credit, in a 
commencing or established practice. With this strong pre- 
disposition to incredulity, it is not wonderful that many of us 
make our readily formed judgments the arbiters of what is 
probable or possible, without any great care as to the asserted 
facts—or nice abstract reasonings as to the soundness of our 
premises. It is new, it is extraordinary, it is unknown, or 
dissimilar to our experience : ergo, it is false. Now what makes 
this procedure the more captivating is, that nine times out of 
ten—ay, ninety-nine times in the hundred—it will be correct. 
We know that nine-tenths of the patents which cost so much 
money to secure, are left unworked ; and of the schemers who 
surround and tease us with improvements, how few, very few, 
shew they are not wasteful enthusiasts. But there is an ex- 
ception; the one-hundredth may be more than a dream. How. 
many pitied and scorned the man who resolved to float through 
the clouds in that frail handiwork of his—the balloon! How 
many laughed at him who launched the first steam-boat on the 
American waters! How many smiled at the idea of nature, 
through the agency of light, flinging off the most astounding 
likenesses in seconds! How few disbelieved Humphry Davy 
when he, who thought the discovery of the philosophers’ stone 
not impossible, proved that gas, instead of peacefully lighting 
London, must destroy it by combustion! or Lardner, when 
he shewed the impossibility of doing that which afterwards so 
availed him—crossing the Atlantic in a steamer! or that 
careful inventor who secured a patent to prevent the friction 
which would otherwise make railroad travelling impossible ! 
Beyond the plainly incongruous, and what is evidently self- 
contradictory, we know not what is impossible. . . . To 
our medical brethren we say, then, on Mesmerism, as on every 
novelty in science, let us doubt till we know—let us nurse 
suspense of judgment till inquiry remove it. The philosopher, 
‘faithful to science, like the true believer in religion, ‘tries all 
things, and holds fast by that which is true.’ It is only by 
acting thus that medical men can be worthy of their profes- 
sion, or maintain its respect in the eyes of discerning or un- 
prejudiced society,—or that any generation of us can pass 
into the tomb without being eternally stained like those who, 
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preceding us, witnessed and opposed the innovations of a 
Harvey, a Jenner, a Hunter, and so many other ‘ marvel- 
mongers.’ ? Again, the reviewer of Mr Lang's book on Mes- 
merism, in the Number for 23d September, says, “ As a body, 
the profession is justified in the position they maintain with 
respect to this doctrine, provided their disbelief shut not out 
inquiry. Credulity here is infinitely more dangerous to truth 
than philosophic scepticism. Knowing this, we cannot blame 
the profession for whatever caution they may manifest on the 
subject ; but, we say, let those who have tastes and talents 
for the investigation persevere, and when the proper time ar- 
rives, the profession will shew that it has neither been insen- 
sible to all that is passing around it, nor forgetful of the inte- 
rests of the public.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Medical Times, writing on 
3d August, says,—‘‘ M. Rivail has read a memoir to the 
Phrenological Society, in which he concludes, that Phrenology 
ought to be divided into three branches,—lst, organologia 
cerebralis—a branch which treats of the different parts of the 
brain affected to each faculty ; 2nd, facultologia, which treats 
of the different faculties, and their union with each other ; 3d, 
cranioscopia, which treats of the influence the brain exercises 
-on the form of the skull, and of the external signs by which 
the development of these organs may be appreciated.”—P. 
315. In a previous Number (29th July), p. 283, the same 
correspondent gives some particulars respecting the number 
of insane persons in France and Belgium, and the proportion 
of cases attributed to moral and physical causes. The only 
other article in the Medical Times that we think it necessary 
to refer to, is a letter from Dr Thomas Smethurst of Rams- 
gate, published on 16th December, under the title of ‘“ Mes- 
merism Unmasked.” Dr S. there exposes what appears to 
have been an attempt to convince the spectators, by a jug- 
gling trick, that a boy, whose face was covered with a mask, 
could receive, through, or in spite of, its opaque substance, 
impressions enabling him to read, play at dominoes, and so 
forth. Whether the operator, Mr W. H. Weekes, a surgeon 
of Sandwich, will acquiesce in the accuracy of Dr Smethurst’s 
narrative, remains to be seen. 


4. The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 


This work seldom contains any thing deserving attention 
peculiarly in a phrenological point of view. In the Number 
for January 1843, there is ‘ An Account of Several Cases of 
Spectral Illusions, with Observations on the Phenomena, and 
on the states of bodily Indisposition in which they occur; by 
Robert Paterson, M.D., physician to the Leith Dispensary.” 
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The author’s materials are not very well put together; but 
his cases are interesting and instructive. He concurs with 
Hibbert and Brewster in the opinion, that “ the mind’s eye” 
is actually the body’s eye, and that the retina is the common 
tablet on which both the images of external objects and those 
coined by the brain are painted; quoting Shakspeare’s 
phrase as profoundly philosophical, and literally true. We 
contested this theory in a former article (vol. viii. p. 545), 
and need not repeat what was there urged against it. Suffice 
it to remark, that did the picture exist on the retina, the ap- 
parition would partake of every motion of the eye—which 
seldom, if ever, happens. There is no apparent necessity 
for first creating a spectre in the brain, next sending it 
out through the optic nerve to the retina, and lastly, re- 
turning it to the brain in order to be perceived. Surely the 
brain which imagines a spectre may be allowed the power of 
immediately perceiving what itself has created! The blind 
occasionally see apparitions, as is proved by Dr Macnish in 
his Philosophy of Sleep, by the case of a patient of his own ; 
and if any blind ghost-seer, or even dreamer, could be found, 
in whom no retina existed, the doctrine we oppose must be at 
once abandoned by its supporters. We have made inquiries in 
the Edinburgh Asylum for the Blind, but have not discovered 
among the inmates any case of entire absence of the eyeballs. 
Some of those whom we questioned, stated, that they occa- 
sionally dreamed of seeing external objects. But it appeared 
that such dreams visit only those who have enjoyed vision at 
a period of life within their recollection. Persons blind from 
infancy said they dreamed only of having such sensations as 
they have while awake. We could not discover that any blind 
person in the Asylum had seen apparitions. If any of our 
readers can throw light on the subject, we beg to be favoured 
with a communication. 


VI. Our Library Table. 


1. The Zoist, No. III., for October 1843.—Upwards of fifty 
pages of this Number are occupied by an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Phrenological Association at. 
London, in July last. The Report of the Committee, Dr 
Elliotson’s Introductory Address, and apparently one or two of 
the other papers read, are published entire ; while, of the re- 
mainder, abstracts only are inserted. For a sketch of these 
proceedings, we refer to our section of ‘‘ Intelligence.” Article 
II. is a letter from Mr Arthur Trevelyan, expressing his re- 
gret that he had, without sufficient consideration, appended 
his signature to the Declaration of certain members of ‘the 
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Association, published in our 74th Number (vol. xvi., p. 94). 
Article III. contains the proceedings of the London Phreno- 
logical Society, embracing (1.) a paper by Mr H. G. Atkin- 
son, on the head and character of the late Lord Eldon; (2.) 
report of an Address by Mr Hudson Lowe “ On the subject 
of the connexion of the views entertained by phrenologists 
with regard to what have been termed the reflective organs, 
and those of writers on psychology, or the philosophy of mind, 
with regard to the processes of suggestion and association ;” 
(3.) Notice respecting a cast of a head submitted to the as- 
sembled members for an opinion, with the result; and (4.) ` 
an Address by Dr Elliotson on the influence of the feel- 
ings upon the intellect. In the first paper (which is illus- 
trated by two lithographed views—one of a east of Lord 
Eldon’s head, and the other of the head of the philanthropic 
Basil Montague, as a contrast), Mr Atkinson estimates his 
Lordship’s moral qualities, except Veneration, very moderately. 
Mr Lowe’s report of his Address is accompanied by some 
uncourteously expressed editorial comments. Respecting the 
cast submitted to one of the meetings, the Zoist publishes the 
development pronounced by several of the members, and the 
inferences drawn therefrom. Dr Elliotson’s Address concludes 
as follows :—*“ Pains enough are taken by teachers to inculeate 
opinions ; but no pains to teach the solemn duty of examining 
into the grounds of all opinions,—of holding no opinion with- 
out good reason. A great business not yet accomplished is to 
teach the million to think: to ask themselves the reason of 
all they feel assured of: to regard it as low morality to hold 
opinions from mere imitation and habit, and not to have 
courage to confess ignorance rather than hold opinions with- 
out strict examination.” The Society adjourned till the first 
Wednesday of November. The meetings will in future be 
held at the Marylebone Institution, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square: and ladies will be admitted every night.—The rest 
of this number is filled with cases reported by Dr Elliotson, 
of palsy, and deafness and dumbness, cured by Mcsmerism. 

As yet, the readers of the Zoist have looked in vain for the 
promised revelation of those all-important and regenerating 
principles and deductions which “ the faint-heartedness and 
cold calculating withering apathy of our leaders”—‘* men who 
have winked at error, for the most selfish of ali objects, a con- 
temptible and fleeting popularity,” —had, until the advent of the 
Zoist, prevented them from “ boldly avowing”’ as “ the deduc- 
tions to which an unfettered intellect would lead.” It is to be 
hoped that the Zois¢ will proceed, without farther delay, to re- 
deem its pledge. 

2. The Phrenological Almanac, No. IJE., for 1844, though 
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containing some good matter, is not quite equal to its prede- 
eessors. The first article, © On Crime and Punishments,’’ is 
a brief summary of views which have been repeatedly stated 
in this and previous numbers of our Journal, and which, 
therefore, need not be farther spoken of here. We observe 
on page 3, a statement which, taken by itself, may lead to 
misapprehension ; namely, that ‘‘ Phrenology inculcates that 
the sole object of punishment ought to be the reformation of 
the criminal.” Now, a person may be a thorough phrenologist, 
and yet believe, as we ourselves do, that another very rational 
and important object of punishment is the creation of motives 
which may induce others to refrain from crime. The accom- 
plishment of both objects at the same time, is by no means 
impossible. Article III., entitled, “* What is the precise 
Worth of Phrenological Science?’ has been called forth by 
the article headed “ Fhrenological Ethics” in the 150th No. 
of the Edinburgh Review. It is written in a fantastically 
pompous style, and, like another paper in the Almanac, evi- 
dently from the same pen (see p. 58), will give pleasant 
exercise to the ingenuity of those who love the abstruse in li- 
terary composition. After intimating his dissent from several 
doctrines of Mr Combe, the author devotes two pages to his 
‘‘ main business” of “ picking up the gauntlet which the re- 
viewer has cast at Gall’s disciples, by defying ‘ any person to 
point out a single theoretical or practical purpose to be ef- 
fected by Phrenology, that cannot be effected without it.’’’ In 
doing so, he seems to overlook the fact, that the reviewer is 
speaking of Phrenology in its ethical bearings alone.—The 
other papers in the Almanac are a “ Historical Sketch of Mes- 
merism ;” ‘“‘ Thoughts on viewing the Portrait of Handel ;” 
several “ Sketches of Character,” extracted from Spurzheim’s 
Phrenology in connection with the study of Physiognomy, and 
illustrated by wood-cuts; ‘“‘ The Statesman,” a phrenologi- 
cal sketch of character; “ The Phrenological Character of 
Daniel Webster,” from the American Phrenological Journal ; 
« The Weather viewed as a Science ;” reviews of books; a 
communication from Dr R. H. Collyer on Phreno-Mesmerism ;. 
and a list of seventeen phrenological societies. The work is 
got up with considerable industry, and is sold at a very mo- 
derate price. 

3. Gall on the Functions of the Brain, Parts I., II., and IIL. ; 
forming the first three Parts of The Phrenological Library.*— 
This is a handsome reprint, in 8vo, of the translation of Gall’s 
work by Dr Winslow Lewis jun., of Boston, U. S., with nu- 
merous improvements in the style. The name of Dr Lewis, 


'* For the names of publishers of this and other works, see our list of books 
received, in the last page of the present Number. 
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however, is not mentioned. Each Part consists of 48 pages. 
The anatomical embellishments on the cover of The Phreno- 
logical Library are not altogether to our taste. 

4. Spurzheim s Outlines of Phrenology, royal 8vo, is the first 
of a cheap series of the works of Gall and Spurzheim, Dr 
Morton’s Crania Americana, &c., edited by Mr Goyder of 
Glasgow. It is printed in a clear readable type, and illustrated 
by a number of tolerably executed wood-cuts. 

5. Dr Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Education, 
12th edition, royal 8vo.—In the preface to this “ People’s Edi- 
tion,” which is sold at one third of the price of the work in its 
other form, the author says :—* That progress is really making 
in a right direction, may be inferred from the numerous exam- 
ples every day presenting themselves, of the successful appli- 
cation of physiological principle to the promotion of human 
improvement. Among many others, I may refer to the pains 
taken and the expense incurred, by Government, in the proper 
ventilation, lighting, and heating of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, and many of the public Offices and Hospitals ; to the 
recent official investigation into the means required for pro- 
moting health in large towns ; to the attention now devoted 
to secure an improved construction of houses, a better supply 
of water, more thorough draining, and a more adequate sup- 
ply of the necessaries and comforts of life, as well as a proper 
system of education and moral training, for the labouring 
poor; and lastly, to the special provision so carefully and in- 
telligently made in the army and navy, for the health, morality, 
and comfort of the men. All these and many other examples 
afford striking proofs of the extent to which a perception of 
the influence of the laws of physiology is beginning to pervade 
the more enlightened portion of the community ; and warrant 
the hope that a much higher degree of improvement may yet 
be reached, by the wider diffusion and application of physiolo- 
gical knowledge, than is at present generally expected. To 
effect this, however, not only parents and the teachers of the 
young, but the young themselves, of all ranks and both sexes, 
must be made familiar, at an early age, with the nature of 
their own organization, and ¿rained by example, as well as by 
precept, to the practical observance of the laws by which their 
functions are regulated. It is with a strong wish to con- 
tribute all in my power to this most desirable end, that I am 
anxious to place this volume within the reach of every class, 
and especially of the many parents and teachers, both male 
and female, who have never enjoyed an opportunity of ac- 
quiring correct information regarding the physical and mental 
constitution of man, and who, with the very best intentions, 
and the strongest desire to discharge their duty, often fall in- 
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voluntarily into error from the want of it. Even with every 
aid, the task of the educator is not less arduous than import- 
ant; and if his success does not always correspond to the 
zeal, talent, and industry which he brings to its performance, 
the cause is to be looked for in the prevailing ignorance of 
the nature of man, far more than in any deficiency peculiar. to 
the individual. Every experienced medical man must be 
familiar with cases where efforts which, under the guidance of 
physiological knowledge, would have secured the richest har- 
vest of results, have either been expended in vain, or even 
been productive of direct, and sometinies permanent, injury 
to the pupil. To parents and teachers, then, this volume is 
offered, in the hope that it may afford them. both aid and 
comfort.” 

6. The People’s Phrenological Journal, Parts VIII to XI. 
(Oct. 1843 to Jan. 1844).—The most valuable of the recent ar- 
ticles are several by Mr Luke Burke on the effects of the 
temperaments, and of education and circumstances, upon 
the mental character; and those of Mr Hudson Lowe on an 
organ and faculty of Contrast, and on the intellectual faculties 
generally. Mr Lowe’s papers are a development of one which 
he read to the Phrenological Association last summer: he 
complains of the mutilated condition in which his abstract 
of it has been printed in the Zoist.—A writer in No. XL., 
p- 475, describes, and represents in a woodcut, a craniometer 
which he has invented, but which is identical with that sub- 
mitted to the Phrenological Society in Edinburgh twenty years 
ago, and found to be of no use in practice. An engraving of 
the instrument was given by Mr Combe in the first and per- 
haps one or two other editions of his Elements. —The Part for 
January is the commencement of a new series of The People’s 
Phrenological Journal, which is in future to be edited by Mr 
L. Burke. Of that gentleman’s talent and knowledge we 
have already expressed a favourable opinion ; and under his 
management the work, we have no doubt, will be conducted 
with increased vigour. He promises to state his own opinions 
freely, but without dogmatism ; favouring no sect, and direct- 
ing his efforts solely to the discovery and dissemination of 
truth. A series of articles on ethnology is to appear forth- 
with. On a future occasion we shall perhaps give an abstract 
of the more original of his views, many of which accord with 
the conclusions to which we have been led by our own obser- 
vations. 

Several other works deserving notice are before us; but 
our space being now exhausted, the mention of them must be 
deferred for the present. 

VOL. XVIL—N. 8. NO. XXV.—JAN. 1844. G 
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Meeting of the Phrenological Association.—The sixth annual meeting of 
the Association was held in the theatre of the Marylebone Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, on 3d 
July 1843, and five following days. 

July 3.—Charles A. Tulk, Esq. in the chair. The Secretary, Mr E. 
S. Symes, read the Committee’s Report, which, after mentioning the 
resignation of nineteen members in 1842—the subsequent Declaration 
subscribed by seventy-one other members, and published in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, xvi. 94—the opinion which had been obtained from some 
Scotch phrenologists that it would be more expedient to have the next 
meeting in London than in Edinburgh—and the consequent determina- 
tion of the Committee to make arrangements for holding it in the 
metropolis accordingly,—went on to say, that at a recent meeting of 
the Committee for that purpose, Mr M. B. Sampson proposed that the 
above-mentioned Declaration should be entered on the minutes; add- 
ing, however, that he had no authority from any one to make such a 
motion. ‘‘ And at a subsequent meeting of the Committee, Mr Sampson 
renewed his proposition in a somewhat altered form. These motions 
were neither of them seconded, and consequently fell to the ground. It 
will scarcely be necessary for your Committee to remind you, that, with 
every desire to give effect to the wishes of any of the members of the 
Association, they were not empowered to enter anything whatever in 
the books of the Association, excepting the minutes of their own pro- 
ceedings; that their duty is confined to the transacting of the private 
business of the Association, the various arrangements for the meetings, 
&c.; and that your Committee would have been altogether exceeding 
their powers, if they had presumed upon their own authority to enter a 
declaration of any number of members in the books of the Association.”’ 
In consequence of this resolution, however, Mr Sampson, and twenty- 
five members who concurred with him, announced their resignation. (See 
Phren. Jour. xvi. 309). The Report expressed the regret of the Com- 
mittee that such a step had been adopted, the grievance complained of 
being “ the withholding of a right by the Association, which the Asso- 
ciation have never yet had an opportunity of granting (for be it remem- 
bered that the declaration has never yet been sent to the Association or 
any of its officers, as such); and upholding the propriety of ‘ a sincere 
and fearless regard for the promulgation of truth,’ the parties withdraw- 
ing from tke Association solely because the Committee had not con- 
sented te exceed their powers, by entering in the books of the Associa- 
tion a protest on the sole ground of expediency, against the expression, 
by an individual, of an opinion which he believed to be truth, and the 
truth of which they did not dispute. Amongst these were three mem- 
bers of the Committee: and four other gentlemen sent in written resig- 
nations ; two of whom, also members of the Committee, grounded their 
resignations upon the same plea. 

‘* Your Committee have fek bound, in justice to themselves, to sub- 
mit this short statement of facts to the Association, Ist, because your 
Committee are desirous of having no concealments from the general 
body of members ; and, 2dly, to shew that these hasty secessions have 
not been caused by any informality, or attempt to suppress opinion, on 
the part of your Committee. 

“ Should any member be desirous of bringing the subject of the de- 
claration more particularly before the Association, it is competent for 
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him to do so at the Business General Meeting, of which due notice will 
be given ; and then would be the proper time to discuss the propriety 
of recording it in the books of the Association ; but your Committee 
cannot presume to offer any opinion upon the expediency of such a course, 

“ Your Committee added the following gentlemen to their numbers: 
Sir Wm. Baynes, Bart.; George Bird, Esq.; G. J. Davey, M.D.; M. le 
Dr Fossati; Samuel Joseph, Esq. ; S. G. Howe, LL.D.; William King- 
dom, Esq.; R. C. Kirby, Esq.; S. T. Partridge, M.D.; Professor Rigo- 
ni, M.D.; Richard Rothwell, Esq.; J. B. Sedgwick, Esq.; William 
Wood, Esq.; W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.A.S.; and appointed Dr 
Davey joint Secretary with Mr Symes. 

« Your Committee have the satisfaction to add, that a considerable 
number of new members have joined the Association, so that notwith- 
standing the defections, the actual number of the members is now greater 
than at any former period. In the published report of the Committee, 
at the opening of the 4th session, it was stated, that, at the close of the 
session at Glasgow, the number of members amounted to 158 ; 84 new 
members had subsequently joined the Association, making the number 
then 242. Last year some increase had probably taken place, but the 
numbers were not stated; altogether there are now 88 new members. The 
present number is 283, shewing an actual increase of 41 over the last 
published statement. Amongst the new members, your Committee are 
gratified to find the names of several ladies. | 

“ Your Committee have to acknowledge the liberality of the Phreno- 
logical Society, in placing their museum at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion ; and your Committee have selected the casts before us as illustra- 

tions of various forms of heads. The diagrams are kindly lent us by 
Mr Symes.” 

“ In conclusion, your Committee, anxious to carry out to the fullest 
extent the objects of the Association, one of the most important of which 
is the advancement of the science by discussions and investigations cal- 
culated to lead to new discoveries, which can only be accomplished by 
preserving the utmost freedom of inquiry, beg to reiterate the announce- 
ment usual with this and other scientific bodies, that they cannot, any 
more than the Association at large, be responsible for the individual 
views or opinions of any of its members.” 

The report was received unanimously, and Dr Elliotson delivered the 
opening address, of which the principal subjects were Materialism, Mes- 
merism, and the conduct of those members who had withdrawn from the 
Association. He adverted to the opinions of Gall about Mesmerism ; 
quoting passages on that subject from his 4to work, and stating, that, 
though Gall rejected the phenomena of clairvoyance (as no patient whom 
he examined exhibited them, and Dr E. understood that he saw nothing 
of the kind that ought to have satisfied any person, and saw the quack- 
ery of Mesmerism that still abounds as it does in all parts of medicine), 

he admitted the reality of Mesmerism, and has detailed his own per- 
sonal experience. ‘‘ How often,” he says, “ in intoxication, hysterical 
and hypochondriacal attacks, convulsions, fever, insanity, under violent 
emotions, after long fasting, through the effects of such poisons as opium, 
hemlock, belladonna, are we not, in some measure, transformed into per- 
fectly different beings, for instance, into poets, actors, &c.? Just as, 
in dreaming, the thoughts frequently have more delicacy, and the sen- 
sations are more acute, and we can hear and answer; just as, in ordi- 
nary somnambulism, we can rise, walk, see with our eyes open, touch 
with our hands, &c.: so we allow that similar phenomena may take 
lace in artificial somnambulism, and even in a higher degree.” If 
all (proceeded Dr E.) thought Mesmerism sufficiently connected with 
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the phenomena of the brain and nerves to introduce it into his great 
work, the members of this Association were hardly justified in opposing 
and censuring its mention at our meeting, where it was introduced as a 
mode of corroborating the truth of Gall’s organology, and a means of 
making further discoveries in the functions of the brain.—After dilating 
farther, at considerable length,on Mesmerism, its applicability to Phreno- 
logy, and the history of the discovery of the relation of the one to the 
other, Dr E. proceeded— There can be no doubt that excitement of 
cerebral faculties, singly and in various combinations, in the mesmeric 
state, may be the result of mere suggestion. If the patient has an idea 
of the situation of an organ, such is often the excitability in the state, 
that the mere contact of any thing felt in that situation wilt irresistibly 
impel him, without any desire to deceive, to fancy rt excited, and thus 
cause its excitement. Nay, by misinforming a patient as to the seat of 
organs, Combativeness may be excited by touching over Benevolence. 
Further still, if an association is established in a patient’s thoughts, a 
faculty may Be excited. by touching a distant part ; Benevolence by 
touching the nose, and Combativeness by touching the chin: and 
combined actions and states of different organs may be produced in the 
same way. No wonder, therefore, that some fancy they have discovered 
two hundred new organs. and organs too for aerostation, gambling, 
drunkenness, insanity, felony, and I cannot tell what other absurdities. 
When. therefore, phrenological experiments are made in the mesmeric 
state, there should be no contact, nor any thing which can communicate 
to the patient what is expected ; or, if there is contact, we ought to be 
absolutely certain that the patient is ignorant of the nature and situa- 
tion of the organs. Then, again, the power of the will of the mesmeriser 
probably. may do much. I myself have never produced any mesmeric 
effect by my will. But so many persons have related experiments to 
me which appear satisfactory, that I must admit its influence. I there- 
fore allow that there has been extreme fallacy in the views of experi- 
menters, and much injury to both Phrenology and Mesmerism: that 
unreal organs have been thought to be discovered, and false views taken 
of mesmeric influence. Still there can be no doubt of the fact of excite- 
ment and stupefaction of individual cerebral organs by mesmeric im- 
fluence. To be certain that the effects on the cerebral organs result 
from mesmeric agency, I conceive (1.) That the subject shculd have no 
means of knowing what is intended-: that not a word shouid be uttered 
or any thing done which could by the slightest possibility suggest to 
him the expectation of the operator. There should not even be contact 
over any organ, unless it is known with absolute certainty that he is to- 
tally unacquainted with Phrenology. Thus will suggestion, association, 
imagination, be prevented from acting. (2.) The operator should wilt 
nothing: he should, if possible, not know to what cerebral organ he is 
pointing, that tlie will may be prevented from acting. If the subject is 
ignorant of the cerebral organs, or ignorant of the spots over which the 
influence is being exerted, and the operator does not will or know what 
organ he is influencing, and the established faculty is excited always, or 
as often as any other mesmeric effect, or a vital effect of any kind from 
any cause, is produced, I should consider the proof complete. Now, 
these conditions I have seen fulfilled times innumerable.” After illus- 
trating this subject by cases, and.remarking on “ poor Mr Wakley’s 
blunders” and. “ ridiculous conclusions,” Dr E. continued—* In six 
of my patients am I able to excite distinct eerebral organs. In ail I 
can excite Ben volence and Friendship, Pride and Destructiveness. In 
three I can excite these four only. In one, Veneration also; in one, 
Veneration, Music, and Wit also; and in one, Music and Colour also. 
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In four I can excite the organs by merely pointing; and these are the 
three in which I can excite Benevolence, Friendship, Pride, and De- 
structiveness, and the one in whom I can excite unly these and Venera- 
tion. Three of these six patients cannot speak or see in the mesmeric 
state, and shew the action of the Benevolence, Attachment, Pride, and 
Destructiveness, by silent language.” Dr Elliotson concluded his address 
by remarking, that the importance of Mesmerism in diseases of the brain 
is probably very great; that Phrenology has hitherto done little for the 
cure of insanity, though the physician who is ignorant of it and treats 
the insane, must be like the peasant who tills the ground and reaps the 
corn without knowing the meaning of the words geology and botany ; 
but that, by means of Mesmerism, we may hope that Phrenology will do 
something for the insane. | 

Dr Engledue then related the case of the father of a large family, who 
was suddenly seized with a desire to kill one of his children, whilst they 
were all assembled at the dinner table. The desire was not completely 
ungovernable. He said that he felt ‘‘ as if he should be compelled to 
destroy his child.” He retired from his house, and did not return for 
several hours, when the desire:had almost vanished. Dr E. stated that 
he had been attacked in this dreadful manner several times, always sud- 
denly and without any apparent eause. ‘The application of the laws as 
lately defined by the judges was referred to, and consequently the lamen- 
table position in which this individual would be placed, if an increase of 
diseased action in the brain should impel him to take the life of his child. 
—Dr Davey stated, that he had met with several similar cases; one of 

which he detailed to the meeting. 

_ July 4.—Dr Elliotson in the chair. Mr Atkiuson read a paper on the 
importance of Mesmero-Phrenology,.as a means of convincing the world 
of the truth of Gall’s discoveries. He announced a discovery which he 
had made by the assistance of Mesmerism, and through other means, of 
tho functions-of the cerebellum ; but as his paper has been published at 
full length in the Medical Times of 5th and 12th August, and also been 
noticed -in this Journal, Ne. 77, p. 393, and No. 78, p. 25, we proceed 
to say, that, after Mr Atkinson had read it, Dr Elliotson said, that he had 
never excited the cerebellum in any of his patients, for he had been 
anxious to abstain from any course which might at all be considered in- 
correet ia reference to them, but that, in the circumstances of this case, 
Mr Atkinson was quite right in having done so. Dr Engledue then re~ 
lated a ease, in which he could excite muscular sense and muscular 
strength, by touching in the region of the cerebeHum. Some objections 
having been raised by other meinbers and answered, Mr Atkinson said 
le hoped that no expressions in -his papcr had conveyed the idea that 
he wished to press these facts and opinions on the meeting. He merely 
had brought to the meeting the resultof his labours. He had explained 
the different means which he had used, and the great number of ways 
in which he had tested each point which he had advanced. Let others 
go to Nature, and enquire for themselves if he be right or not. Nature 
ìs the source of all truth, and let ug enquire of ker first, that our opinions 
or objeetions may have weight. 

July 5.—Dr Engledue in the chair.. Dr Davey read a paper on cri- 
minal insanity, in which he brought under consideration the late pro- 
ceedings iu the House of Lords, relative to the plea of insanity, and the 
answers returned by the judges to the queries of that branch of the le- 
gislative body. Much error, he contended, has been disseminated by 
the public journals on the subject in question. The brains of those 
liable to intermitted insanity being diseased, such persons must be deemed 
irresponsible for acts which depend on such alterations of structure. 
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However quiet they may usually be when protected from anxiety and 
irritation, and when subject to the kind and considerate dictations of 
their superintendents, they are no sooner removed from such wholesome 
influence, than the brain necessarily rebels with the stimuli offered to it. 
July 6.—H. G. Atkinson, Esq. in the chair. Dr Engledue read a paper on 
the same subject, the law of insanity ; and the same views were advanced 
regarding the opinion of the judges as on the preceding day. The at- 
tention of the members was directed to the great power they possessed 
to enlighten men on the cause of their actions, whether in a state of 
health or disease. The present system of appointing judges, and the 
impropriety of selecting men to try cases of insanity, merely because 
they were great lawyers, was proved to be productive of considerable 
mischief. ‘The character of evidence required, and the method pursued 
for the purpose of obtaining it, could never lead to any beneficial result. 
The decisions of a judge delivered two hundred years ago could be of 
no practical importance, if scientific men accustomed to the treatment 
of insanity were of a different opinion. After a long and interesting 
discussion, in which every speaker coincided with the author, Dr En- 
gledue proposed, ‘‘That a committee be appointed for the purpose of 
embodying the views of cerebral physiologists on the important question 
of insanity and criminal jurisprudence, and to forward the same to the 
Legislature.” The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
July 7.—George Bird, Esq. in the chair. Mr Hudson Lowe read 
“an attempt to shew that the function of the organ hitherto termed 
Wit, is the manifestation of the idea and suggestion of Contrast.” It is 
impossible within our limits to give an intelligible summary of his views. 
July 8.—R. C. Kirby, Esq. in the chair. Dr Engledue recapitulated the 
proceedings of the previous sittings ; and Dr Elliotson read a letter from 
a mechanic who had been present when Dr Engledue’s paper was read, 
and who, among many other things, says,—‘‘ Had I been in a meeting of 
my equals in society last evening, I could have supplied them with a fact 
or two corroborative of Dr Engledue’s statements and your remarks. 
Many years back, while sitting at dinner, my eldest girl, then a very 
little one, by my side, I felt—the desire shall I say, no, it filled my mind 
with horror—but I felt, while looking at her head, an impulse as though 
I could cleave the skull with the knife I held in my hand. Now, sir, I 
love my children, and I think I may say, they dearly love their father. 
I had then no feeling of dislike or resentment in my mind towards my 
dear child: whence, then, arose that dreadful thought—that horrid im- 
pulse? Itis right to enquire, and the cerebral physiologist alone ap- 
pears to me to be able to give the answer. I have said that two years 
ago I knew nothing of Phrenology, and what I know now has made me 
very cautious. I dare not pronounce an opinion upon my neighbour, 
unless some striking peculiarity appears in his cerebral structure.” 
_ After this the last sitting, the annual general meeting took place ; 
R. C. Kirby, Esq. in the chair. The secretary having read the names 
of twenty-four gentlemen recommended by the committee for the ensu- 
ing year, it was resolved, ‘1. That those twenty-four ‘gentlemen do 
constitute the committee accordingly, with power to add to their num- 
bers. 2. That William Kingdom, Esq. and William Topham, Esq. be 
appointed auditors of the accounts for the past session. 3. That the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their numbers, be appointed 
the committee, which was determined upon at the fourth meeting, to re- 
port the views of cerebral physiologists to the Legislature: Dr Engle- 
due, Dr Elliotson, M. J. Ellis, Esq., H. G. Atkinson, Esq.” The se- 
cretary having stated the recommendation of the committee, that in fu- 
ture every member of the Association should be called upon for an an- 
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nual subscription to the funds of the Association, Mr Logan said that 
at the last annual general meeting of the Association he had given no- 
tice of a motion to that effect, to be made at the present annual meeting: 
in accordance with which he now proposed that in future each member 
should pay an annual contribution of ten shillings. This being seconded, 
it was resolved, ‘“ That the future subscription of every member of the 
Association should be ten shillings per annum.” The Association then 
adjourned till next summer. 

Those who desire to see a more complete report of the proceedings of 
the Association, will find one in the third number of the Zozst, from 
which the foregoing particulars have been derived. The Zoist says, that 
the meetings were exceedingly well attended ; which we are willing to 
believe, though a different report has reached us with respect to some of 
the meetings. 


Edinburgh.—At the annual general meeting of the Phrenological 
Society, held on 11th December, the following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing year: Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., Presi- 
dent ; Patrick Neill, LL.D., Francis Farquharson, M.D., Charles Mac- 
laren, and Andrew Dun, Vice-Presidents ; George Monro, George Cox, 
James Simpson, Andrew Combe, M.D., Peter Couper, and James Tod, 
Councillors ; Robert Cox, Secretary and Curator of Museum. The fol- 
lowing donations were laid on the table, and thanks voted to the do~ 
nors :—Skull of a New Zealander, presented by John Mitchell, Esq., 
Leith.—Skull found at Dunbar, in a place where Suicides are buried ; 
and exhibiting a depression of the bone at the situation of the organ of 
Hope; presented by Mr Robert Wilson.—Corso di Lezioni sulla Freno- 
logia, Parts I. to V.; presented by the author, Dr Michael Castle of 
Muan.—Discours Préliminaire à l'Etude de l Histoire Naturelle, avec 
Anecdotes des Animaux, par T. Forster, M.B., &c. Bruges, 1843; pre- 
sented by the Author.—Since our last notice of the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the Society, two meetings have been held, on 7th April and 
5th May 1843; at the first of which Mr Deseret read an Essay on 
the Nature of the Perceptive Faculties and Individuality, and at the 
second, an Essay on Relative Perception, in connexion with the Organ of 
Eventuality. 


The Phrenological Society of Edinburgh versus Dr Robert Verity of Paris. 
—The following announcement, borrowed from the Scotsman of 20th 
December 1843, will make our readers acquainted with what has taken 
place since the date of what we published in vol. xv. p. 88:— 

“< A judgment was pronounced on one question in this important cause 
by the Cour Royale of Paris on 4th instant, as appears from the reports 
in the French law newspapers, Le Droit and Gazette des Tribunaux. Dr 
Roberton, a Scotchman, who had long resided in Paris, died there on 
lith September 1840, leaving a will appointing the defender, Dr Verity, 
his executor, and making various bequests, after paying which, the 
whole residue (now stated at L.15,000 sterling) was directed to be paid 
over to the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. This legacy not having 
been paid, the Society applied to the Tribunal of first instance, praying 
that Dr Verity should be ordered to deposit in the Bank of Consigna- 
tion the whole sums in the inventory of the estate; or otherwise to pay 
such sum as the court might fix as the value of the estate. Dr Verity, 
being himself an Englishman, opposed this application on various 
grounds, alleging that the Society had no legal existence,'and pleadin 
the incompetency of the French courts to entertain any suit in whic 
_ both parties are foreigners. This last objection was sustained by the 
tribunal on 18th November 1841. The Society, having appealed to the 
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Cour Royale, obtained a judgment on 8th August 1842, recognising the 
incompetency of the Court as to the ultimate rights of parties, but re- 
versing the judgment of the inferior court on the question of consigna- 
tion as a provisional or conservative measure, and ordering Dr Verity to 
deposit in bank the sums composing the executry. 

‘c This judgment was silent as to the pecuniary amount of the estate ; 
and in order to remedy this defect, the Society moved the Cour Royale 
for a judgment against Dr Verity for consignation of 30,000 francs to 
account ; but this motion was refused on 7th September 1842, on the 
ground that it should have been made to the Tribunal of first instance. 

“ The Society then executed a seizure of articles in Dr Verity’s house. 
This seizure was objected to by Dr Verity, but was sustained ; and the 
judgment to that effect was confirmed on appeals first by the Cour Royale, 
and then by the Court of Cassation. 3 

‘“‘ The Society applied to the Tribunal of first instance for an order on 
Dr Verity to consign 30,000 franes to account. This the Tribunal re- 
fused as incompetent; and it was under an appeal from that judgment 
that the cause was heard and decided by the Cour Royale on the 4th 
inst. The Court, after hearing the counsel for the parties, reversed the 
judgment of the Tribunal, aid ordered Dr Verity to pay 30,000 francs 
into bank, and 50 francs for each day’s delay ; but refused a warrant of 
imprisonment. 

‘‘ The great difficulties which, as this case evinces, lie in the way of 
foreigners obtaining justice against each other in France, are well 
worthy of the attention of Lord Aberdeen. The principle of the French 
law we understand to be, that the French courts are instituted for the 
use of Frenchmen only ; and that where both parties are aliens, the 
courts will not interfere. This is a relic of barbarism quite unworthy 
of a great and enlightened nation, and receives no countenance from the 
laws either of England or Scotland, which administer justice betwixt 
foreigners equally as betwixt subjects. The partial remedy of consig- 
nation, allowed with so much difficulty in the case of Dr Verity, is ap- 
plicable only to a small class of cases, and is in itself an imperfect and 
unsatisfactory remedy. The facilities of transit to France now en- 
joyed render that country a tempting asylum for those who desire to 
evade the fulfilment of their obligations; and it cannot be doubted that 
France, if the matter were brought properly under her notice, would 
not longer permit her laws and territory to be perverted for such a pur- 
pose. We make these observations without reference to the merits of 
the question betwixt the Phrenological Society and Dr Verity, these not 
having yet.been decided on, so far as appears, by any tribunal.” 


Lectures on} Phrenology.—The following courses of lectures, lately deli- 
yered, have been reported to us :— 

1. A course of four lectures in the Assembly Room, Alloa, by Mr D. 
G. Geyder, under the auspices of the Alloa Phrenological Society. The 
concluding lecture was delivered on 8th December. ‘‘ The average at- 
tendance,” says the Secretary of the Society, ‘ was about eighty, which 
was nearly double the attendance at any former lectures on Phrenology 
here. A desire was expressed that Mr Goyder would deliver a more 
extended course, which he will probably do in the course of two 
months.” 

2. At Glasgow, a course of thirteen lectures by Mr Goyder, commen- 
cing 11th December. 

3. Lectures by Mr C. Donovan, at various towns in the south of Eng- 
land; viz., at the Atheneum, Portsea, four on Phrenology, and one on 
the Moral and Physiological Treatment of Infancy ; at the Literary and 
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Philosophical Institution, Portsmouth, three on Phrenology, as the basis 
of education; at the Mechanics’ Institution, Winchester, two on the 
same subject; at the Mechanics’ Institution, Chichester, three on the 
same subject ; at the Mechanics’ Institution at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
four on Phrenology, and four morning lectures on the same subject ; for 
Mechanics’ Institution, Cowes, three on Phrenology. Mr Donovan has 
also delivered a lecture on the rise and progress of Mesmerism, at thé 
Southwark Literary Institution, and the Chichester Institution, with illus- 
trations ; by the special request of the Committees of these Institutions. 
He delivered one lecture on Phrenology at Gosport, for the Literary In- 
stitution: all the above since the 16th of October. The following para- 
graph is from the Hamphire Telegraph of 20th November :—‘‘ Last even- 
ing, Mr Donovan closed his present series of lectures on Phrenology, 
betore the Philosophical Society (Portsmouth), treating particularly of 
the ‘ Architecture and Functions of the Anterior Portions of the Head.’ 
His observations were instructive and highly interesting. The president, 
in presenting to him an unanimous and very cordial vote of thanks, ob- 
served that all along he had so treated a subject often the source of un- 
kindly feeling on former oceasions, as to avoid giving offence to any, 
however different their views; and that, though he might not have 
succeeded in persuading all to think as himself, he had evidently im- 
pressed all with pleasing feelings and very lively interest.” 

We learn that courses of lectures on Phrenology are to be delivered 
in various towns of Germany, this winter, by Mr Von Struve, Dr Hirsch- 
feld, and others. The former was to begin his course on 8th November, 
and expected to have the Duke of Saxe-Weimar among his auditors. 
Dr Hirschfeld will lecture in Berlin, and there will be a course also in 
Heidelberg. 

Three lectures on Insanity were delivered at Dumfries, on 13th, 14th, 
and 15th November, by Mr James Brown, late of the Crichton Royal 
Institution. The malady was examined phrenologically ; reasons were 
assigned for its alarming increase ; and its causes and nature were inves- 
tigated and illustrated by numerous cases, among which were those of 
Oxford and M‘Naughten. 


Lectures on Mesmcro-Phrenology were delivered by Mr S. T. Hall at 
Sheficld in October, and Derby in November. At the former place (as we 
learn from a long report of his lectures, in the Sheficld Independent of 28th 
October), he announced the discovery that “ there is a part of the 
organ of Tune appertaining to each note of the gamut; and of Colour, 
for each primitive colour.” He also ‘induced manifestations of the 
reverence of God, of man, and of the worship of nature. To the two 
latter organs he attributed the deification of heroes by the ancients, and 
of the sun by the Persians”! It appears, that at Derby he las cured 
stammering by Mesmerism. In the course of his public experiments 
there, when two boys were mesmerised, ‘‘ the pressure of their heads 
upon the chair-back, or the floor, produced the same cerebral ex- 
citement as that caused by contact with the operator.” To a medical 
gentleman, desirous of applying tests to the cases, and who said 
that his mind was not decidedly made up as to the truth or fallacy of 
Mesmerism, Mr Hall replied, —* If you are a believer in Mesmerism, 
you have a reason for your faith ; if you are not a believer, you cannot 
understand it; and if you do not understand it, you cannot test it.” 
This, if correctly poperied: is a rather odd kind of argument. “ Ul- 
timately,” says the Derby Reporter of 10th November, “Mr Hall con- 
sented to permit certain tests to be applied. Mr Greaves eega ag 
that Holbrook should be re-mesmerised; and that Mr Hall should 
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point to one or two cerebral organs without contact, in order to see 
whether the manifestations would be accordant with their ascribed func- 
tions. Mr Hall said, that, by pointing towards an organ, it might be ex- 
cited, but the instant the manifestation commenced, the relative position 
of his finger and the patient's head ee pe be so changed as to influence 
the approximate organs. If they would bear this in mind, he had no 
objection to try. pointing towards the organ of Benevolence, the 
patient began to change his position, when Mr Hall stated that his 
finger was then brought in approximation to the organ of Comparison, 
which he contended was indicated by Holbrook first saying he was very 
glad of something, and then drawing a comparison between two imagi- 
nary persons. Several other attempts were made ; but, as Mr Hall had 
predicted, they were unsatisfactory to both parties.” 

Dr Collyer, late of America, has recently been delivering lectures on 
Mesmerism, in Liverpool, Glasgow, and probably elsewhere. On 28th 
August, Mr T. Elliot lectured on the same subject, at the Literary Insti- 
tution, Leamington, to the members of the Institution. He exhibited 
mesmero-phrenological experiments of the usual kind. A notice of 
them in the Warwick Advertiser, of 2d September, concludes thus :— 
‘** We can state, with safety, that the company separated, impressed with 
the truth and reality of what they had witnessed.” 


Proceedings of the Christian Phrenological Society.—Continued from last 
Number of this journal. 

London, July 5th 1843.—Mr Hewett read a paper on Mesmerism in 
connection with Phrenology, on which an interesting conversation took 

lace. 
: August 2.—Mr George Holmes and Mr Alexander Sparkhall were 
elected members of this society. The conversation on Mesmero-Phre- 
nology was resumed. 

September 6—Dr Normandy (a proposed member) read a paper 
“ On Idealogy, or, on the Intellectual Faculties of Man ;” in which he re- 
viewed the opinions of the ancient philosophers on the subject, and 
pointed out the fallacies in their systems, which had been made evident 
. by modern discoveries. An animated discussion followed the reading of 
this very original paper, and it was agreed to resume the consideration 
of the subject at the next meeting. 

October 4.—Dr Normandy was elected a member. He called the at- 
tention of the meeting to the subject of ‘“‘ Spontaneous Creation,” being 
part of his paper read at the last meeting. 

November 1.—The subject of spontaneous creation was resumed, and 
a conversation ensued, in which some highly novel views were elicited. 

December 6.—Dr Normandy read a second paper ‘‘ On Idealogy,” in 
conclusion of his observations on that subject, upon which several diffi- 
culties were stated, and ingeniously answered by the Doctor. 

Tuos. CHALMERS, Secretary. 

126 Jupp Piace, New Roap, LONDON, 

December llth 1843. 


Shefield Phrenological Society —This Society was established May 13, 
1842. Corden Thompson, Esq., M.D., President ; Samuel Eadon, Esq., 
A.M., Honorary Secretary ; Mr John Derby, Financial Secretary. Meets 
every Thursday evening, from October to March, in the Assembly Rooms. 
Public lecture every month. pe during the session :—The fol- 
lowing lectures have been given: Introductory Lecture, on the Funda- 
iental Principles of Phrenology, by Corden Thompson, Esq., M.D., the 
President ; Mesmero-Phrenology, by Mr Carstairs ; Phrenology applied 
to Educational Pursuits, by the Rev. D. G. Goyder, A.M.; on the crania of 
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the North American Indians, by Mr Catlin ; Anatomy of the Brain, by{Mr 
Carstairs; on the Harmony existing between Mesmero-Phrenology and 
the System of Gall, by Mr S. T. Hall; on the Theory of Animal Resem- 
blances, by the Rev. D. G. Goyder, A.M. At the Thursday evening 
meetings, the following papers have been read: on Amativeness, by Mr 
Bartram; on Philoprogenitiveness, by Mr Wilkinson ; Concentrative- 
ness, by Mr Wilson (on which subject there was a three nights’ discus- 
sion); Adhesiveness, by Mr W. C. Corsan; Combativeness, by Mr 
Stocks; Destructiveness, by Mr Turner ; Alimentiveness, by Mr Feather- 
stone; Constructiveness, by Mr Wilkinson; Secretiveness and Ac- 
quisitiveness, by Mr Dewsnap ; Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, 
by Mr Derby ; Cautiousness, by Mr W. C. Corsan ; Strictures on Phre- 
nology, by Mr Cooper. These essays have occasionally been interspersed 
with readings from the Phrenological Journal, Almanac, &c., with dis- 
cussion on the contents of the same ; experiments in Mesmerism, mani- 
pulation of heads, deciding upon the characters of individuals of whom 
the skull alone remained, &c.—Phrenological Almanac for 1844. 


Wolverhampton.—On 28th October, Mr W. R. Lowe read, before the 
members of the Literary and Philosophical Society, a paper on “ Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence,” supplementary to one contributed in 1842, on 
“ the Heads of Criminals.” The views expressed by Mr Lowe appear, 
from a report in the Wolverhampton Chronicle of Ist November, to have 
accorded with those maintained by Mr M. B. Sampson in his work on 
the same subject. The discussion that followed the reading of the paper 
is stated to have been ‘‘ characterised by a striking agreement of the 
members with the views of the author respecting the inefficiency and 
injustice of capital punishments.” The same newspaper of 6th Decem- 
ber reports, that an essay was read before the Society on 14th November, 
by Mr Gatis, “ on some anatomical and physiological objections to the 
phrenological doctrines of the day.” These objections were—(1.) That 
the external contour of the head is not necessarily a guide to the quan- 
tity of brain within, inasmuch as the diploé between the tables of the 
skull differs in thickness in different persons, and in the same person at 
different parts, and there are sometimes very large sinuses ; (2.) That, as 
the brain consists of the grey and white substances, the former of which 
is considered by physiologists to be the source of power, and the latter 
to be a mere conductor, it becomes necessary for phrenologists to ascer- 
tain the depth of the former as compared to the latter, before they can 
arrive at a correct conclusion as to the extent of each; (3.) That the 
mere comparative size of the brain, irrespective of temperament, affords 
no measure of the amount of mental power; and (4.) That the cere- 
bellum has been proved, by the experiments of Magendie and others, as 
well as by pathological cases, to be the seat of the functions of the vo- 
luntary motions.—The first and last of these objections are discussed in 
every treatise on Phrenology; the third is only a statement of what 
phrenologists themselves have long taught ; and as to the second, we refer 
to what is said on page 82 of this Number. 

A Phreno-Mesmeric Society, consisting chiefly of medical men, has 
lately been formed at Wolverhampton, *‘ for the purpose,” says the 
paper last referred to, ‘‘ of investigating those deeply interesting and 
mysterious phenomena which have lately caused so great a sensation 
here and elsewhere ; and the Literary and Philosophical Society has 
kindly granted the use of its rooms for their meetings. The society held 
its first meeting on Friday, the 24th Oct., when some deeply interesting 
manifestations were elicited. We are glad to learn that the wonders of 
Phreno-mesmerism will thus be thoroughly examined and inquired into 
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by experiments on our own townsmen, who are not likely to lend them- 
selves to imposition; and will, therefore, be free from that suspicion 
which always attaches, in a greater or less degree, to patients accom- 
panying lecturers from a distance.” There are similar societies at Liver- 


pool and Walsall. 


Lancaster Phrenological Society —Owing to some most successful ex- 
periments in Phreno-mesmerism, made in Lancaster by an individual 
who has for some time been an amateur in Phrenology, a considerable 
desire was felt to form a society in which this subject should be scienti- 
fically investigated, and the results of experiments carefully minuted. 
Accordingly, on 30th June 1843, a meeting of about twenty individuals 
was held, at which it was resolved that a society be established in this 
town for the purpose of investigating, and acquiring information upon, 
the phenomena of the mental faculties, and that this association should 
be called ‘“ The Lancaster Phrenological Society.” Other rules were 
drawn up to further our efforts, and it was determined to take in the 
chief magazines which treat of Phrenology and Mesmerism, and to meet 
regularly from week to weck to make experiments and discuss the sub- 
ject. From that time to this our meetings have continued to be attended 
regularly by an increasing number. Our subscription is at present 1s. 
a-quarter, and we have already 44 members, which, considering the 
smallness of this town, and the general indifference shewn here to sub- 
jects of this nature, we consider to be highly encouraging. Phrenology 
was not previously known to, or at least not advocated by, I believe, 
more than about half-a-dozen individuals in the town, probably by fewer. 
We have now five medical men among our number. Hitherto we have 
had only two subjects whose mesmeric state we could examine at our 
meetings; but these are so susceptible, and their manifestations of so 
decided and unexceptionable a character, that we could scarcely wish 
for others, were it not for the sake of seeing if the results would be 
similar. Many of our members have, however, confirmed most of our 
results by private experiments at home. At two separate meetings, we 
have gone through all the ascertained organs according to Mr Combe’s 
System.— RicHARD SHAEN, Secretary. llth Sept. 1843. [Mr Shaen 
has favoured us with details of the experiments, which we regret the 
impossibility of inserting in this Number. | 


Jamaica.— Wm. A. Garrison, cousin to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has been 
practising Phrenology and Magnetism in Jamaica, West Indies, for 
some two years past. He visited this country to augment his knowledge, 
and has just returned with a large supply of works on Phrenology, 
among which were two hundred and fifty of Fowler’s Phrenology, and 
several complete sets of the Journal. He has done much to convince 
the inhabitants of these delightful isles of the truth both of Phreuology 
and Magnetism, and promises to correspond frequently with the Journal. 
We hope he will not fail to do so, and trust the West Indians will 
have occasion to thank him for introducing so valuable a science to 
their notice. May prosperity attend him.—Ameriean Phrenological Jour- 


nal, June 1843. 


Death of Dr John Maxwell of Glasgow.— We regret to announce the 
death of this benevolent and respected physician, and, for many years, 
staunch adherent of Phrenology. Dr Maxwell was a member, and for- 
merly president, of the Glasgow Phrenological Society ; also a member 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, and of the Society of Friends. 
To this Journal he contributed ‘‘ Remarks on a Notice of George Fox,” 
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in vol. x. p. 19; and “ Letter on the Organ marked ‘ ?’,” in vol. xii. p. 
357. In the Phrenological Almanac for 1843 is a paper by him “ On 
the Parallelism of the Tables of the Skull,” the greater part of which 
was quoted in our 16th vol. p. 85. Dr Maxwell died of typhus fever on 
3d November 1843. l 


Dr Conolly.—This gentleman, whose admirable administration of the 
medical affairs at the great County Asylum at Hanwell, has been so 
often the subject of our commendation, has changed, in some degree, 
his relations to that inetitution. The elaims of the public in general on 
Dr Conolly’s time have now rendered his residence out of the asylum 
more convenient, and the Middlesex magistrates have accordingly made 
arrangements with him, so'that, while still retaining all his former autho- 
rity, and the uncontrolled medical direction of the patients, Dr Conolly 
is no longer to reside within the walls, but to visit 1t as often as may be 
necessary. lf this new arrangement should in any way diminish the 
usefulness of Dr Conolly to the poor lunatics who have so long expe- 
rienced his enlightened and more than paternal care, we shall deeply 
regret it; but as we hope and believe that this will not be so, we shall, 
in common with the public, have reason to congratulate ourselves on its 
having been made. Dr Conolly will now have much ampler opportu- 
nities than heretofore, of applying his admirable system to the more 
educated classes of society, as it is understood that he has consented to 
preside ever an establishment in the vicinity of London, prepared and 
arranged for the higher classes of the community. As Dr Conolly, 
while free henceforth to follow the line of his practice as a consulting 
physician, will reside at this latter establishment, we shall soon have an 
opportunity of proving whether the paternal or non-restraint system of 
treating lunatics, be as applicable to the educated as to the non-edu- 
cated classes. In our own minds there exists not a shadow of doubt 
on the subject; but we hope that, by the end of another year, we shall 
be able to speak, not speculatively only, but from positive facts. In the 
meantime, looking at what Dr Conolly has already done, we cannot but 
regard him as one of the most distinguished men of the present age, and 
one whose name will pass done to posterity with those of the Howards, 
the Clarksons, the Father Mathews, and other great redressers of the 
wrongs, erimes, and miseries of mankind.—Morning Chronicle, Oct. 5. 
1843. 


The Phrenological Journal has now completed the twentieth year of its 
existence, the first number having been published in December 1823. 
With the exception of vols. xi. xii. and xiii. which were edited by Mr 
Hewett Watson, and printed in London, the work has all along issued 
from the Edinburgh press. It is cheering to compare the estimation in 
which Phrenology is now generally held, with the almost universal ridi- 
cule that was bestowed upon it in 1823. 


London Ethnological Society, Nov. 22, 1843.—This being the first meet- 
ing of the Session 1843 and’ 1844, it was put to the members, and car- 
ried unanimously, that the society should no longer exist as a provisional 
one, but be at once constituted ; and that until the members numbered 
200, those who joined it would have advantages over all subsequent ad- 
ditions to the list. Laws were passed for future guidance of the so- 
ciety, and the following gentlemen were then elected the officers for the 
ensuing year :—Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, president; His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the Hon. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone, 
George Bellas Greenough. Esq. F.R.S., and James Cowles Prichard, 
M.D., Vice-Presidents ; Messrs J. A, St John, Joseph Legg Postle- 
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thwaite, William Oldam, M.D., Thomas May, Walter K. Kelly, Wil- 
liam Elphinstone Malcolm, Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., W. Holt Yates, 
M.D., Andrew Smith, M.D., and Sir Benjn. Collins Brodie, Bart., Coun- 
cil; Samuel Duckworth, Esq., Treasurer; Richard King, M.D., Secre- 


tary. 


The Ojibbeway Indians at Manchester.—This interesting party of North 
American Indians have been visited during their short stay here by many 
thousands of persons, and, notwithstanding the inclement state of the 
weather during the last day or two, Mr Catlin’s gallery has been nume- 
rously attended both morning and evening. The Indians are much gra- 
tified with their reception by so many successive crowds of visitors, and 
the number of presents they have received in the gallery and else- 
where. On Saturday last, Mr Bally attended in their private apart- 
ments, for the purpose of taking casts of such of the chiefs and warriors 
as would permıt hım. In order to give them some idea of this novel 
operation Mr Catlin jun., first submitted his head to the bowl and his 
face to the plaster, and when his features were covered with a mask of 
the soft composition, the diversion of the Indians was extravagant. They 
laughed immoderately, and their jokes were uttered with great fluency ; 
every fresh simile or comment causing another burst of laughter. At 
length the operation having been performed on the white man, the old 
chief intimated that he was ready to go through the same process. He 
remained perfectly passive, and when the cast was broken in the removal, 
he said (as stated by the interpreter), “ No matter—try it again ;” and 
the operation was repeated with perfect success. The war chief was the 
next, and, after him, each of the three warriors; but the interpreter 
(the half-breed) declined, for some reason or other, to have his cast 
taken. These casts will be added to the already rich and extensive 
phrenological collection of our ingenious and skilful townsman, Mr Bally. 
On Sunday morning, the whole party of Ojibbeways proceeded to the 
photographic gallery, where the portraits of the nine individuals were 
taken in rapid succession. The Indians were greatly surprised at the 
“ mystery,” by which portraits were obtained in so very short a time. 
We understand that the portraits were very good ones, the proverbial 
immobility of the Indians making them admirable “ sitters.” We be- 
lieve that Mr Catlin purposes to have lithographed likenesses of the party 
completed by the aid of these photographs.—Manchester Guardian, Nov. 


22, 1843. 


Influence of Gestures in Exciting the Mental Faculties—The effects of 
the various positions and motions of the limbs and body on the mind 
have not yet been studied by physiologists with all the attention the 
subject deserves and requires. That attitudes and postures exert a very 
important influence on the mind, may be proved by the effects of the 
manipulations used by the practisers of animal magnetism, and by the 
testimony of actors, who acknowledge that it is difficult toassume the 
posture indicating any passion without feeling more or less of that par- 
ticular emotion. We cannot throw ourselves into the attitude of the 
striking combatant, without feeling somewhat of the ardour which 
would give strength to his blow ; neither can we imitate the shrinking 
position of the terrified, or the headlong flight of the pursued, without 
partaking more or less of these fears. ‘To a certain extent this circum- 
stance, combined with the contagious nature of fear, may explain the 
difficulty of rallying troops if once they have turned their backs to the 
enemy ; and even the bravest and best-disciplined soldiers, in retreat- 
ing leisurely before an advancing foe, find it a task to proceed in good 
order. The attitudes of the female dancers at Gades, described by 
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Martial and Juvenal, and those of the Egyptian public singing girls, 
called Ghawazee, exert an influence over the passions, not only for the 
spectators, but for themselves. Some dances consist of motions calcu- 
lated to excite an amorous, some a martial spirit. The latter are the 
chief favourites of barbarous, the former of more polished nations ; and 
without fear of giving offence, we may be permitted to rank the waltz 
among the physiologically erotic species of dancing, although we do 
not quite agree with Byron in unconditionally reprobating its introduc- 
tion amongst the English. Again; among the ancients, the value of 
forms in encouraging feelings of devotion or respect, seems to have been 
fully understood, and certain postures were accordingly scrupulously 
enforced in the ceremonies of religious worship, or in the respect paid 
to kings and princes. Hence the different values attached in various 
parts of the world to prostrations and genuflexions, when a subject ap- 
roaches his sovereign ; matters which the unthinking regard as mere 
idle ceremonies, but which the physiologist must consider as founded on 
the fact, that these positions do actually increase the awe felt on these 
occasions. The priests and priestesses most celebrated among the an- 
cients never thought themselves inspired, never ventured to utter ora- 
cles, even at Delphi, until they had worked themselves into a frenzy by 
a quick succession of forced attitudes and grimaces.—Dublin Medical 
Journal, | 


The Family of Dr Gall—-During Mr Combe’s residence at Heidelberg, 
in the summer of 1842, Mrs Combe wished to engage a young lady, ac- 
complished in German, and who knew nothing of English, to assist her in 
the study of the former language. Miss Louise Thierry, about 18 years 
of age, a well educated, lady-like, and agreeable girl, was recommended 
to her, and engaged. She proved to be a grand-niece of Dr Gall—her 
grandmother having been his sister. On the father’s side she is remotely 
of French extraction, and her head presents a medium type between the 
Celtic French and the German. She had often heard Dr Gall spoken 
of, but had read none of his works, and did not know whether he was a 
great man or not. She had heard more persons speak against his doc- 
trines than in their favour, and could form no opinion of them herself. She 
understood that some members of Gall’s family still reside at Tiefen- 
brunn, near Pforzheim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, formerly Swabia. 
Mr C. read to her Dr Gall’s description (given in his chapter on the 
organ of Veneration) of his brother, who had been bred a merchant, and 
subsequently became a clergyman, and asked her if she knew the facts 
to be correctly stated. She replied that she had heard that one of Dr 
Gall’s brothers was a clergyman, but she knew nothing of his history. 
Mr C. told her that the day would come, when it would be regarded as a 
distinction in Germany to be descended from the family of Gall, and that 
she should make herself acquainted with his works. 


Persecution for Opinion.—It is no sophistical assertion to maintain, that, 
amidst all our boasted illumination, the principle of persecution, however 
formally rejected in theory, is upheld in practice in all its pristine autho- 
rity ; that, being brought home to every man’s door, and exerted on every 
petty occasion, there is as little real freedom allowed to unpopular think- 
ing as in old times, when the trade of persecution was exclusively com- 
mitted to the Ecclesiastical Courts and Star Chambers. We have neither 
space nor disposition to demonstrate this odious truth by example. The 
fact is too much of a noon-day sun splendour to require such illustration ; 
and it is enough to point to the state of parties in this country, and to the 
leaven of religious intolerance that has festered them into their dangerous 
fermentation. At no period of our domestic history was caution more 
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necessary in the assertion of individual opinion ; at no time was the face of 
science cloaked by more conventional plausibilities, or disfigured by more 
illogical concessions to dominant preumption.—Athenewm. 


Books Received.—British and Foreign Medical Review, Oct. 1843.— 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, Oct. 1843.—Statistics of Bethlem Hospital, 
with Remarks on Insanity. By John Webster, M.D. From 26th vol. 
of Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 8vo, pp. 45.—Case of Paralysis, 
without Loss of Sensation, from Digease of the Cervical Medulla. By 
John Webster, M.D. From same volume. 8vo, pp. 18.—The Phreno- 
logical Theory of the Treatment of Criminals defended, in a Letter to 
John Forbes, Esq., M.D., &c., Editor of the British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review. By M. B. Sampson. London: S. Highley. 8vo, pp. 20. 
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I. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS: 


I. On the Application of Phrenology to the Fine Arts. By 
GEORGE COMBE. 


“ The artist ought not to be wholly unacquainted with that part of philosophy 
which gives an insight into human nature, and relates to the manners, characters, 
passions, and affections. He ought to know something concerning the mind, as 
well as a great deal concerning the body, of man.” 

Sır JosHuaA REYNOLDS, Discourse VII. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Rome, 2d January 1844. 


Sir,—In the course of visiting the various collections of 
pictures and statues, ancient and modern, which present one 
of the greatest attractions to the traveller in Italy, I have 
sought, with avidity and humility, for criticisms by connois- 
seurs and masters in art, to form and guide my own judgment 
concerning the merits of the works which I have examined; 
and I have found abundance of opinions, forcibly and- often 
eloquently expressed, concerning the excellencies and defects 
of particular productions, but I have discovered few books in 
which reasons are given, or principles stated, for the judg- 
ments pronounced. In short, many of the crities have recorded 
little more than the impressions which the pictures and statues 
have made on their own minds. When they have been men 
of high natural endowments, and enjoyed the advantages of 
cultivation, their dicta have, indeed, been in general sound 
and valuable ; but, nevertheless, they are mere opinions still, 
and are appreciated differently by different minds. 
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The Germans have infused more philosophy into their dis- 
sertations on art than any other people. În Kugler’s works, 
and in the productions of other German authors, reasons are 
more frequently stated, why such and such judgments are 
formed, than we find in the English books: but even in the 
German, few first principles are correctly traced to universal 
facts or laws of human nature ; in other words, fow scientific 
foundations are laid for the superstructure of opinion presented 
to the reader. 

These remarks will not be new to any one conversant with 
criticisms on art ; and the cause of this condition of the philo- 
sophy of painting and sculpture will readily occur to the 
phrenologist. Painting and sculpture have for their objects 
the representation, by means of form and colour, of the most 
interesting and beautiful productions of Nature, invested with 
their highest attributes. Until the objects themselves be 
scientifically understood, the science of representing them 
must necessarily remain imperfect. The human mind and 
body are the noblest works of God with which the painter 
and sculptor have to deal; and while the relations between 
the one and the other—between, for example, mental endow- 
ment and corporeal form and expression—are not scientifically 
ascertained, the rules of art, and the principles of judging of 
art, must be, to a corresponding extent, empirical. Phreno- 
logy, or the physiology of the brain, and general Physiology, 
by developing the science of human nature, and especially the 
relations subsisting between particular mental endowments 
and particular forms, expressions, and qualities of body, should 
furnish one grand element towards constructing a philosophy 
of art: to produce such a work, however, it is equally neces- 
sary that the author should possess a natural taste for the 
fine arts, cultivated by extensive observation and study. When 
an individual thus qualified may appear and occupy the field, 
it is Impossible to conjecture; but in the mean time, in the 
absence of better guides, I may be permitted to lay before 
your readers such ideas as have occurred to my own mind on 
the subject; premising that I put forth no pretensions to 
critical skill in the arts, but write merely from impressions 
made on my own faculties, guided and corrected by the prin- 
ciples which I have learned in the school of Phrenology. 

The natural gifts which are necessary to constitute an emi- 
nent artist may be described as follows. The first is cempera- 
ment, or quality of brain. Activity, sensibility, and fineness 
must. be combined to lay the foundation of success; and I 
observe that the great masters in painting and sculpture have 
all been distinguished for a high nervous,: or nervous-bilious, 
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or nervous-sanguine, temperament: very rarely is a nervous- 
lymphatic temperament met with among them, and I do not 
recollect to have observed any one in whom the nervous was 
not present in a large proportion.* I may mention, that, in 
the various collections of paintings in Italy, we find numerous 
portraits of almost all the distinguished artists, most of them 
originals ; and in Florence, in partieular, a large sa/on is hung 
all round with such portraits. If all of these were faithful 
likenesses, it would be easy to describe the temperaments with 
certainty ; but, unfortunately, I have seen several pictures, 
recorded in the catalogues as portraits even of eminent men, 
which differed so much from each other, that it is difficult to 
believe them to have been painted from the same individual. 
This is vexatious and disappointing to the inquirer after exact 
knowledge; but as it is an evil irremediable with respect to 
the dead, I have endeavoured to diminish it as much as pos- 
sible, by founding my observations only on the best authenti- 
cated likenesses, or on those which may be presumed to be 
most correct, from the fact of most of the copies coinciding in 
the great lineaments of the head and countenance. 

The second requisite is a full size of brain. If this be 
wanting, there is a deficiency in depth of conception and 
strength of representation, for which nothing can compensate. 
There are numerous instances in which the individual has pos- 
sessed the temperament of genius, and even a combination of 
cerebral organs adapted to art, but in which the size of the 
organs has been so deficient, that it was not adequate to reach 
vigour and impressiveness. Such artists are haunted by a 
demon of genius; Their fine and active temperaments give 
them some inspirations ; they appreciate art, and are able, to 
a certain extent, to body forth, in their own minds, original 
conceptions of beautiful figures and groups ; but, owing to the 
smallness of their brains, there is a feebleness in the execution 
which mars their best efforts. It is only when large size is 
added to superior temperament that first-rate talent is pro- 
duced. When large size of brain, and the partieular combina- 
tion of organs which gives a talent for art, are combined with 
only a second-rate temperament or quality of brain, the indi- 
vidual may be an excellent copyist of the pictures of the great 
masters, but no great artist himself. His brain will be too 
inactive to originate works worthy of distinction ; while it may 
be sufficiently susceptible to be impressed by, and sufficiently 
powerful to reproduce, those of others. In all the large 
galleries of art, there are individuals constantly employed in 
copying the great pictures; and I have seen some of their 


* The temperaments are described in my elementary works on Phrenology. 
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productions so admirable, that, when time has mellowed the 
colours, it will be difficult for ordinary connoisseurs to dis- 
tinguish the copies from the originals. Only a higher tem- 
perament was wanting to render such men great original 
geniuses. 

The third endowment necessary to success in art, is a 
favourable combination of the cerebral organs. Certain crgans, 
namely, Form, Size, Colouring, Constructiveness, and Imita- 
tion, combined with Secretiveness and Ideality, may be re- 
garded as fundamental requisites, without a considerable 
endowment of which, even moderate success in painting or 
statuary will be unattainable. But much more is wanting to 
constitute a great master. Painting and sculpture are arts of 
representation, and, in order to represent well, the artist must 
first be capable of feeling and thinking powerfully. The more 
extensive and varied his powers of feeling and thinking are 
(the other conditions before mentioned existing), the wider 
will be his range of subjects, and the more variety and depth 
will he be able to infuse into his productions. For example; 
an artist deficient in the animal propensities, could not vigor- 
ously embody the exeitement and ardour of battle,—nor the 
excruciating tortures endured by dying martyrs,—nor the fell 
purpose of the midnight assassin ; neither could the artist 
deficient in the moral and religious organs realize the soft and 
elevating emotions of the saint; nor could one deficient in 
reflecting intellect give logical consistency to his emotions and 
ideas, or represent characters bearing on their forms the stamp 
of Nature’s noblest gifts, profound and comprehensive reflec- 
tion. | 
The more harmonious in point of relative size the combina- 
tion of the organs is, the more perfect will be the artist’s taste, 
the more sound his judgment, and the more generally will his 
works speak home to the feelings and taste of the best consti- 
tuted and best cultivated minds.* If any of the organs of 
emotion or of the higher intellectual faculties be deficient, the 
whole range of feeling and of thought embraced by them will 
be feeble: if any of these be in exeess, they will impress their 
own character and peculiarities too strongly on the artist's 
works. Thus, an artist with a small organ of Amativeness 
could not successfully communicate to a statue or painting of 
Venus those indescribable but generally understood qualities 
which render such a work interesting to this feeling in the 
spectator. If the cerebellum were too large, he would, uncon- 
sciously, infuse into his Venus so much of these qualities as to 
render it offensive to purer and better balanced minds. 


* See System of Phrenology, 5th edition, vol. ii. pp. 281, 301, and 235. 
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These are the natural gifts which appear to me to be neces- 
sary to success In art ; next come practical skill and acquired 
knowledge. Practical skill can be gained only by engaging in 
the manipulation of the art under the guidance of the best 
teachers: it is more difficult to acquire sound and valuable 
elements of knowledge. The ordinary elementary works on 
art teach the rules of drawing and the principles of perspec- 
tive, which last are scientifically ascertained ; also the rules of 
colouring, including the harmonies and discords of tints (which 
rules likewise rest on a solid basis), and the management of 
lights and shadows. They teach, moreover, the anatomy of 
the body, and certain practical rules concerning the propor- 
tions which one part of the figure should bear to another, and 
the relations between certain proportions and certain charac- 
ters; that an athlete, for example, should have a large chest 
and strong limbs; and that an eminently intellectual character 
should have a high forehead. Finally, they teach the rules 
of composition, or the arranging of figures in groups, in such a 
manner as to give harmony to details, and to bring forth unity 
of interest and effect out of variety of parts. Something con- 
tinues wanting to give scientific precision to much of this 
information, and to carry the rules of art to a still higher 
point of practical utility. I offer only such hints towards 
supplying the desideratum as have occurred to me here, in 
Rome; leaving to more erudite and accomplished minds the 
task of adding more valuable contributions to the general 
stock of instruction. 

First, then, in regard to the head. Artists will find, by 
observation, that the character of 
the head depends chiefly on the 
following developments. If the 
head is too small, idiocy is an in- 
variable accompaniment. In pro- 
portion as they increase the size of 
the head up to a certain point, 
they will increase the expression 
of mental power; but when they 
go beyond this point, they will 
introduce the idea of disease, viz., 
Iptor, aged 20. of hydrocephalus or cretinism. 


Mental power, however, is a general expression, and corre- 
sponds to general size: to express great power in particular 
qualities of mind, the artist must enlarge particular parts of 
the head. Strong animal feelings, that is, great enjoyment in 
animal existence, delight in the pleasures of the table, irasci- 
bility and courage, are indicated by the head being broad over 
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the ears, and by the opening of the ear being low, and far for- 
wards. To express feebleness in these qualities, the base must 
be narrow, and the opening of the ear high and far back. The 
organs which manifest these emotions lie on the base of the 
skull, part of them above, part of them immediately before, and 
the rest behind, the ear ; and the emotions are strong in pro- 
portion to the size of the parts. Large size of these organs 
is indicated 60¢h by breadth of the head, and by lowness of 
the ear. When each of these characters is present (the tem- 
perament being active), the power of the propensities reaches 
its acmé. In Rome, I saw a young woman sitting as a model 
to an artist, on account of her beautiful forms; and I remarked 
that her head was large and broad over the ears, and that the 
left ear was uncommonly low (below the lower end of the nose), 
and the right, although considerably higher, still so low as to 
indicate great combative and destructive vigour. I was then 
told that she was so violent that she was constantly getting 
into quarrels, and had just been liberated from prison, to 
which she had been sentenced on account of an outrage com- 
mitted on a priest. The development of her moral and intel- 
lectual organs was not large in proportion to that of her pro- 
pensities. I could give many other examples; but I am not 
now proving any proposition—I am merely stating views for 
proof er refutation by more able observers. I shall, therefore, 
notice only one other illustration. 

In the Imperial and Royal Gallery at Florence (Venetian 
School, second salon), there is a beautiful portrait, by Titian, 
of a woman in a white chemise (an upright figure, including 
the bust and head), with flowers in her left hand, commonly 
called Flora. The ear is high in the head, indicating a mo- 
derate development of the organs before mentioned, the moral 
_ organs are well developed, and the expression of the features 

is soft, mild, and refined. An artist had just finished an ad- 
mirable copy; nothing could be more perfectly like the ori- 
ginal—with one exception: he had placed the ear a little too 
low, and thereby unconsciously introduced discord between the 
qualities indicated by the brain and those embodied in every 
other part of the figure. 

To express strong domestic affections, the posterior lobe of 
the brain must be enlarged ; while, to represent strong sexual 
passion, the neck behind the ears must be thickened—a form 
which is given by a large development of the cerebellum, the 
organ of the amative propensity. In Rome, I saw a lovely 
group of statuary, representing Hero embracing Leander just 
as he had emerged from iho Helle pont, Her figure and atti- 
tude were admirable, and expressed beauty and attachment 
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in the highest degree ; but her head, the back of which was 
turned to the.spectator, shewed an enormous development 
of Philoprogenitiveness (increased by the style of hairdress- 
ing), combined with a very large Destructiveness, qualities 
which had no direct connection with the action; a defi- 
cient Adhesiveness, the very quality which all her action ex- 
pressed strongly ; and also deficient Cautiousness, Conscienti- 
ousness, and Firmness, indicating an inconsiderate, unfaithful, 
and unsteady character, the very reverse of the attributes 
manifested in her conduct. To the spectator who does not 
understand the meaning of the forms and sizes of particular 
parts of the head, this is no blemish; but to one who does, 
it injures the harmony of the group, and is felt to be as wide 
a departure from nature as if an artist should paint Venus 
with a squint, or Adonis with a twisted nose. In Raphael’s 
picture of “ The Espousal of the Virgin,” in the Brera Gallery 
at Milan, the Virgin is painted with a beautiful pure female 
head. By very correct drawing and delicate shading, the 
organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness are repre- 
sented largely developed, while Amativeness is very moderate 
in size. young artist whom [I saw copying the picture, 
apparently quite unaware that the proportions of these parts 
conveyed any specific meaning, had, by a few careless lines in 
drawing, and equal carelessness in shading, increased Ama- 
tiveness so as to change the character. Raphael’s forms were 
consistent with the ideas of virginity and purity; those sub- 
stituted in the copy were so expressive of strong sexual passion, 
that it would be difficult to believe in her stainless character. 
Again, the expression of the countenance in Raphael’s picture 
was pure, and in harmony with the head. The young artist 
copied the countenance correctly, but its expression contra- 
dicted the form which he had given to the brain. | 

To represent an ambitious character—a lover of power and 
fame—it is necessary to enlarge the upper and posterior re- 
gions of the head, the situation of the organs of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation. In a meek and modest character, 
these should be diminished, and the organs of Benevolence and 
Veneration enlarged.* 

To portray the qualities of acquisitiveness and reserve, 
which, in an exalted degree of intensity, become avarice and 
cunning, the middle of the lateral portions of the head should 
be increased in dimensions. In a character remarkable for 
regardlessness of property and destitute of reserve, this region 


* Compare Dr Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion with the Study of Physiog- 
nomy, Pl. xxviii. figs. 1 and 2, and Pl. xxix. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, with Pl. x. fig. 
2, and PI. xv. fig. 2. l 
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should be flat, and the breadth.of the head here should be 
diminished. Fig. 1 represents these organs small, and Fig. 2 


Fig. 1. CINGALESE. Fig. 2. GOTTFRIED. 


B B 


exhibits them large. But the most important departments of 
the brain remain to be noticed, namely, those which represent 
moral and intellectual power. 

To represent strong Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, and Firmness, the top of the head, or coronal 
region, must be drawn high and arched; and if we desire to 
add to these the qualities of prudence (Cautiousness) and 
strong sensibility to the sublime and beautiful (Wonder and 
Ideality), this region must be extended in breadth as well as 
in height. There is a rule of art, borrowed from the Greek 
statues, for representing a high character, namely, to draw as 
much head above the axis of the eyes, as there is face below 
that point; but this affords an approximation only, and not a 
perfectly correct guide to nature. The head may be high 
above the eyes, from a great development of the intellectual 
organs, without a corresponding development of Benevolence ; 
or it may be high above the eyes from a great development of 
Benevolence and imitation, without a corresponding develop- 
ment of the intelleetual organs. The line to which the hair 
descends on the forehead does not form, and therefore affords 
no certain indication of, the boundary between the organs of 
intellect and those of the moral sentiments; I have seen the 
hair, in some instances, descend as low as Causality, and in 
other cases leave a portion of Benevolence uncovered. Be- 
sides, as age advances, the hair generally falls off first from 
the forehead, and changes the boundary-line between the 
coyered and uncovered parts without changing the character 
of the brain or mind. Again, a head may be high above the 
ear in the posterior coronal region, from a great development 
of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness, without 
Conscientiousness and Firmness being large. This is apparent 
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in the figure of Hare (see p. 122), in which the distance from 
the ear to the upper line of the head is very considerable, but 
the portion really belonging to the moral faculties is small. 
Or, the brain may be high in that region from a great develop- 
ment of the moral organs, as in the Swiss skull which will be 
immediately introduced. The true rule for the artist to follow 
in representing high moral qualities, is to enlarge the height 
and breadth of that part which lies above a line drawn round 
the head, and passing through the centres of ossification of the 
frontal and of the parietal bones, corresponding to the centres 
of the organs of Cautiousness and Causality in the phrenolo- 
gical bust. The three following figures will render these ob- 
servations plain. Figure 3 re- Fig. 8. Neoro SKULL. 
presents a negro skull, and 
the anterior asterisk is the 
centre of ossification of the 
frontal bone, corresponding to 
the centre of Causality ; the 
posterior is that of the parie- 
tal bone, corresponding to the 
centre of Cautiousness. A 
line drawn round the head, of 

passing through these two points, would leave all the moral 
region (with slight exceptions mentioned in the elementary 
works on Phrenology) above it. 


Fig. 5. Swiss SKULL. 
Fig. 4. SANDWICH ISLANDER. 


Figure 4 represents the skull of a Sandwich Islander, in which 
the moral region is a little larger in proportion to the animal 
than in the Negro; while Figure 5 is the skull of a Swiss, in 
which the moral region is still larger in proportion to the other 
than in Figure 4. 

The student of art is requested to observe that these points 
are not arbitrary marks invented by phrenologists, but real 
centres of ossification, easily distinguishable in the skull, and 
recognisable by the hand in most living individuals. The fact 
that the moral organs lie above them is established by obser- 
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vation. I shall afterwards shew to what extent this truth has 
been recognised by the great masters in sculpture and paint- 
ing. 

The intellectual faculties are manifested by a portion of the 
anterior lobe of the brain, which has three dimensions that 
eoncern the artist,—length from front to back, height, and 
breadth. The lower surface of this lobe covers exactly the 
super-orbitar bones, or those thin osseous plates which are over 
the eye-balls. If these plates are long from front to back, the 
anterior lobe is long; if short, itis short. The power of the 
intellect depends greatly on the length of this line. To dis- 
cover the position of the posterior edge of the plate, it is ne- 
cessary, in the living subject, to feel for the most prominent 
point of the zygomatic arch; which is generally found where 
the two bones that constitute the arch meet. If we draw a 
perpendicular line upwards from that point (keeping the axis 
of the eye parallel with the horizon), and a horizontal line from 
the upper edge of the socket of the eye-ball backwards till it 
meets the perpendicular line; and if we then, from the point 
where these lines meet, draw a line to the anterior asterisk, the 
triangle thus formed will inclose the chief portion of the intellec- 
tual region of the brain. In William Hare, the portion before 


Fig. 7. MELANCTHON. 
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A B represents the intellectual organs; that above the line 
BO, the moral region. The parts behind A B and below B C, 
represent the organs common to man and the lower animals. 
In Hare, the moral and intellectual regions are small, and the 
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animal region very large. He assisted in the murder of six- 
teen human beings for the purpose of selling their dead bodies 
to the professors of anatomy for dissection. Melancthon, in 
whom these proportions are reversed, was the highly intellec- 
tual, moral, religious, and accomplished associate of Luther, 
in effecting the Reformation in Germany. 

- I must apologise to the readers of your Journal for intro- 
ducing these details. To: them they are the mere rudiments 
of Phrenology, but to artists in general many of them are un- 
known. It is 75 years, this very day, since Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his discourse delivered at the opening of the 
Royal Academy, used these remarkable words: “ I must sub- 
mit one thing more to the consideration of the visitors, which 
appears to me a matter of very great consequence, and the 
omission of which I think a principal defect in the method of 
education pursued in all the academies I have ever visited. 
The error I mean is, that the students never draw exactly 
from the living models which they have before them. It is 
not indeed their intention; nor are they directed to do it. 
Their drawings resemble the model only in the attitude. They 
change the form according to their vague and uncertain ideas 
of beauty, and make a drawing rather of what they think the 
figure ought to be than of what tt appears.” In regard to draw- 
ing and modelling ¢he head, in so far as it is covered with the 
hair, this error continues uncorrected, except by artists who 
have studied Phrenology, or been rendered alive, by the dis- 
cussions which it has excited, to the importance of the forms 
of the head. Sir Thomas Lawrence painted King George IV. 
for the Pope, and the ear is placed in a position that I have 
seen only in the heads of executed murderers; Canova has 
modelled the heads of eminent public characters in forms that 
are in direct contradiction to their dispositions ; and Chantrey 
has committed the same fault. I see the error repeated by 
men of great talents, in this city, every day. There can be 
only one cause of this mistake ; they do not understand the 
meaning of the forms. 

It is generally admitted, in treatises on art, that large lungs, 
indicated by an expanded chest, are the natural associates of 
powerful muscular limbs; and that, on the other hand, an 
abdomen of ample rotundity and prominence, combined with 
a chest of moderate dimensions, is generally accompanied by 
a fat, flabby, and ill-proportioned muscular system. The 
physiological reasons for these facts are obvious. Large lungs 
vivify the blood, from which the bones and muscles are formed ; 
and its healthy condition naturally lays the foundation of 
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strength and vivacity, not only in these, but in the whole 
organism. The abdominal viscera, again, are the organs of 
nutrition ; and if they be too powerful, in relation to the 
vivifying organs, they will produce obesity of person, shape- 
less masses of flesh, destitute at once of grace and energy. 
Farther, it is allowed that there is a certain proportion be- 
tween the size of the head and the stature of the person, any 
wide departure from which is a deviation from nature. Now, 
I go a step further, and observe that there is a relation be- 
tween the size of particular regions of the brain, and particular 
characters of the body at large. I shall endeavour to explain 
how this takes place. 

The spinal marrow consists of two double columns ; the two 
anterior columns giving forth the nerves of voluntary motion, 
while the two posterior columns give forth the nerves of sen- 
sation to all parts of the body below the head. The anterior 
lobe of the brain manifests intellect, the chief element of will, 
and the two columns for motion are placed in direct commu- 
nication with it, by means of numerous nervous fibres, which 
have their anterior ends in the frontal lobe, and their posterior 
ends in these anterior columns. It is easy to conceive that a 
greater or less perfect development and condition of the nerves 
of motion may influence the character (by which I mean the. 
form and texture) of the muscles and skin which they are 
destined to move; and it is equally easy to comprehend how 
a greater or less development of the frontal lobe, in which 
voluntary motion arises, and from which the impulse is sent 
directly to these nerves, causing them to act in all parts of the 
body, may also affect the character of the same parts. The 
deep furrows in the countenance, produced by intense thought, 
afford an example of the influence of the anterior lobe on the 
face. These connections will be rendered more intelligible by 
the following figures. 
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EXPLANATION. 


Figure 8 shews the connection 
of the nerves and spinal mar- 
row withthe brain. A is the 
brain, exposed by the removal 
of the back part of the skull. 
B the cerebellum. C C the 
spinal marrow. D D the 
nerves proceeding from the 
spinal marrow to the aris. 
E the nerves proceeding to 
the lower extremities. 0000 
the nerves supplying the 
thorax and abdomen. Al- 
though this figure has no pre- 
tensions to minute anatomical 
accuracy, it furnishes a good 
general view of the connection 
of the different parts of the 
nervous system. 


Figure 9 is copied, with some unimportant additions, from Mr Solly’s 
work on the human brain, p. 180. A the medulla oblongata, form- 


Fig. 9. 
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ing, as it were, the top of the spinal marrow. a the corpus pyrami- 
dale. B, pons Varolii. C, tubercula quadrigemina, with the fibres of 
the posterior columns passing in front of them. D, crus cerebri, with 
some of the fibres of the anterior columns. E, the thalamus nervi optiei 
of one side, or posterior striated body. F, the anterior corpus 
striatum. G, substance of the hemisphere springing out from the 
front of the anterior corpus striatum. H, space between the corpus 
striatum and hemispheres, caused, in this figure, by the introduction 
of a small piece of wood I, the two surfaces being in contact in the 
natural state. K, fissura Sylvii. L, the cerebellum. T, the tentorium, 
separating the cerebellum from the brain. 


Although the connections which I have mentioned are the 
most direct and influential, yet there are connections also be- 
tween the middle and posterior lobes, or the organs of the feel- 
ings and desires, and the nerves of motion, by means of which 
strong affections express themselves, through the medium of 
the muscles, instinctively, without the intervention of the will : 
anger, for instance, produces certain instinctive motions in the 
muscles of the face and body, which we designate as the natu- 
ral language of this passion; pride produces a different kind 
of instinctive motions; and vanity a third kind; all easily 
recognised. Farther, there is such a connection between the 
anterior lobe and the nerves of sensation, that sensation can 
act directly on the will, but cannot be commanded by it 
in return. The nerves of sensation, for instance, transmit 
impressions from the extremities and surfaces of the body up- 
wards and inwards to the brain, but do not transmit impres- 
sions outwards ; while the nerves of voluntary motion transmit 
impressions from the brain outwards, but communicate none 
inwards and upwards. 

There is a connection also, by means of nerves, between the 
organs of respiration and digestion contained in the chest and 
abdomen, and the brain ; and the influence of the brain is ne- 
cessary to their action and development. The special con- 
nection of these nerves with the base of the middle lobe of the 
brain, has not yet been distinctly traced, but certain experi- 
ments have proved that it exists. For example, when Flourens 
removed all the superior portions of the brain, but allowed the 
base to remain uninjured, in some of the lower animals, they 
seemed like creatures asleep, destitute of consciousness and 
will; but they breathed and digested. When the base of the 
brain was removed, they instantly died. 

I hope that the artist will not now regard the proposition 
as extravagant, that there is a relation in nature between the 
size of different parts of the brain and particular characters of 
the body; and that he will allow me to proceed to explain 
some of them at greater length. As the power of action of 
all the vital organs, other conditions being equal, is in pro- 
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portion to their size, and as each communicates an influence, 
corresponding to its own character, to the general organism, 
it follows that that corporeal frame in which al? the vital organs 
are most harmoniously developed, will be most favourably con- 
stituted equally for health, vigour, and beauty. Accordingly, 
it will be found, as a general rule, that when the whole head 
is of ample size (the moral and intellectual regions predomi- 
nating), and when the chest and abdomen also are well and 
proportionately developed, the limbs will be most beautifully 
formed, the natural attitudes and motions most graceful, the 
mind and body most active, and the health most complete ; 
in short, the man will be in the most perfect state. Of all these 
three classes of organs, the brain, perhaps, exerts the greatest 
influence over the others; and the knowledge of its influence 
is, therefore, important to the artist. If, for example, the 
anterior lobe is very large, it gives an intellectual expression 
to the whole figure. Who has not recognised the expression 
of great intellect in those figures of Napoleon, in which he is 
represented with his back to the spectator, looking on the 
sea from a rock in St Helena? If the anterior lobe is very 
small, this intellectual expression is wanting. Who fails to 
recognise the idiot even by his slouching back and ungainly 
motions, without needing to look in his face? I venture to 
assure the artist, that when the coronal or moral region of the 
head is predominantly developed, the whole body, and espe- 
cially the countenance, manifests a beaming, lively, easy, 
graceful goodness, which impresses the beholder with pleasur- 
able emotions; and that when this region is small, and the 
basilar or animal region predominates, the expression of the 
countenance, and character of the whole body, in regard to 
both forms and motions, are low, ungraceful, dark, and dis- 
agreeable. These remarks will be best illustrated by ex- 
amples. 

In the Palazzo adjoining the “ Basilica di S. Giovanni in 
Laterano,” in Rome, there is a large floor composed of ancient 
mosaics, removed from the Baths of Caracalla. They repre- 
sent a number of gladiators about the size of life. In the 
figures, the size of the brain, regarded in the mass, is large, or 
at least full; but the coronal or moral region in all of them 
is excessively deficient, the head is extremely broad across the 
ears, and in the greater part the forehead is short, narrow, and 
low. In only one did I observe the anterior lobe large ; but in 
him the coronal region is extraordinarily flat, and the base is 
large. In all of them, too, the lungs are large, and the abdo- 
men of fair magnitude, neither too large nor too small. Here, 
then, the aggregate size of the brain is ample, the lungs are 
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well developed, and the abdomen is in just proportion: What 
is wanting to the completeness of the figure? Moral and in- 
tellectual organs are wanting in the brain, and the animal 
region is in excess. What is the effect on the character of 
the body? Let the mosaics answer. In all the figures the 
limbs are strong but clumsy; they are coarse in texture, and 
ungraceful in form and proportions: and the features of the 
face, without being distorted by passion, or disfigured by con- 
strained attitudes, are unharmonious in their lines, and low 
and even odious in expression. The figures are destitute of 
drapery, so that they can be scrutinized, and their different 
lineaments compared. As works of art, they are very humble 
in their pretensions ; but, from the individuality of their forms, 
features, and expressions, they appear to be portraits of in- 
dividual men. It is impossible for the phrenologist who reads 
their dispositions in their forms to regard them without dis- 
gust. Their brains proclaim sensual and ferocious propensi- 
ties, with a lamentable deficiency in the moral and intellectual 
qualities; and their whole frames express the same cha- 
racters. 

With some exceptions, the great masters in art, in ancient 
and modern times, appear to have perceived the relations 
which I am now illustrating. In the Royal Gallery at Flo- 
rence, for instance, there is a Bacchus by Rubens, in which 
they are well observed. Bacchus is the personification of un- 
thinking jollity ; and the painter has bestowed on him a brain 
rather under the average in general size, in proportion to his 
body. As the drunken god does not reflect much, he has 
given him a small forehead, and placed the deficiency chiefly 
in the reflecting region; but as Bacchus greatly enjoys the 
pleasures of the table, the artist has very considerately endowed 
him with a broad head in the region of Alimentiveness and 
the Love of Life, while his moral organs are very moderate in 
size. How has he formed the remainder of the figure? He 
has given to it ample lungs, and a large abdomen. Here, 
then, as in the former instance, all the vital organs necessary 
for a perfect development of the human figure are present, 
except the brain in sufficient size, and the deficiency there 
appears chiefly in the moral and intellectual organs. The 
differences between Bacchus and the gladiators are these: in 
Bacchus, the general size of the brain is less than in the gladia- 
tors, indicating less general mental power ; in him the moral 
region, although low, is not so deficient as in the gladiators, and 
his thirst is not for blood, but only for wine; in him the ab- 
domen is larger, in proportion to the brain and thorax, than in 
them, indicating in him greater nutritive than mental and 
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muscular power. In exact accordance with all these qualities, 
Rubens has bestowed on Bacchus fat flabby limbs, and a portly 
figure, and deprived him of all pretensions to deep thought, 
elegance, and grace. Nevertheless, he has refined the forms 
and the expression of the countenance as much as was com- 
patible with the character, and, on the whole, produced as 
pleasing a representation of sensual enjoyment as genius could 
accomplish. 

The next example is furnished by the Theban Hercules, an 
ancient semi-colossal statue in the “ Museo Chiaramonti,” in 
the Vatican, Rome, No. 294. Hercules is the representative 
of great physical strength, employed in arduous labours, and 
generally for benign purposes. Hercules is no toper; he is 
not addicted to gourmanderie ; he is not cruel or ferocious ; 
yet he is not intellectual, and he is passively rather than 
actively moral, except in the aim of his feats of strength. 
How, then, has the ancient artist formed him? He has con- 
ferred on him a large chest, with an ample but firm abdomen, 
and a head rather below average in general size, in propor- 
tion to the body. These are the proportions which produce 
physical strength plus, and mental power minus. How has 
he shaped the head? He has bestowed a brain of average 
breadth over the ears, and pretty large behind, indicating 
, animal propensity sufficient for health, strength, and physical 
enjoyment, but not so great as to produce predominating sen- 
suality or ferocity. The anterior lobe is well developed in the 
lower ridge and in the middle perpendicular region, a combina- . 
tion of intellectual organs adapted to observation and practical 
action ; but it is palpably deficient in Ideality, Wonder, and 
Wit, sentiments of elevation, refinement, and gaiety. The 
coronal or moral region is of an average size in proportion to 
the other parts. The countenance exhibits a healthy, easy, 
good-natured, yet grave expression, harmonizing admirably 
with the physiological effects which would follow from his pe- 
culiar combination of brain, thorax, and abdomen. How do 
the limbs correspond with this character? They are large, 
strong, and well proportioned; but they are neither fine in 
texture, nor highly graceful in form. The statue was found 
in 1802 “nella Campagna dell’Oriole,” and an arm and the 
right leg were restored by Alessandro d’Este, after a model by 
Canova. It is an admirable personification of the man of bone 
and muscle, of activity and strength, but who is neither a 
sensualist nor a savage. 

In the “ Stanza di Giove, No. 111,’ of the Royal Gallery 
in Florence, is Salvator Rosa’s celebrated picture of the “ Con- 
spiracy of Catiline.” History informs us that Catiline and 
his associates were men weak in intellect, strong in animal 
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passion, and sadly deficient in the moral qualities. How has 
the painter represented their heads? There is not a well de- 
veloped anterior lobe or coronal region in the whole group ! 
Their heads, too, are noć large, the animal organs alone being 
ample; a configuration corresponding exactly with the cha- 
racters historically ascribed to the men. As they wear 
drapery, there is no opportunity of carrying the criticism 
farther. An artist had nearly completed an excellent copy. 
In composition, the original picture is regarded as one of great 
merit. 

An example of a higher style of character than any of these 
may now be mentioned. 

In the “ Museo Chiaramonti,” near Hercules, sits Lysias, 
the Greek orator, “ who,” in the words of the catalogue, “in 
oe acumen of thought, was judged to be unrivalled.” 

e is of the size of life, and some other representations of him 
give authenticity to this statue, which is unquestionably ancient. 
His head is of full size, and graceful ; his anterior lobe is long, 
broad, and high, and particularly large in the middle perpendi- 
cular region, which gives readiness of perception and prompti- 
tude of thought, and fits the mind for action. The ear is high 
and far back, indicating moderate sensual propensities. The 
coronal region, which is a little bald, is well developed. The 
base and posterior lobe are fairly, but not too largely, de- 
veloped. This combination expresses great intellectual power, 
amiable dispositions, sound judgment, and as much energy of 
the animal propensities as is necessary to give effect to these 
attributes. How is the body formed? ‘The lungs are mode- 
rately-well developed, and the abdomen also is moderate; 
both are less than the average in proportion to the anterior 
lobe of the brain. He is a short man; his limbs are rather 
small, and in youth they would be fine in texture and 
form. The countenance expresses deep thought, with that 
slight degree of mal-atsance which generally characterizes 
men in whom the anterior lobe of the brain is large in propor- 
tion tothe lungs. The harmony and grace of the whole statue 
must strike every cultivated mind. 

If your space permitted, I could supply many other illustra- 
tions of the principles which I am now expounding, from the 
Greek statues in the Vatican ; but I shall limit myself to a very 
few additional remarks. The Greek head, as represented in 
these works, differs widely from the ancient Roman head, as 
portrayed in the busts and statues of the emperors and of dis- 
tinguished men. The Greek brain was not so large as the 
Roman, indicating less general mental power; but the moral 
and intellectual regions were considerably larger, in propor- 
tion to the animal region, bespeaking a greater susceptibility 
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of refinement and civilization, and also (if the foregoing prin- 
ciples are correct) a more beautiful and graceful development 
of bodily forms and proportions. These Greek works appear, 
in many instances, to represent individual nature ;—of the 
highest order certainly, but still individual, and closely true to 
individual character. It is worthy of remark, also, that there 
is a palpable similarity, both in size and form, between the 
heads of the distinguished men in the Greek statues, and the 
highest specimens of the ancient Greek skulls in the collection 
of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. History makes us 
aware that the Greeks surpassed the Romans in elegance and 
refinement, and that the bloody combats of gladiators were 
unknown among them as native sports. In accordance with 
the character of their heads, their great men stand before us 
in the Vatican, noble and graceful in attitude, chaste and ex- 
pressive in the forms of their features, limbs, and trunks; 
slender, yet not feeble; and with drapery adjusted in exquisite 
harmony with all these attributes of mind and body. 

On the other hand, the Roman heroes, sages, and emperors 
(I speak of their general type), have large heads, extremely 
broad in the base ; large intellectual, generally moderate, and 
in some instances deficient, moral regions, with a powerful 
but low expression of countenance; limbs superior in magni- 
tude, but inferior in grace and beauty, to those of the Greeks ; 
and a general character that indicates strength of purpose and 
depth of intellect, but without the inspiration of high senti- 
ments or noble aims. | 

It is difficult to account for the harmony of all the parts 
which pervades these works, except by supposing that the 
ancient artists, when they did not form portraits of individuals, 
selected models of the highest excellence, and faithfully ad- 
hered to their forms and proportions in all the details, cor- 
recting only individual defects, and this with a complete 
knowledge of the character of the subject in hand. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of statues and pic- 
tures, in which the artist has bestowed forms of head, at 
variance at once with the expression of the countenance, with 
the dispositions, and with the character of the trunk and limbs 
of his figures; but as this is an invidious task, I shall mention 
only a few. In one of the galleries in Florence there is a 
picture of Lot holding a shell, into which one of his daughters 
ig pouring wine, in order to make him drunk, for the purpose 
mentioned in Scripture, while the other daughter sits approving 
on the other side of her father. This whole transaction indi- 
cates dispositions of the lowest order ; yet the painter (who is 
a distinguished artist, but whose name I unfortunately omitted 
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to write down, and have, in consequence, forgotten) has be- 
stowed on Lot a beautiful moral and intellectual brain, mode- 
rate animal organs, and a corresponding expression of counte- 
nance. It is my firm belief that such an act as that to which 
the painter has here represented the prelude, could not have 
been committed by a human being endowed with such a brain ; 
for this simple physiological reason :—before that intellectual 
and moral organization could have become so impaired in its 
functions by wine as to consent to such a deed (or rather to 
enact it automatically, for it never could consent), all power 
of muscular movement would have been suspended. Farther, 
the painter has enriched the heads of the two daughters with 
excellent moral and good intellectual organs, and represented 
them, in form and expression, as interesting, innocent, and 
graceful young women—I might almost say young ladies; for 
they are so modest in look, and so becoming in attitude and 
attire, that one would commend their governess for her good 
sense and correct taste in forming their habits. If the artist 
had been acquainted with the functions of the different parts 
of the brain, and the physiological, as well as moral and intel- 
lectual influences of these, he could not have fallen into such 
a series of errors. He has produced a really interesting pic- 
ture, and it is necessary only to change the name of it, and to 
call it a Daughter refreshing her Father with wine after the 
fatigues of the day, to bring the subjects and the story into 
harmony with each other and with nature. 

I have already alluded to a celebrated female model much 
spoken of by the artists here at present, and I now remark 
farther, that her head is large and broad over the ears; that 
the anterior moral and the upper intellectual organs are by 
no means large in proportion ; but that Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and Firmness, are very large. Her tempera- 
ment is nervous-bilious, and her bust is fine. The lines of her 
face are strongly marked and regular, and are of that charac- 
ter which is found in the Roman Minerva, and termed by 
many classical. The combination of cerebral organs here de- 
scribed gives great force of character, but accompanied by 
coarseness of feeling and irascibility of temper. It communi- 
cates the qualities of self-will and determination, and gives 
that proud bearing which, when accompanied, as in her, by 
strength of character, imparts a kind of Spartan dignity to the 
figure. The expression of her countenance, and of course the 
minute lines and forms of the features which produce that ex- 
pression, are in perfect harmony with these mental qualities. 
I have seen three busts of her, modelled by different artists in 
Rome. One of them has taken only the general character of 
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her countenance, and changed both the head and features so 
extensively, that he has made rather an ideal figure than a 
likeness of the model; and, as this is perfectly allowable, I 
offer no criticism on his work. Another artist, however, has 
enlarged the reflecting organs and elevated the expression of 
the countenance, rendering it greatly more soft and gentle, 
but allowed the enormous Destructiveness (indicated by the 
low ear and great breadth of head) and the towering Self- 
Esteem and Firmness to remain in his bust exactly as they 
are in nature; while the third artist has added a little to the 
intellectual organs, and a considerable portion to the moral, 
has raised the ear, and very palpably lowered Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, but has nevertheless retained the forms and expres- 
sion of the features with exact fidelity. Both have set “ roar- 
ing war” between the mental character indicated by the brain, 
and the mental character indicated by the features. The one 
has given us a moral countenance and a low character of head ; 
the other, a low countenance and a high character of head! 
And they are not student-artists, but men of great experience 
and high standing, who have played these “ fantastic tricks.” 
How can such aberrations from nature, reason, and good taste, 
be accounted for? The only theory that I can venture to offer 
in reply, is the following. 

It is a maxim in art, “that a mere copier of nature can 
never produce anything great,” and “ that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be 
found in individual nature.” ‘‘ The whole beauty and grandeur 
of the art,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ consists, in my opinion, 
in being able to get above all singular forms, local customs, 
particularities and details of every kind. All the objects which 
are exhibited to our view by nature, upon close examination 
will be found to have their blemishes and defects. The most 
beautiful forms have something about them like weakness, 
minuteness, or imperfection.” The painter, therefore, who 
aims at the grand style, should form an “idea of the perfect 
state of nature,” and “learn to design naturally, by drawiny 
his figures unlike to any one object.” 

These canons of art contain truth, but they have sometimes 
been misapplied, and need to be received with some qualifica- 
tions. Perhaps all actual huinan figures have their blemishes 
and defects, but these are accidental merely ; their origins 
may be traced, and their causes discovered. There is a great 
multiplicity of parts in the human organism, and perfect 
beauty is evolved only when all the parts, each in its individual 
condition, in its individual size and form, and in its relative 
proportions, are perfect ; and, considering that malformation 
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at birth, disease, occupation, climate, and other influences, 
may injure some parts, and leave others unscathed, it may 
really be rare to find the whole organism perfect in any one 
individual. An artist, therefore, aiming at the representation 
of perfect beauty, should not servilely copy any natural figure 
in those parts in which he perceives defects. But this does 
not imply that he should change what he does not know to be 
imperfect, merely to avoid copying nature too servilely ; or 
that by his own invention he is capable of supplying more 
beautiful forms, or putting together more perfect combinations, 
than ever nature has exhibited. Sir Joshua Reynolds well ex- 
presses the qualification of the artist’s privilege of changing, 
when he says, “ His eye being enabled to distinguish the acci- 
dental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of things, 
from their general figure, he makes out an abstract idea of their 
forms more perfect than any one original; but I humbly con- 
ceive that “the abstract idea” must comply with the condi- 
tions of nature, otherwise it will not represent nature success- 
fully. Some of these conditions may be mentioned: In a 
work of art every muscle must be in the place, must wear the 
form, and must bear the relative proportion to the other 
muscles, which it does in the most perfect specimen of muscu- 
lar beauty furnished by nature; and the same rule must be 
observed in regard to the different parts of the brain. As 
there is one style of muscular development suited to a Bacchus, 
another to a Hercules, and a third to an Apollo; so there is 
one form of head adapted to the bandit, another to the clown, 
and a third to the philosopher. Farther, in combining the 
elements of beauty, nature must be implicitly followed ; that 
is to say—us an artist, who should represent Hercules with a 
small chest, would far exceed the limits of deviation from 
nature allowed to genius, and prove himself a fool; so one, 
who, to a form of brain as certainly expressive of low disposi- 
tions as large lungs are of strength, adds a high moral and 
intellectual countenance, does not improve upon nature, but 
merely shews that he is still unacquainted with the real import 
of the different cerebral configurations. In short, there is a 
rule for the guidance of the artist which at once is simple and 
admits of no exception: he must never join things which nature 
never combines—for example, a form of brain like that of 
William Hare (see p. 122), with a face, attitude, and develop- 
ment. of body bespeaking noble mental qualities; and never 
disjoin things which nature, in the healthy condition, never 
disjoins. To be capable of observing this rule in the composi- 
tion of a human figure, the artist must possess a very extensive 
and intimate acquaintance with the structure, functions, and 
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relative influence of nearly all the human organs. To know- 
ledge of anatomy should be added an acquaintance with phy- 
siology, and with mental philosophy in its widest sense, namely, 
with the fundamental faculties of the mind, their organs, and 
their combinations ; and their modes of affecting forms, atti- 
tudes, and expressions. ‘‘My notion of nature,” says Sir 
Joshua, ‘‘ comprehends not only the forms which nature pro- 
duces, but also the nature and internal fabric and organization, 
as I may call it, of the human mind and imagination.” It can 
be only after the form, functions, and relations of each separate 
element of beauty are known, that the artist can hope to combine 
them successfully ; and he may rest assured, that in proportion 
to the diffusion of this correct and minute knowledge of mind 
and body among his critics (and an advancing system of edu- 
cation is daily increasing it), will his adherence to sound prin- 
ciples be appreciated, and his departures from them detected 
and condemned. It is clear that the able artists who changed 
the head and features of the model before mentioned did not 
proceed on true principles; for their changes differed equally 
from each other and from nature. If they thought that they 
were correcting defects, they made their corrections without 
knowledge of the thing they were striving to improve, and only 
fell into errors. : 

It may perhaps be objected to these views, that many great 
men do not bear the stamp of greatness in their persons; that 
St Paul describes himself as mean in his bodily aepect ; that 
‘* Alexander is said to have been of a low stature ;’’ and that 
“ Agesilaus was low, lame, and of a mean appearance.” The 
explanation of these phenomena is not difficult. Mental great- 
ness depends on a certain size and form of brain: and such 
greatness is never disjoined in nature from that form and size. 
But the brain is only one portion of the human figure. If in 
St Paul the lungs were small, the vivacity with which his 
intellectual organs acted might have diminished the vigour of 
his digestive organs, and the sources of nutrition being thus 
impaired, his whole person, except his brain, might really have 
been weak, and in its forms unpleasing. Sir Walter Scott 
was lame, and had by no means a noble presence; yet his 
brain, and his mental expression when his brain was active, 
bore the impress of his genius. The artist may in some in- 
stances find in nature a large and well-formed brain in com- 
bination with a defective mental character ; because a brain, 
like a leg, may be unexceptionable in form, and be diseased in 
its condition; but he will never meet with great power united 
to deficiency of size in the organs on which that power depends, 
be it mental or muscular. aay. in the organs on which the 
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power depends ; for it will not screen the artist for many years 
longer, to take refuge in the vulgar, common-place objections, 
that many idiots have large heads, and many men of great 
talent small heads, and so forth. The point to which he must 
bend his attention is this: Is there any instance in which a 
very proud man has a small organ of Self-Esteem ; any in 
which a deep reasoner on causation has a small organ of Caus- 
ality; any in which a cold-blooded, malicious ruffan has a 
small organ of Destructiveness? and so forth. If the power 
never appears strongly in the character when the organ is 
palpably deficient (the healthy state being always supposed), 
then, to be successful in forming the heads of his ideal person- 
ages, he must condescend to give them those organs, and in that 
degree of size, which nature constantly combines with the dis- 
positions which he is portraying ; and it is only minute know- 
ledge of the individual organs, or the closest observance of 
nature, that can enable him to make these combinations. 

This leads me to observe, that there is still another depart- 
ment of Phrenology which it is of much importance to the artist 
to study ; I mean, that of the natural language, or natural ex- 
pression, of the faculties. 

Physiognomy is a universal and captivating study. When 
we see for the first time persons who interest us, we form 
opinions of their mental qualities from their bearing and ex- 
pression of countenance, the tones of their voice, and their 
other external characteristics. As Nature herself prompts us 
to draw these conclusions, they must have a foundation in 
nature. But, nevertheless, no sphere of speculation is more 
beset with difficulties than this ; and in none are the judgments 
formed by different observers of the same subject, more strik- 
ingly various, or more frequently contradictory. Sound prin- 
ciples of reasoning are always wanting when able and instructed 
men differ palpably in their estimates of the qualities of the 
same individual; and accordingly, before the discoveries of Dr 
Gall, Physiognomy rested chiefly on the instinctive sagacity of 
each individual mind, and was destitute of all basis in science 
or philosophy. The cause why it remained in this condition 
was the following :—Physiognomy is the study of natural 
mental qualities from their external signs; but, before the 
discovery of the functions of the brain, and of its different 
parts, the qualities themselves were not scientifically ascer- 
tained, and their signs, therefore, could not be precisely read. 
The qualities were known to each student only in the mass, or 
separated into such elements as he, by his own sagacity and 
the speculations of other men, could arrive at. When Gall dis- 
covered that the strength of particular mental desires, emo- 
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tions, and intellectual powers, is in proportion, other conditions 
being equal, to the size of particular parts of the brain, he 
enabled us to unravel the aggregate of the mental qualities, 
and to resolve them into their elements, not by mere specula- 
tive sagacity, but by physical evidence of their differences. 
Physiognomists had acknowledged the connection between 
mental qualities and external signs ; and as soon as Gall was 
able to determine the natural predominance of a fundamental 
quality in a man’s mind by its connection with a predominat- 
‘ing development of a particular part of his brain, he became 
certain of the simple nature of the power, and was in a condi- 
tion successfully to observe in what manner it expressed itself 
in the instinctive attitudes of the body, in the gait, in the play 
of the features of the face, and in the tones of the voice, of the 
individual. Gall recorded these observations, and drew from 
them conclusions concerning the laws according to which the 
different faculties express themselves -by instinctive looks, 
sounds, and movements of the trunk and limbs. Then, and 
then only, Physiognomy assumed the rank of a branch of 
science; and such is its character in Gals work on the 
Functions of the Brain. Your space will not allow me to do 
more than state a few examples in illustration of his principles 
and of these remarks. 

When the organ of Self-Esteem, for instance, predominates 
in size over all the other organs, it gives a cold, selfish, impe- 
rious air to the individual. He carries his head high; his 
look is full of disdain ; and his walk and speech are solemn 
and pretensious. The activity of the emotion is revealed to 
the spectator through the medium of muscular movements 
and attitudes, which movements and attitudes (including the 
effects of the voice and eye) constitute the natural language of 
the sentiment. To be able to treat the expression of the 
feeling successfully, the artist should know accurately and pre- 
cisely the laws according to which these movements take 
place. Again, as every mental faculty has its own peculiar 
natural language, and as, in most individuals, and on all ordi- 
nary occasions, several faculties, in nearly equal states of in- 
tensity, act together at the same moment, the attitudes, gait, 
countenance, and voice, will express the mental state produced 
by this conibination ; and, of consequence, the muscular move- 
ments which give expression, will be such as are determined 
by the combined influence of all the moving powers. At this 

oint the ordinary student of Physiognomy loses his way ; he 
finds himself in a labyrinth out of which he cannot escape ; 
the objeets before him are too numerous, their combinations 
too intricate, and their movements too rapid, to enable him to 
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unravel and understand them. Nevertheless, it is the duty of 
the artist to represent these combined effects ; and Phrenology 
will lend him an important aid in doing so with fidelity and 
success. 

Let us pursue the sentiment of Self-Esteem into its com- 
binations. It is necessary, however, to premise, that when 
Self-Esteem appears predominant, every one recognises its cha- 
racter and presence. On account of the distinct manifestations 
which attend predominance, therefore, the natural language of 
every faculty can be best ascertained by studying it, in the first 
instance, in persons in whom it holds the ascendency over all the 
other faculties. After we have discovered its pure and charac- 
teristic expression, we shall be in a condition to trace its in- 
fluence when acting along with other faculties; but not sooner. 
Suppose, then, that large Self-Esteem is combined with large 
Acquisitiveness, and. deficient Benevolence and Cautiousness ; 
the influence of Acquisitiveness will modify the effects of Self- 
Esteem into the production of a cold, selfish, grasping, penu- 
rious, miserly disposition. Acquisitiveness communicates a pe- 
culiar set of muscular movements to the body and face ; and, 
when the two faculties act habitually together, the attitude, 
gestures, look, and voice, will express the attitudes of Self- 
Esteem, modified by and combined with those of this propen- 
sity. Again, large Self-Esteem may be combined with power- 
ful Veneration, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Intellect, 
and it will be modified in its direction by all of these. It will 
then become an element communicating noble independence— 
self-reliance in the pursuit of truth, justice, religion, and 
humanity. It will impart dignity to the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and grace to the attitudes and movements of the 
limbs. To be able to represent faithfully the results of these 
combinations, how advantageous must it be to be capable of 
resolving them into their elements! And this is what Gall 
- has assisted the student to accomplish. 

Your limits do not permit me to enter into the details of 
the laws according to which each cerebral organ, when predo- 
minantly active, affects the voluntary muscles, so as to express 
itself in peculiar attitudes, looks, and gestures; nor is it neces- 
sary that I should do so. These are ably expounded by Dr 
Gall, in his work on the Functions of the Brain, and also by 
Dr Spurzheim, in his publications on Phrenology. I beg leave, 
however, to remark, that the student who takes up these 
works, and merely reads the pages, and conceives that he 
should thereby instantly become an adept in this branch of the 
science, will be disappointed. The doctrine of expression oc- 
cupies one of the highest and most recondite departments of 
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Phrenology ; and to master it, the student must be practically 
acquainted with the elementary portions. He must have 
studied nature under the lights afforded by this science, care- 
fully and long, before he can succeed in appreciating the laws 
of expression ; but after he has done so, he will find the attain- 
ment reward him for the application. 

Before leaving this subject, however, a question of some im- 
portance solicits our attention. Sir Joshua Reynolds has ob- 
served, that “it may be thought, at the first view, that even 
this form (i. e. faultless form), however perfectly represented, 
is to be valued and take its rank only for the sake of a still 
higher object, that of conveying sentiment and character, as 
they are exhibited by attitude and expression of the passions. 
But we are sure, from experience, that the beauty of form 
alone, without the assistance of any other quality, makes of 
itself a great work, and justly claims our esteem and admira- 
tion. As a proof of the high value we set on the mere excel- 
lence of form, we may produce the greatest part of the works 
of Michael Angelo, both in painting and sculpture, as well as 
most of the antique statues, which are justly esteemed in a very 
high degree, though no very marked or striking character or 
expression of any kind is represented. But, as a stronger in- 
stance that this excellence alone inspires sentiment, what 
artist ever looked at the Torso, without feeling a warmth of 
enthusiasm, as from the highest efforts of poetry? From 
whence does this proceed? What is there in this fragment 
that produces this effect, but the perfection of this science of 
abstract form ?” 

There is truth in these remarks; but the explanation of 
the relative merits of form and expression deserves considera- 
tion. Nature has given us an organ of Form, to take cogni- 
zance of forms; an organ of Size, to take cognizance of mag- 
nitudes and proportions; and an organ of Order, to take cog- 
nizance of arrangement. Each of these is gratified when its 
objects are presented to it in their most perfect state. Added 
to these is Ideality, which confers an emotion of delight on the 
contemplation of the beauty perceived by these intellectual 
powers. An Etruscan vase of exquisite form and proportions 
addresses itself directly to these faculties. The more per- 
fect its forms and proportions are, the more completely is it 
adapted to their constitution, and the more pure and perfect 
is the delight in surveying it. I have just returned from gaz- 
ing on a single Corinthian column, taken from the ancient 
Temple of Peace, and now erected on a pedestal near the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, where it exhibits 
its entire outline against the sky. Nothing can be more cap- 
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tivating as an object of mere form and proportion. Words 
can neither define nor express the precise lines and dimensions 
which communicate this pure and vivid pleasure; but the 
faculties above named can feel the effect and perceive the exist- 
ence of the cause. Sir Joshua Reynolds is quite correct, there- 
fore, in describing pure form as a source of pleasure; but the 
pleasure may be called elementary, and it will be felt most 
strongly by those individuals in whom the organs before 
named are most largely developed and most highly cultivated. 
Artists belong to this class; and they, for the most part, 
ascribe more importance to the beauty of mere form and pro- 
portion in works into which eapression also should enter, than 
the cultivated public generally do. In the vase and column, 
forms and proportions evolving beauty are the alpha and 
omega of the composition. If they are present, and the 
beauty is felt, the mind desires no more. But the case is dif- 
ferent in a statue. Forms and proportions are here subordi- 
nate to expression. They are to the statue what single words 
are to a poem—the mere elements, by the combination of 
which mind may express its grandest conceptions of mind as 
well as of matter. Ñ 

I shall revert to this subject in my next communication ; 
but in the mean time beg leave to mention that I have enjoyed 
the pleasure and advantage of a free interchange of ideas on 
the views presented in this letter with Mr Lawrence Mac- 
donald, one of the eminent British sculptors settled in this 
city; and have profited largely by his criticisms, which are 
founded on an extensive knowledge of Phrenology, Painting, 
and Sculpture. In stating that several of the principles on 
which I proceed have been long recognised by him as sound, 
and have been practically applied in his own compositions, I 
do not desire to render him in any degree responsible for what 
I have written, or even to support my propositions by the 
strength of his authority ; but wish simply to acknowledge the 
_ obligations under which I lie to his judgment and genius in 
prosecuting my own studies and researches in this interesting 
field of inquiry.—I am, &c. : 

Gro. COMBE. 


II. Early Shop-Shutting.—Address to the Merchants and Shop- 
keepers of Edinburgh. 


GENTLEMEN,— While a great movement has been made in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, and other large 
towns in England, which is successfully bringing about an 
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abridgment of the hours of business, it has been the subject of 
general surprise that more has not been done to attain that 
object in Edinburgh, where nine-tenths of the business. is 
transacted in about siz hours per day (between ten and four), 
_ while the average time of keeping the shops open is at least 
thirteen hours (from eight in the morning till nine in the 
evening). And it is for the purpose of calling your attention 
to the subject, and the advantages that would arise to yourselves, 
your families, and your assistants, by having one uniform hour 
of opening and closing your shops throughout the whole year, 
and SHORTENING THE PRESENT HOURS OF BUSINESS, without 
any injury to the interests of the community, that I now take 
the liberty of addressing you. 

I am confident few among us would assert that they would 
lose anything by adhering to such an arrangement, and fewer 
still that less bread or beef would be eaten, less tea drunk, or 
fewer clothes worn, in consequence of the bakers, the butch- 
ers, the grocers, or the drapers shutting their shops at seven ; 
while the benefit that would arise to all concerned would be 
very great, were the time ¿hus gained properly spent. And I 
may say, in-passing, that in all cases where the assistants have 
got an additional hour or two per day, it is now known that 
they have tmproved—not abused it, as has been gratuitously 
assumed, and have shewn themselves abundantly deserving 
of such a privilege; and I see no reason to doubt that, if 
the assistants and apprentices in our city had the opportu- 
nity, we should soon see them set about extending their know- 
ledge, by establishing lectures, attending classes, and otherwise 
fitting themselves for the higher duties of life. _ 

The attempt that was made last winter by one of the Trades 
to shut at seven was defeated; 1st, for want of a proper plan 
having been organized for carrying it into effect ; and, 2d, the 
hour of seven was not found to be over convenient for some of 
those who live at a distance from their shops, and those who 
could not get away to dinner till near five o'clock, and disliked 
being hurried back from their comfortable firesides to wind up 
the affairs of the day and shut at seven,—forgetting all the 
while, however, that their assistants were remaining in com- 
parative idleness in the shop, and not doing so much business 
as to pay for the gas that was consuming; and, 3d, by the 
selfishness of a few, in keeping open their shops beyond the 
hour agreed upon. In some of the towns above named, this 
third cause has been completely cured, by the “inhabitants 
withdrawing their support from selfish dealers, whose bad taste 
and avarice set public opinion and the general wish of their 
fellow-tradesmen at defiance, by keeping open beyond the 
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concerted hour ;’’ and I have no doubt that, should a fair 
arrangement be come to in Edinburgh, the public will also 
mark any who, from sordid motives, refuse to add to the com- 
fort and improvement of so large a portion of the community 
as assistant shopkeepers compose, by falling in with the wishes 
of their brethren. 

The cure of the first and second causes of failure is in our 
own hands, and I hope all the leading, influential, and public- 
spirited men among us will soon take up the matter, and 
improve upon past experience. Let a general meeting of shop- 
keepers be called, and arrangements entered into for carrying 
out the proposal of opening and closing all shops at one uni- 
form and exact hour throughout the year, or whatever resolutions 
the general voice of the meeting may agree upon (though the 
above appears to be the most approved plan in the towns 
referred to, and will ultimately work best). Let the town 
be divided into districts, in each of which two or three influen- 
tial, but working, men should be appointed to form a Standing 
Committee to carry out the resolutions of the meeting, to wait 
upon all shopkeepers in their respective districts, and en- 
deavour to obtain their consent to the proposed plan; and 
were additional Committees of two or three from every inte- 
rested trade formed to act with them as auxiliaries, they might 
be very useful in managing any peculiarities or difficulties about 
their respective trades which stood in the way of shortening 
their hours. For instance, were it found quite impracticable 
for grocers to shut at seven, their Committee, by calling a meet- 
ing, or taking the general voice of that Trade, might manage to 
get them to shut at eight or nine, instead of ten, eleven, and 
twelve, as at present: and were these Committees to meet at 
a convenient hour in the evening once or twice a-week, and 
fully arrange the whole matter, I have little doubt that a sa- 
tisfactory agreement would speedily and effectually be arrived 
at by a great proportion of the Trades in this city, to shut at 
latest by seven o’clock all the year round. 

The shopkeepers in the business towns of the South are 
carrying this into effect, and I would rejoice to see the same 
abridgment of labour and consequent privileges introduced 
here ; but the internal arrangements in England, where all 
the assistants are boarded and live with their masters in their 
places of business, are so different from ours in Scotland,— 
where both master and assistants live generally at considerable 
distances from their places of business, and all separately,—as 
to render it desirable that, should any change be attempted, the 
peculiarities of our circumstances should be taken into account, 
and such alterations made as would be most convenient, and 
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suited to those particular circumstances in which we are placed, 
and, at the same time, characterized by permanency ; for I doubt 
it will never be found to work so well, shutting some months 
in the year at one hour, and some months at another, as having 
one fized hour throughout,—since it cannot be expected that 
the public will keep these changes in mind, and consequently 
irregularities and disappointments will follow. 

I have thought over a plan which I am sure would suit a 
great majority of the trades in Edinburgh ; and however ab- 
surd the suggestion may be thought at first sight, I shall sub- 
mit it to your consideration, and explain, as shortly as pos- 
sible, my proposals for carrying it out, and leave it for discus- 
sion, should any meeting be held. It is simply TO OPEN OUR 
SHOPS AT NINE, AND CLOSE THEM AT SIX DAILY; and I am 
confident, from inquiries I have made, that ample time would 
be found between these hours to transact more business than 
most of us are at present doing, and altogether answer our 
other arrangements in Scotland, better than shutting at seven. 

Were both masters and assistants breakfasting before their 
shops opened at nine, and taking a cold substantial lunch in 
the shops at mid-day, the business would proceed smoothly and 
unbroken ; and by closing the doors as the clock struck siz, all 
could leave instantly for dinner, and not be required to return. 
The assistants and apprentices could reach the lecture or class 
rooms by half-past seven, where they might spend two hours 
to much advantage. The additional hour gained in the morn- 
ing would allow healthful out-door exercise, bathing, or time 
to prepare their studies. 

If this arrangement were tried, ALL MEAL HOURS WOULD 
BE ABOLISHED : and who have not felt the endless annoyances 
arising from themselves and assistants going home to meals ? 
In most shops, breakfast hours commence at eight, and conti- 
nue till about eleven ; dinner hours about one, and seldom ter- 
minate till six. In fact, in shops where there are half a dozen 
or more assistants, you can scarcely ever calculate on having 
them all at their posts atonce. In England, even where there 
are fifty hands in a house, dinner occupies only one hour for 
the whole ; while in shops here, where there is seldom above a 
tenth part of that number, five or six hours are occupied, or, at 
all events, completely broken, by the present system of dining, 
and those hours, too, generally the very busiest part of the day. 
Each gets away at least two hours for breakfast and dinner ; 
and it would come quite to the same thing as to time, were they 
getting those two hours after six, instead of during the busy 
time of the day, when they are chiefly required to be at the 
receipt of custom ;—nay, I believe the assistants would posi- 
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tively prefer it. There would thus be only one uninterrupted 
spell at business daily; and the assistants would gain three 
hours, while only one would be given by the masters, suppos- 
ing those who now open at eight and shut at eight, were to 
open at nine and shut at six. 

Were this carried out, ALL HANDS WOULD BE AT THEIR 
POST DURING THE WHOLE NINE PROPOSED BUSINESS HOURS, 
and would undoubtedly do more efficient work than by the pre- 
sent going-out-and-in, broken-time system ; while our business 
habits would be improved in activity, by condensing the work 
of the day into nine regular hours ; for Í am by no means ad- 
vocating the abridgment of our hours in Edinburgh on account 
of any hard work :—quite the reverse : it is from the irksome- 
ness of waiting at our shops so long, when so much shorter 
time would not only answer the same end, but give us all seve- 
ral additional hours daily, to cultivate and improve the faculties 
which our Creator has given us. 

It cannot be wondered at, “ that there is no class of society 
equal in status with us, who, as a body, are so unacquainted 
with science and general literature,—no class less familiar with 
the data and principles, whether of sound political, economical, 
or ethical opinions ;’ when it is considered that we are generally 
apprenticed at twelve or fourteen years of age, and are occu- 
pied at business, on an average, twelve to fourteen hours a-day, 
which, as we advance in the world, is often increased by our 
anxious after-hours reflections how we may most profitably in- 
crease our business, and arrange our future plans. There is no 
obstacle more likely to impede the proposed change, or argument 
more likely to be advanced in favour of the present late hours 
of business, than “ old custom,” and the difficulties of getting 
out of our acquired habits. “ But this monster evil is of mo. 
dern growth. The old citizen was accustomed at four o'clock 
to quit his shop, which was left in charge of a mere lad till five 
o'clock, and then closed for the night. Fortunes were made, 
nevertheless, and the public convenience as well provided for 
as now ;” and it is only about a quarter of a century since an 
English philosopher exclaimed, when he no doubt saw this 
evil increasing, that ‘‘ THE MAN WHO SUBJECTS ME TO TWELVE 
HOURS’ TOIL IN THE DAY, MAKES MY SOUL A SLAVE, AND CON- 
DEMNS ME TO PERPETUAL IGNORANCE ;”—an awful truth, which 
‘Sold custom” may never have called us to reflect upon, but 
which, nevertheless, deserves our most serious consideration. 

It is now nine centuries since that great economizer of 
time, King Alfred of England, divided the day into three equal 
parts of eight hours each, viz. “ eight hours each day he gave 
to sleep, diet, and exercise ; eight to the affairs of government ; 
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and eight to study and devotion.” A more wise division of 
the twenty-four hours is not to be found; and it would be well 
for this country were the labours of all confined to eight hours 
a-day, and sufficient opportunities provided, during the time 
thus saved, for educating the masses, who are now growing up 
in ignorance. But our object in the meantime should be “ to 
compress the labours of the day into so many consecutive hours 
as shall suffice for their due performance,—to redeem the extra 
time, which is absolutely wasted in unemployed attendance at 
the counter,—and to devote that time to the bodily and spi- 
ritual health of man, without trenching upon the duties, and 
obligations, and reasonable requirements of the shop ;” and it 
is hoped that a general meeting will soon be called, to take 
the subject into consideration. I am, Gentlemen, yours de- 
votedly, A SHOPKEEPER. 


EDINBURGH, Jan, 1844. 


III. Contributions towards a more exact and positive knowledge 
of the Organ named Language, and tis Function. By Mr 
RICHARD CULL. 


The knowledge we possess of the organ named Language, 
and its function, is so vague and imperfect, that, in Dr Gall’s 
own words, we may continue to anticipate a reader's surprise 
at its defective condition :—“ L’on trouvera fort singulier sans 
doute, que ce soit précisément au sujet de cette faculté et de 
son organe que mes travaux laissent le plus à désirer.” Gall 
foresaw that his views would be modified by the application © 
of a more accurate and a more extended knowledge, than he 
possessed, of the objects which are in relation to the organ ; 
but he claims the unalterable truth of his own facts, adding, 
“s Je men tiendrai uniquement aux faits. Les faits resteront 
immuable, dans le cas même où ma manière de les envisager 
subirait encore des modifications.” * 

The two propositions, 1. That the manifestation of verbal 
language depends on a cerebral organ ; and, 2. That the cere- 
bral organ lies on the posterior part of the super-orbital plate, 
are firmly established by Gall’s observations. 

The organ, however, is stated by Dr Gall to consist of two 
organs, the one situated behind the other, and both lying on 
the posterior part of the super-orbital plate. He describes thé 
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function of the posterior organ as the Memory of Words,* of 
Names t (the names only of Persons and Things, corresponding 
to the Proper and Common names of grammar, appear to be 
here intended), and of Phrases.§ And he designates the 
organ by the terms “ Sens des mots, sens des noms, mémoire 
des mots, mémoire verbale;’”? and adds the German term 
« Wort-Gedeechtniss,’ which is verbal memory.|| He describes 
the function of the anterior organ as the Memory of Words, 
the desire to study languages, the disposition for Criticism 
(meaning lingual criticism), and, in general, for all that relates 
to literature. And he designates the organ by the terms 
“ Sens du langage de parole, talent de la philologie, etc. ;” and 
adds the German term “ Sprach Forschungs-sinn,” which is 
philology.** 

Although Gall describes these as distinct organs, and treats 
of their functions under separate heads, yet he considers the 
Sense of Words but as a part of the Sense of Speech; and 
thus, by implication, he deems both the organs to be necessary 
for spoken language. His words are, ‘ Nous n’avons pas donné 
dans les gravures de chiffres particuliers à la partie dont il est 
ici question (l’organe de la mémoire des mots), parce que nous 
avions considéré le sens des mots comme n’etant qu'un frag- 
ment du sens de langage de parole.” tt 

Dr Spurzheim admits only one organ of Language, which 
“ makes us acquainted with arbitrary signs, remembers them, 
judges of their relations, and gives a disposition to indulge in 
all exercises connected with words.” { { He compares the func- 
tion of the organ of Language in relation to language, to the 
other intellectual faculties in relation to their objects. “ It 
seems to me that the organ of words must have its laws as well 
as those of Colour, of Melody, or any other faculty; now the 
law of words constitutes the spirit of language. Iam satisfied 
that this opinion is correct, because the spirit of every language 
is the same, just as the essence of all kinds of music is alike ; 
that is, the laws or principles of music, and of language, rule 
universally, and are constant ; they are only modified in diffe- 
rent nations by modifications in their organs, and dissimilar 
combinations of these in each.”§§ 

Mr Combe is “ disposed to coincide with Dr Spurzheim in 
this view ; and perhaps by analyzing the source whence the 
structure of language proceeds, we may obtain some light on 


* Gall sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, ed. 1825, T. v. p.12. tf Ibid. p. 25. 

t Ibid, p. 24, et 28. § Ibid. p. 75. || Ibid. p. 12. 

T lbid. p. 30, et 31. ** Ibid. p. 30. tt Ibid. p. 18. 
t} Spurzheim’s Phrenology, 4th ed., p. 294. §§ Ibid. p. 287. 
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the origin of a taste for the spirit of languages, as distinguished 
from the power of learning and recollecting words.”* 

Mr Combe then examines a supposed language, which is 
produced by an imagined national development, for the purpose 
of stating an hypothesis of the seat of the philological talent, 
in order to direct the observations of other inquirers on this 
highly interesting subject. Mr Combe’s hypothesis is, that 
the talent for acquiring languages depends, 1s, On the organ 
of words; and, 2d, On the capacity to enter into the mental 
states of other nations ; which “ power is conferred chiefly: by 
Secretiveness, Imitation, Individuality, and Eventuality, aided, 
of course, by the other primitive faculties.” t 

In the treatise on Phrenology in Chambers’s Information 
for the People, Mr Simpson says, “ The prevailing opinion is, 
that the faculty of Language has less to do with this power 
(acquiring languages) than Individuality, Imitation, and some 
other faculties.” 

It appears to me, that, with the exception of a few who have 
adopted Gall’s views, the bulk of British phrenologists have 
received those of Spurzheim on the organ of Language. 

Dr Broussais adopted Spurzheim’s; and it appears from the 
subjoined quotation, that the French phrenologists in general 
have likewise done so :—‘‘ Gall admit d’abord deux organes, 
un pour la facilité et le goût d’apprendre des langues, la philo- 
logie, et lautre pour retenir les mots; cette division n’a pas 
été acceptée.” ł 

“ Dr Vimont draws the following conclusions from the facts 
which he mentions :— 

“ lsż, That in man and animals a faculty exists, the function 
of which is to recall sounds, whether articulated or not arti- 
culated. 

** 2dly, That the talent called ‘< sens des langues, talent du 
philologie,’ is not the result of a special faculty, as Gall pre- 
tends, nor a mode of judgment of the faculty of verbal memory, 
as Spurzheim announces, but arises from the higher intellec- 

a ee which the faculty of verbal memory may power- 
aid. 

Sadly, That projecting eyes, or eyes having a pouch under 
the lower eyelid, described as the characteristic of the organ of 
verbal memory, or philology, large, are not the constant signs 
of a considerable development of these two faculties, although 
they accompany them so often as to merit the attention of 
phrenologists.’’§ 


* Combe’s System of Phrenology, 5th ed., vol. ii. p. 133. t Ibid. p. 134.. 

+ Broussais, Cours de Phrénologie, p. 604 

$ Vimont’s Traité de Phrén., tome ii, sec. ix., quoted by Mr Combe in the 
System of Phren., 5th ed., vol. ii. p, 136, 
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It is familiarly known that Dr Gall had but an indifferent 
verbal memory ; and his eye indicated only a moderate size of 
the organ of Language. Dr Spurzheim had an excellent ver- 
bal memory, and his eye indicated a full-sized organ. The 
following statement of Mr Combe’s is highly interesting :— 
“ I have seen the skull of Dr Spurzheim, in the possession of 
the Phrenological Society at Boston, U, S. There is in ita 
large transverse depression in the posterior portion of each 
super-orbital plate, indicating a large organ of Language. He 
spoke and wrote several languages successfully.”* Dr Brous- 
sais had an excellent verbal memory, and his eye indicated a 
full-sized organ of Language. Of Dr Vimont’s memory and 
organ I can obtain no satisfactory information. 

In order to arrive at more exact and positive knowledge of 
the organ or organs which manifest verbal language, a series 
of accurate and extensive observations are necessary, ls¢, On 
the sphere of action of the mental faculty named Language, 
and, 2d, On the objects in external nature which are in rela- 
tion to the faculty of Language. These objects are words. 
The philosophy of words has been only partially applied to 
illustrate and determine the special function of the organ named 
Language. Indeed, phrenologists, and those read in phreno- 
logical literature, like the bulk of the scientific public, not only 
take little or no interest in the philosophy of verbal language, 
but too commonly treat both the subject and its students with 
contempt. The motto which Sir George Mackenzie presented 
to Dr Spurzheim—Fes non verba guæso—is not unfrequently 
quoted to condemn the study of words. And that opinion of 
Locke’s, which phrenologists have so generally adopted, on the 
subject of teaching boys the Latin and Greek languages, is 
often quoted, with its superadded phrenological authority, to 
deprecate philological studies. It may be remarked, that, for 
such applications, neither Locke nor Phrenology is responsible. 
The importance of an accurate knowledge of the several objects 
which are in relation to the several cerebral organs, in obtain- 
‘ing exact knowledge of function, was fully known to Gall. He 
knew that what he wrote of colours, in relation to the organ of 
Colour, is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the science of ver- 
bal language in relation to the organ of Language :—‘‘ J’avoue 
que pour parler pertinemment de tous les objets qui rentrent 
dans la domaine de la physiologie du cerveau, il me faudrait 
faire des traités beaucoup plus complets que mon ouvrage ne 
le comporte ; il faudrait des connaissances presque universelles 
——chose impossible, mais gut doit engager un jour les connots- 
seurs a faire [application de lorganologie a chaque partie en 


* Combe’s System of Phrenology, 5th ed., vol. ii. p. 132, foot-note. 
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particulier.”* The present is an attempt to apply the philo- 
sophy of verbal language towards the elucidation of the special 
function of the organ of Language. 

It appears, from the ordinary grammatical classification of 
words, that nouns-substantive alone are considered to be names. 
Dr Gall seems to have adopted that opinion.t But all words 
are names :}t they are names of Things, their qualities, condi- 
tions, and relations; of Events, their conditions and relations ; 
of Time, of Space, and of Number. A proper use of verbal 
language consists in the right application of words, as the 
names of things, their qualities, conditions, and relations, &c. 
to designate those things, qualities, conditions, relations, &c. 
as occasion demands. The right application of words consti- 
tutes Precision of language, which is the corner-stone of ora- 
tory, and, indeed, of all other speech. Precision of language 
in discourse depends on three distinct circumstances, viz. one 
of thought, and two of words. 1. The thought must be clear ; 
for want of clearness in the thought necessarily produces ob- 
scurity in the language. 2. The knowledge of the words must 
be accurate; for, through ignorance of the signification of 
words, an improper word may be chosen to designate the thing, 
quality, or condition which is intended. And, 3. The memory, 
which is amply stored with words of known power, must be 
ever ready with the appropriate word at the precise moment 
it is wanted ; for the non-readiness of the memory may occa- 
sion an improper word, although of kindred signification, to be 
adopted, simply because it occurs to the mind in the absence 
of the right one. 

Most languages contain some duplicate words which are 
called Synonyms, and which are commonly supposed to be 
more numerous than they are; for, on investigation, many re- 
puted synonyms are discovered to be words only of a kindred 
signification, which, besides expressing the same radical idea, ex- 
press also some adjunct. Thus, of the words Orator, Declaimer, 
Haranguer, and Holder-forth, each signifies a public speaker, 
and so far they are synonyms; but each word expresses some- 
thing in addition to what is conveyed by the passionless term 


* Gall sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, T. v. p. 88. * Ibid. p. 24, et 25. 

} “ I maintain,” says Horne Tooke, using the word thing in an extended 
signification, “‘ that the adjective is equally and altogether as much the name of a 
thing as the noun-substantive. And so say I of ALL words whatever. For that 
is not a word which is not the name of a thing. Every word, being a sound sig- 
nificant, must be a sign; and if a sign, the name of a thing. But a noun-sub- 
stantive is the name of a thing, and nothing more. And, indeed, so says Vossius : 
‘ Nec rectius substantivum definitur, Quod aliquid per se significat. Nam omnis 
vox ex instituto significans, aliquid significat per se.’—De Analog., lib. i. cap. 6.” 
Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, part. ii. chap. vi. Of Adjectives, The italica 
in the quotation are Tooke’ 
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Public Speaker ; hence they are not synonyms, but are words 
of a kindred signification. It may be remarked that the term 
Orator signifies one whose speaking is of so high a character 
as to obtain admiration and respect; Declaimer, one whose 
speaking is less marked by logical conclusiveness than by me- 
retricious ornament ; Haranguer, one whose speaking com- 
mands no respect; and Holder-forth, one whose speaking is 
contemptible. Examples of other kindred nouns will occur to 
the reader. Many verbs, too, of kindred signification are some- 
times mistaken for synonyms. And the same is true of some 
of the particles of kindred signification. Wishing to avoid un- 
necessary extension of this paper, I forbear giving examples of 
mistaken synonyms of verbs, and of particles ; the foregoing il- 
lustration of the nouns is perhaps sufficient to exhibit the pro- 
vince of the intellect in R AR and of the faculty of 
Language in verbal expression, in discourse. 

There are certain deviations from the adoption of the appro- 
priate word, which do not injure the precision of language, 
while they confer additional power and elegance on the dis- 
course ; such are Epithets instead of adjectives, which are fre- 
quently adopted, especially by orators and poets. Thus, in 
order to express the idea a brave man, instead of the adjective 
brave, an orator might adopt the epithet lion-hearted. In this, 
and other examples of well-chosen epithets, the intended 
quality is brought before the mind with more life and power, 
than when the appropriate adjective, which is the passionless 
name of the quality, is adopted. The epithet lion-hearted 
conveys much more to the mind than the adjective brave ; for 
it expresses not mere braveness but lion-braveness: the lion 
being esteemed the bravest animal, the superlative degree of 
braveness is signified ; and not only this, but a noble braveness, 
for nobleness is a quality attached to the braveness of the king 
of beasts. Now, to apprehend all this, which the epithet 
lion-hearted flashes on the mind, the faculty of Comparison is 
brought into play, which it is not for the apprehension of the 
adjective brave; and this circumstance, without calculating the 
number of other faculties which come into action along with 
Comparison, is sufficient to indicate the source of the greater 
power of the epithet. It is true that the epithet expresses 
a high degree of braveness, and even surpasses what is ex- 
pressed by the adverb very in the phrase, “a very brave man ;” 
but the main source of the epithet’s energy is in its power to 
awaken, and bring into combined action, agreater number of the 
mental faculties, in order to grasp the signification. Thus the 
epithet not only takes a deeper but a broader hold of the mind 
than the adjective. 
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There are Metaphors* and other verbal figures of speech, 
which some persons have supposed were invented by the 
orators and rhetoricians of antiquity, for the unworthy purpose 
of deception ; but which, in fact, were the necessary result of the 
gradual extension of language to meet the demands for express- 
ing an ever-increasing knowledge. The proximate and remote 
significations of words contained in lexicons, are records of 
extended and varied significations, which have been added to 
the primitive sense of the words. This may be illustrated by 
examining the applications of the English word rising. This 
word is the name of an action, by which an object is moved from 
alower toahigher place. The addition of particles will express 
rising from, or towards, any given object; the additional no- 
tions also of speed, delay, acceleration, resistance, non-resistance, 
alone, with company, are expressed by various other adjuncts. 
When an object is rising, as a ball thrown up by the hand, 
there is a continual increase of distance between it and the 
hand; which is so obvious a circumstance of the action, as to 
occasion the adoption of the word rising to name several other 
actions in which an increase of distance is observed, and to 
name even actions and conditions, in which that circumstance 
is conceived to be observable: the sun is rising ; a horse is 
rising four years’ old; prices are rising. The action may be 
applied to the mind, as indeed it is, by the adoption of the 
word rising to denote its progress and improvement in know- 
ledge, or influence, rank, and wealth. Again, with certain ad- 
juncts, it may signify, to become superior to, to excel, to conquer, 
to humble another. All these, and several other significations, 
are given by extending the primitive one to denote actions and 
conditions, which are more or less similar to the original act. 

The department of the science of language, which considers 
the laws of these variations in the application of words, is 
named Tropology.{ Tropes are classified, in accordance with 
their peculiarities ; as Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdoche, &c. 

There are other rhetorical figures, such as Prosopopeeia, 
Erotesis, Paralepsis, and the like, which do not spring solely 
from the language, which are not verbal figures, but are modes 
of thought and feeling, as well as of expression. An analysis 
of these figures, in relation to the development of the cerebral 
organs, and a phrenological distribution of them in accordance 
with their sources, is yet a desideratum in the philosophy of 
the human mind. The consideration of these figures, being un- 
necessary to the subject of this paper, will not now be taken up. 


* ipw I carry, and pira beyond. 
t Tjirw I turn, and àsyos a discourse. 
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. A speaker, whether in oratory or conversation, apart from 
gesture, action, and facial expression, is not dependent on. 
mere verbal language to convey his notions. It will be ob- 
served, that his verbal language is accompanied with the ex- 
pressive powers of his tones of voice. These tones consist of 
something more than that stress which is laid on the appro- 
priate syllables of words, and by the situation of which alone, 
many verbs are distinguished from substantives. The tones 
of voice enforce, animate, and economise verbal language ; they 
exhibit connection and disconnection of thought; they mark 
certainty and uncertainty of knowledge; they express each 
emotion with every degree of intensity which is felt by man. 
They constitute a language, which may appropriately be named 
atone-language. This tone-language is adopted to supplement 
verbal language; and we all feel its powerful influence in con- 
versation, in oratory, in the strife of debate, and in the drama. 

Tone-language is a part of music. It was probably the ori- 
gin of all music. It must be studied as music; and it can be 
successfully studied only by those having a musical ear. These 
vocal tones have distinctions under the general terms Pitch, 
Loudness, Quality, and Duration ;* and they can be written 
on the musical staff with as much precision as ordinary music 
itself, ‘This tone-language is perceived by the same faculties 
which perceive music. It is the melody of speech; the term 
Melody being adopted in the same restricted sense, as when 
applied to song, in the term Melody of Song, where it desig- 
nates the path of the voice in singing (irrespective of articula- 
tion) through the degrees of pitch of the musical scale. The 
term Melody of Speech, then, designates the path of the voice 
in speaking (irrespective of articulation) through the degrees 
of pitch of the musical scale. 

This tone-language is the natural voice of the emotions; it 
is instinctive, and naturally significant. Observation shews, 
that in conversation we spontaneously adjust the tone-language 
to appropriately enforce, animate, and supplement our verbal 
language ; few persons, however, so well adjust them in pub- 
lic speaking, and still fewer in public reading. 

Some remarks on the tone-language of man and other ani- 
mals, as a natural means of communication, will be offered in 
a separate paper on the general subject of expression. In this 
paper, I have endeavoured to state the several opinions which 
are entertained on the function of the organ named Language ; 
I have drawn attention to the fact that all words are names ; 


* These distinctions are described in my papers on the musical faculties, 
Phren. Jour., vol, xii., p. 249. 
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have stated and illustrated the origin of verbal figures of 
speech ; and, finally, have noticed the tone-language which 
supplements our verbal language, and which, united with it, 
constitutes Human Speech. 


IV. Reliques and Anecdotes of Dr Gall. Communicated by 
R. R. NoEL, Esq. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


RosAWITZ, NEAR BoDENBACH, BOHEMIA, 
24th November 1843. 


DEAR Sir,—I forward you translations of extracts from 
two letters written by Dr Gall. ‘These extracts are in a book, 
now in my possession, which formerly belonged to the late 
celebrated archeologist Dr Böttiger. It consists of the pam- 
phlet by Von Selpert, “ Gals Lectures on the Functions of 
the Brain,” &c., Berlin, 1805, bound up with writing paper 
_ between each leaf, on which Böttiger, who was well acquainted 
with Gall, and had attended a course of his lectures, has made 
numerous notes and remarks, many of them of much interest. 
Having mentioned these extracts from Gall’s letters to Mr 
Combe, during the visit which I had the pleasure of receiving 
from him last August, I was asked by him to translate and 
send them to you for publication. The translation is as literal 
as possible, perhaps too much so to read well in English. 


I. Extract of a letter from Gall to the Oberhofprediger (the head court 
preacher) Reinhard; June 1st, 1805.—“ At the Court of Vienna the sus- 
picion of materialism has long been given up. All the publications on my 
science (Lehre) are allowed, if the authors abstain from all offensive 
insinuations against the court itself or the government. The only reason 
why public lectures are not allowed in Vienna, is because the Emperor 
has been made to look with suspicion on every public discussion of scientific 
subjects. It is on this account that extraordinary (extra) lectures, even 
within the walls of the University, are extremely circumscribed, whilst 
they are forbidden altogether in private houses, as are likewise private 
theatricals. However, I know for certain, that the Emperor wishes he 
had not given out the celebrated ‘“‘ Hand-Billet.” I have nevertheless 
remained faithful to my investigations, and hope that you too will ap- 
prove of my stedfastness. My course of lectures consists of 8 to 10; 
but each of two hours’ duration, since it is not good to break off the 
connection. It will cause much pleasure to admit free all whose 
means are limited, young medical men, students, preachers, school- 
masters, &c. Nothing whatever takes place that can shock, in the 
least, the feelings of the female sex. I beg them only, in general, to slip 
away a quarter of an hour before the termination of my lectures. In 
fact, I wish everywhere to have many mothers amongst my auditors, 
since these have the most important influence on education in the earliest 
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years, and my doctrines throw much light on this subject. However, I 
willingly accommodate myself to circumstances.” 

II. Extract of a letter from Gall to Geheim-Rath Loder; June Ist, 
1805.—*‘ It is of the highest importance to me to be able to enjoy the so- 
ciety of a man of your reputation, and, what is still more, of your noble 
character, to my heart’s content, and as leisure willallow. Whatever I 
know more than you do, I will instruct you in. But how much will you 
not have to teach me? We will love oneanother, and be sincere in our 
devotion to science. IfI can rejoice in your instruction and approba- 
tion, I shall in every case participate in your merits. What I particu- 
larly wish to learn and to see with you, is the spinal-marrow with all the 
nerves, which latter, however, must not be cut off too short. That which 
I imagined must be the case, according to the laws which I have pointed 
out in the structure of the brain, I have already found to be confirmed. 
We are now working at the spinal-marrow of several cats and dogs. 
These investigations are to give a clear view of the whole nerves 
(nervenlehre). In Halle I intend to act as I have done elsewhere ; toad- 
mit poor students, young medical men, preachers, schoolmasters, &c., 
free of expense. At present the propagation of my science (Lehre) is 
my first object; but whenever I go into a foreign land, I shall endea- 
vour to combine with it another. * * æ The ‘pauper’ Aristotle 
can have no attractions for a man who finds so little indemnification in 
so-styled Philosophy.” 


The following remarks and anecdotes, by Dr Böttiger, are 
taken from the same book :— 


“ Gall derives the greatest enjoyment from imparting his knowledge 
to others. He compares himself, when lecturing, to a girl who delights 
in singing or dancing. When a boy, he wished to become a clergyman, 
owing to the pleasure which it gave him to discourse before others.” 

“ Gall dreams incessantly and agreeably, and if he were to die to-day 
(he is 41 years of age) he might be said to have lived 80 years; for he 
never sleeps without dreaming. MDisagreeable dreams he is able to 
banish ; his plan is to think disagreeable subjects well over before going 
to sleep. This satisfies the mind.” 

« Upon the burning down of the building appointed for the combat of 
wild animals, &c., in Vienna (der Hetzhof), the only animals which 
escaped were the bison, which ran into a butcher’s yard, and a fox, 
which in all haste burrowed into the earth, and was dug out alive after 
the expiration of eight days. All the lions, bears, hysenas, &c., were 
burnt to death and cast into a deep pit, into which all the dead horses 
and dogs, and even many of the latter alive, which had been given to a 
veterinary surgeon to cure, were likewise thrown. Gall procured a 
ladder and descended into this pit, wandering about amidst the foul 
carrion, stirring up the bodies with a proper instrument, and cuttin g off 
the heads of the lions, bears, hyænas, &c., which he carried away.’ 

“« Count Saurau enabled Gall to procure the head of Frère David.* 
Gall descended the vault in which the corpse had been lying eight days. 
With the aid of his assistants, he moved the coffin into a draught of air, 
and, half averting his face, he himself cut off the head from David’s putrid 
body. Gall has never stolen a single head or skull.” - 7 

‘“ Gall is of opinion, that in perfect dreamless sleep all is suspended, 
and that the thinking (power) in us ceases. This alone proves his mate- 


* See Phren. Journal, vol. vi, p. 480. 
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rialism.* He, therefore, considers the whole of what is taught about 
indistinct conceptions, whereby there is no ‘apperception, pure non- 
sense. Nevertheless, he cannot deny the free will with which I change 
one conception for another—one impression on my senses for another. 
This is the syenouxdv of the ancient philosophers.” 

< All popular orators, &c., speak in fables, parables, proverbs; and 
Gall himself, whose lectures are a pattern of a true popular style, imme- 
diately has recourse to examples, comparisons, &c. It is a good remark, 
why comparisons and proverbs are so generally liked: owing to their 
absence of precision, each person interprets them in a manner directly 
flattering to his own understanding.” 

I have particular pleasure in communicating this last memo- 
randum of Bottiger’s, as it may assist In removing an erroneous 
impression of Gall’s powers as a teacher, which seems to have 
been formed by certain persons in England ; for one instance, 
see Phrenological Journal, July 1842, vol. xv. p. 287. Since 
I have resided in Germany, I have had opportunities of con- 
versing with many persons who were acquainted with Gall, 
and had attended his lectures in Vienna or Paris. I will only 
enumerate Princes Metternich and Drietrichstein, Professors or 
Drs Froriep, Böttiger, Hammer, Seiler, Weigel, Herr Niklas, 
&c. From these persons I have never received but one, the 
most favourable, opinion of Gall’s powers, both as regards his 
indefatigable search for facts, and his capacity to digest and ar- 
range the knowledge which he acquired. Prince Metternich, in 
one of the numerous conversations I had with him in the winter 
1834-5, on Gall and his doctrines, made the following remarks, 
which I noted at the time :—‘‘ Gall,” he said, “ was the greatest 
observer and thinker he had ever known, a most indefatigable 
investigator, and true philosophic mind.” On another occa- 
sion, he styled him “a man of facts, and a lover of truth—a 
hater of all theories.” <“ He (Gall) would never dispute with 
ideologians’’ (disciples of the transcendental schools). <‘ His 
views were always to the purpose, but his manner of express- 
ing them not always good. He was deficient in ¢acé,’”” and 
was often “ warned by the Prince to be more prudent in this 
respect.” The latter said it was Gall’s want of tact (query, 
uncompromising love of truth ?) which had drawn upon him the 
enmity of the priests in Vienna. 

The following is one of the anecdotes which the Prince re- 
lated to me, as shewing Gall’s deficiency in tact :—The Prince 
was present one day in Gall’s house at Paris, when he had 
collected a large party of savans to witness the dissection of 
the brain of a girl just executed. Gall continued a long time 
regarding the head on the table before him, and calling the 

* We do not think that Bottiger’s inference here is warranted by the premises. 


Gall, who in his works strongly disclaims materialism, must have meant simply 
that in perfect sleep the action of the mind is suspended.— EDITOR. 
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attention of the company to the striking resemblance which he 
found between it and the features of Napoleon, although the 
physician of the latter was present. All the hints which the 
Prince gave him to put a stop to these remarks were in vain. 

Spurzheim, whom Prince Metternich had likewise known, 
he considered very inferior to Gall, though he granted 
that Spurzheim had improved the nomenclature and clas- 
sification of the faculties. Indeed, amongst the consider- 
able number of distinguished Germans with whom I have con- 
versed on both Gall and Spurzheim, with the exception of 
Herr Von K. (mentioned by Mr Combe in your Journal, vol. 
Xvi. p. 851), who was acquainted with the latter in London, I 
have not met with one who had formed a favourable opinion 
of Spurzheim’s powers, either for original investigation or 
logical thinking. On this account, and more particularly in 
consequence of having studied attentively nearly all the writings 
which were published on Gall’s discoveries in Germany before 
the year 1807,—which have taught me how much Gall alone 
has done to establish the science of cerebral physiology,—I 
must consider that the merits of Spurzheim have been much 
overrated in England and America. On this head, I think at 
some future day to make a fuller communication to your 
Journal ; for I have collected several facts which ought to be 
put on record, in case a biography of Gall should ever be un- 
dertaken. I confess I cannot now look into Spurzheim’s work, 
Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mind, or read his notes to 
Chenevix’s article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, without 
the disagreeable impression being made upon me, that Spurz- 
heim, to say the very least, was not forward in acknowledging 
the genius of Gall, whilst he was always careful—sometimes, 
I have reason to believe, unduly—in putting forward his own 
merits as one of the founders of Phrenology. In fact, where 
is there one passage in Spurzheim’s writings expressive of a 
true and generous spirit of admiration of the genius and cha- 
racter of his great master? I trust you will not object to state 
the above anecdotes and this my mature opinion ; for the ex- 
aggerated views of Mr Carmichael and others of Spurzheim’s 
claims to rank high as a cerebral physiologist and psychologist, 

, have been inserted in the Phrenological Journal. 

To fill up the sheet, I add a translation of a passage from 
the text of Selpert’s book on Gall’s lectures, which the author 
affirms in the preface to be a faithful transcript of the words 
of Gall. On page 33, after valuable remarks on dreaming, 
somnambulency, clairvoyance, &c., is the following :— 


“Can it not easily be imagined, that if there be a peculiar magnetic 
or galvanic essence (stoff) which could be discharged as something dis- 
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tinctly material on the separate organs of the brain, and could be so 
directed that one organ only at a time might be excited by it to the 
highest degree, whilst all the others remained in sleep,—persons thus 
excited would be able to discover things in nature (natürliche verhält- 
_nisse) otherwise unknown to us ?”’ 


That Gall at this time (1805) did not disbelieve in Mes- 
merism or Animal Magnetism, clairvoyance, &c., Böttiger tes- 
tifies in one of his notes. I am, &c. 


R. R. NoEL. 


Additional Anecdotes communicated by Mr Gustav VON 
STRUVE, Editor of the German Phrenological Journal. 


MANNHEIM, 10th Feb, 1844. 


At Tiefenbrunn, where one of Gall’s brothers, and several 
nephews, grandnephews, and nieces are still living, they pre- 
serve some interesting memorials of their illustrious relation, 
such as medals presented to him in acknowledgment of cures 
which he effected, portraits, &c. The homely dwelling in 
which he was born still exists in its primeval state. I lately 
made a pilgriinage to the place, hoping to discover some 
letters of Gall to his parents and other relations, but all these 
precious papers seem to have been lost in the course of time. 
However, several little anecdotes that I heard from his rela- 
tions rewarded me for the trouble I took in searching for 
memorials of our great discoverer. So early as at the age of 
six, he displayed a strong disposition to observe nature. He 
always wanted to see how things looked inside; and, to satisfy 
his curiosity, used to cut open every thing, and especially all 
animals, he could get hold of—cats, mice, toads, and so on. 
He was often scolded for soiling the house by these operations, 
and for spending his money in that way. His mother gave 
him, on this account, the name of Batzenschmelzer (spend- 
thrift). When on his travels through Germany, he was offered 
a large sum by the inhabitants of Pforzheim, five miles distant 
from Tiefenbrunn, to lecture there; but he declined, saying 
that the Pforzheim people might come to his native town, 
where he delivered gratis a course of lectures in the Rath-haus- 
Saal, or town-hall, to which auditors flocked from all the 
neighbouring towns. He seems to have been a very dutiful 
son. When his mother was dangerously ill, he was called for, 
and immediately came from Vienna. He preserved her life; 
for if the medical course which had been resorted to had been 
continued one or two days longer, he declared she could not 
have been saved. In the year 1809, when his father became 
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dangerously ill, he came from the metropolis of France to his 
little native town. He arrived, however, too late, and found 
only the corpse of his father. 


V. On the Fallacies of Phreno-Magnetism. By 
Mr T. S. PRIDEAUX, Southampton. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Believing the so-called science of Mesmero-Phreno- 
logy to be altogether a delusion, I feel desirous of stating, as 
concisely as possible, the reasons which induce me to form 
such an opinion. Well aware, however, that the bigoted and 
obstinate scepticism exhibited by many towards the subject of 
Mesmerism, naturally occasions its supporters to look on the 
opposition of such parties as a matter of course, and unworthy 
of consideration, I beg to establish, on behalf of myself, asa 
firm believer from personal experiment in the marvels of Mes- 
merism (in the power of prophecy, for instance, which leaves 
all other wonders at an immeasurable distance behind), a claim 
to the possession of a fair portion of that proper credulity, 
which is ready to believe the incomprehensible upon evidence 
adequate to the occasion. 

To prevent any misconception before entering into any argu- 
ment on the subject, I am anxious to state, that I fully concur- 
red in the propriety of the course adopted by my friend Dr 
Engledue in introducing the subject to the attention of phreno- 
logists in his ever-memorable address: to have withheld such in- 
teresting facts from any pitiable notions of expediency, would 
have been high treason against science; to have supposed that 
such a course could be expedient, would have been an insult to 
the understanding of his auditors. Facts, however, once pro- 
mulgated will present various aspects to individuals, according 
to the different points of view from which they are regarded ; 
and, being impressed at the time with the belief, that never 
were any facis given to the world more calculated to lead on a 
superficial examination to erroneous deductions, I drew up a 
short paper for the purpose of shewing that the phenomena 
displayed afforded no evidence in support of the localities of 
the cerebral organs. Leaving town myself immediately after 
the delivery of the address, I entrusted my observations to the 
care of Dr Engledue, who read them at one of the meetings of 
the Association during the session ; but as they have never ap- 
peared in any phrenological publication, and but very few phre- 
nologists are still acquainted with them—moreover, what is of 
more importance, as the arguments adduced have never been 
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satisfactorily answered, and subsequent experience has only 
served more firmly to convince me of their cogency—I am in- 
duced to prefix them on the present occasion to the few addi- 
tional observations which I am about to offer. 


“ Remarks on the Excitation of the Organs during Sleep- 
waking, by T. S. Prideaux ; read before the Phrenological 
Association in the session of 1842. 


“ During my first successful experiment in Mesmerism, in 
October 1841, my attention was excited by observing that 
some passes, opposite the anterior part of the head, were fol- 
lowed by a fit of laughter; and in my notes made after the 
sitting, I inserted the two following queries :* ‘ Can individual 
cerebral organs be mesmerised ? ‘ Did the laughter proceed 
from my mesmerising the head in the region of Hope, Ideality, 
and Wit; or was it the result of the laughter I had just been 
indulging in, from seeing the insensibility of the patient to 
pricking, &. ? 

‘“ During two or three subsequent sittings, I made several 
attempts to excite individual organs, with but very partial suc- 
cess; on one occasion a fit of crying followed my operating 
upon Adhesiveness, the patient saying she was crying about her 
friends ; but as, during the sitting, she had, in imagination, 
been present with her brother at sea, whom she had not seen 
for some years, I did not feel at all satisfied that the crying 
was the result of my operating on the organ. 

“ About this period, circumstances led me to form the con- 
clusion, that the power of reading the thoughts of the operator 
is a faculty much more frequently developed in the mesmeric 
patient than is generally supposed ; and, from this moment, I 
lost all confidence in any result I might produce by acting on 
the organs, considering it impossible to assure myself that the 
phenomena manifested, were not the result of a species of act- 
ing on the part of the patient ; and I laid aside the inquiry as 
one which, though most worthy of investigation, could only be 
satisfactorily prosecuted by an operator and patient both 
ignorant of Phrenology, and having no preconceived ideas as to 
the phenomena to be manifested. 

‘ The publication of the experiments of Mr Mansfield and 
Mr Gardiner in this country, and Dr Buchanan in America, 

* I wrote Dr Engledue a full account of this sitting the same evening 
on which it occurred: The return of the post brought me a reply, con- 
taining the sentence, “Try and mesmerise individual organs.” I had 
previously, as above stated, inserted in my note-book the query, “Can 
individual cerebral organs be mesmerised?” The coincidence is sin- 
gular, and clearly shews that the magnetisation of the individual cere- 


bral organs is naturally amongst the first subjects for experiment which 
suggest themselves to an ardent phrenologist, become a magnetiser. 
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induced me again to direct my attention to the subject; and 
the result is, that from the extreme vividness with which some 
of the faculties are manifested, but more especially from the 
fact of feeling being capable of being restored to activity, aud 
again paralysed at pleasure, I have come to the conclusion, 
that the phenomena cannot, with probability, be referred to 
acting ; and I now feel bound to avow my belief in the power 
of the mesmeriser to excite in certain cases special organs in 
the patient. This being granted, it becomes a question of ab- 
sorbing interest to the phrenologist, whether this new agent 
can be made the means of extending the boundaries of his 
science, by more accurately defining the limits of the organs 
at present known, and discovering the localities of new ones. 

“ The circumstance that, by placing the finger over the seat 
of an organ, and willing to excite it, the organ becomes active, 
was certainly calculated to give rise to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations; but a further investigation of the conditions under 
which the phenomena take place, leads, I fear, to the conclu- 
sion, that Nature is more chary of her secrets than to allow 
them so easily to be wrested from her, and that no such royal 
path to knowledge lies open to us. Calling to mind the fact, 
that in many cases the mesmeriser possesses the power of 
putting parties ‘en rapport’ with his patient by the word of 
command, I was induced to suspect that volition had much 
more to do with the excitement of the organs than the appli- 
cation of the fingers to their surfaces; and experiment soon 
convinced me, not only that it was not necessary to touch the 
seat of an organ to excite it, but that it might be excited with- 
out touching the head at all, by a simple act of volition. 

“ Without, then, either denying or admitting that faculties 
may be excited with greater facility by contact with their sur- 
faces, than by an act of volition alone, I think I am warranted 
in asserting, that the mere fact of their being capable of being 
excited at all, without any contact or operation directed to- 
wards their seat, is sufficient to invalidate any evidence in 
support of the localities of organs, drawn from such a source. 

“ Briefly to recapitulate the conclusions at which I have ar- 
rived ; they are—that special organs of the patient are capa- 
ble of being called into action by the agency of the mesmeriser; 
but that, as these organs are capable of being excited, not onl 
by touching their seat, but by touching any part of the head, 
or even by a simple act of volition, without touching the 
patient at all, no conclusive evidence can be drawn from such 
experiments as to the locality of the cerebral organs; and 
that, though the operator, by an act of volition, can, on cer- 
tain occasions, and in certain patients, excite a determinate 
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faculty at pleasure, we have no good ground for concluding 
that, by operating on a part of the head, the function of which 
is undiscovered, and willing to excite the particular unknown 
faculty attached to it, whatever this might be, such unknown 
feculty would be called into action, and its discovery effected.” 


Since writing the above remarks, I have had an opportunity 
of making observations on a variety of cases of mesmeric som- 
nambulism, in which the organs have been excited, both in pa- 
tients of my own, and in those of my friends ; and the result in 
every case has been a strengthening of my previous convictions 
of the utter inadequacy and insufficiency of the phenomena dis- 
played, when narrowly scrutinised, to authorise those inviting 
conclusions, regarding the position of organs, which have been 
: frequently, so complacently, but so rashly deduced from 
them. 

The principal objection I have heard brought forward against 
my opinions, has been the declaration of Dr Elliotson, that he 
makes no use of his will in the production of mesmeric pheno- 
mena. My own experience on the subject has tended to im- 
press me with the belief, that volition is the Alpha and Omega 
of Mesmerism, and that, cæteris paribus, the effect produced is 
always in relation to the exertion of will employed; and it 
would be easy to multiply authority upon authority in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of Dr Elliotson. But it may be argued, that 
the non-employment of volition by the Doctor is quite con- 
elusive in establishing its non-essentiality to the production of 
mesmeric phenomena, and that, however much it may have 
been employed by others, the successful results of his experi- 
ments without it, demonstrate it to have been in all such cases 
@ mere superfluous accessary, and not the efficient cause of the 
phenomena produced. This argument is a very plausible one, 
and, did it refer to an experiment performed with physical sub- 
stances, the presence or absence of which would be cognisable 
to the senses, would be irresistible: when, however, we take 
into consideration that it is founded upon such an uncertain 
and unsatisfactory basis, as the consciousness of an individual 
of his own mental state, our reliance on it ought to be limited 
and conditional; and the more so, from the undoubted fact, 
that the idiosyncrasy of some minds is such, that their con- 
sciousness of their own mental states is of the most vague and 
indefinite description. 

Ig it, then, quite certain that Dr Elliotson is correct in hia 
belief, that he makes no use of his will? A rustic who would 
say that he used force to lift a sack of flour, would, if asked 
the question, declare that he employed none to lift a pin; 
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and when Dr E. seats himself before a patient, for the express 
purpose of inducing magnetic sleep, and, with the hope, wish, 
aid desire of effecting thisobject, goes through a certain opera- 
tion, and then asserts that he does not employ his volition, it 
appears to me that his assertion is much on a par, in point of 
value and accuracy, with that contained in the reply of the 
rustic. ) 

That Dr Elliotson uses the intense exercise of volition em- 
ployed by many mesmerisers, without being conscious of it, 
cannot be for a moment supposed. Let it be assumed that he 
uses that minor degree, which, it appears to me, must inevitably 
be present when an inclination is experienced to produce a re- 
sult, and exertions made for the purpose of effecting it, and 
we shall find that the results which have attended his practice 
of Mesmerism, far from militating against the theory of the 
essentiality of volition, actually tend to confirm it, being, in 
fact, corroborative of the law previously enunciated, that, ceteris 
paribus, in mesmeric operations, the effect produced is in rela- 
tion to the exertion of will employed; for, though he is pos- 
sessed of a powerful nervous and muscular system, the effects 
Dr E. produces are much less intense than those elicited by 
many operators, much his inferiors in these respects. Many 
of the higher phenomena of Mesmerism, such as community of 
taste, reading with closed eyes, vision at a distance, prophecy, 
&c., he has never yet succeeded in producing by his mode of 
operating ; whilst diseases which occupy him two or three weeks 


_ in their removal, often succumb to the more energetic exertion 


of volition of other operators, in as many days. 

When I maintain the vital importance of volition to the 
production of mesmeric phenomena, I mean, by that term, those 
speedy, decided, and powerful effects of the operation of mes- 
merising, ordinarily so designated, such as sleep, catalepsy, 
the rapid cure of disease, &c. I by no means wish to deny the 
possibility of organized beings exerting a certain influence— 
mesmeric in its nature—on each other, by mere proximity ; on 
the contrary, I believe in the existence of such an influence. 
and regard it as the probable explanation of the vulgar opinion 
(ridiculed, like many others, by philosophers, because they 
are unable to account for it), that the young suffer by clos 
contact—particularly sleeping—with the aged,—the strong 
and healthy, by too close association with the feeble and dis- 
eased. Possibly alsothe explanation of those singular likings and 
aversions, which are often instinctively experienced betweet 
individuals, must be sought for in a law of a similar nature. 

At the outset of our enquiry into the claims of Phreno- Me: 
merism, it has always appeared to me that we are encountere 
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' by the question of the mode of transmission of the exciting in- 
fluence to the organs. If the doctrine of volition be discarded, 
and the effect be said to result from an emanation from the 
hand of the operator, on what possible theory are we to ac- 
count for its transmission? What prevents its diffusion over 
the hair, the integuments, the cranium, its membranes ; or, if 
endowed with a power of penetration, what arrests its pro- 
gress at the precise spot to be acted upon,* and circumscribes 
its operation? Hitherto the question of the mode of trans- 
mission appears to have been deemed too trifling a one, to ar- 
rest the attention of those transcendental philosophers who 
have occupied themselves in the cultivation of this science. On 
one theory, and one only, it appears to me, can the application 
of a stimulus to a point on the surface of the head, produce 
action circumscribed to a similar spot on the surface of the 
brain, and that is, the supposition that the stimulus is carried 
by the afferent nerves to the nervous centres, and from thence 
reflected to the organ excited ; but how far this is a more pro- 
bable explanation of the phenomena which actually take place, 
than that which refers them to volition, an agent known to be 
sufficient to produce them independently of any manipulation, 
I shall leave to my readers. 

If I mistake not, I shall clear the vision of more than a few 
on the subject of Phreno-Mesmerism, by taking a brief review 
of the results which should have taken place, supposing the 
phenomena elicited were really dependent upon the locality 
acted upon, and as such decisive evidence of the position of 
organs, and contrast it with what has really occurred. 

In the first place, then, if we admit, as most intelligent 
-phrenologists now do, that many organs exist on portions of 
. the head now appropriated to others,t the earliest experimen- 

ters would occasionally, whilst operating on the supposed lo- 

_eality of one organ, with a view to elicit its function, have been 
surprised with the manifestation of some new faculty, of the 
existence of which they previously entertained no idea. 


~ æ Mr Spencer Hall places organs for the various muscular movements 
in the forehead, around the eyebrow, whilst Mr Atkinson maintains the 
cerebellum to be the organ of muscular power, and most amusingly in- 
forms us, that he is “quite sure” that the effects produced by Mr Hall, 
by magnetising the eyebrow, are caused by the influence passing from 
the forehead, through the head, to the cerebellum. Mr Hall is, doubtless, 
Squa T certain that the effects produced by Mr Atkinson, are caused by 
the influence passing from the cerebellum, through the head, to the eye- 
brow ; and the public, amidst such conflicting testimony, will, if they be 
wise, equally decline placing faith in the theories of either. 
t It would, we think, be more correct to say, that most intelligent 
phrenologists admit the probability that some portions of the head now 
appropriated to certain organs, include also other organs.—ED. 
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Secondly, The experiments of different magnetisers would 
have harmonised, and the organs brought to light by one 
operator would have been confirmed by the experiments of 
others acting in ignorance of his discoveries, and also by 
observation of the relation between size and manifestation of 
function. 

Thirdly, There would have been, in the new views thus 
evolved, that innate beauty and simplicity, and that nice 
agreement with our previous knowledge of the subject, which 
invariably characterise the addition of a new fact to a science 
of which it before constituted an integrant, though undiscovered, 

ortion. | i 
j Now, the actual results of the pretended science of Phreno- 
Magnetism, so far from agreeing with these tests, are wanting 
in every one of the prescribed requisites—are, in fact, pre- 
cisely the reverse of what they ought to be, supposing the 
science to be true. All the phenomena testify to the influence 
of sympathy or volition. 

In the first place, the orthodox believer produces the action 
of the orthodox organs, and none others, as long as he remains 
faithful to his creed; inoculate him with the belief in some 
new faculty, and presto he elicits its manifestations ; whilst 
the craziest visionary evokes, with unfailing accuracy, a farce 
and pantomime which confirm the wildest dreams of his heated 
imagination. In short, in this happy science the labours of 
each individual are rewarded by the realization of his own 
cherished notions; and in proportion to the ignorance of the 
experimenter, is the astounding nature of his discoveries. 

Secondly, Not a single instance can be given, in which two 
operators, ignorant of the experiments of each other, have ar- 
rived at the same results ; a faculty placed by one in the fore- 

‘head, is located by another in the occiput, and by a third at 
the crown of the head; all is discord and contradiction, in- 
stead of harmony and agreement, and up to the present time 
not one of the many phreno-magnetic revolutions has been 
confirmed by observation. 

` Thirdly, Is it possible seriously to ask the question, Whe- 
ther the new views developed by Phreno-Mesmerism possess 
the beauty and simplicity ever characteristic of Truth? Was 
such a compound of folly, credulity, and ignorance, ever before 
presented to the world under the name of science? To all 
persons blest with common sense, who know anything of Phre- 
nology, argument would be superfluous to shew the enormous 
absurdity of the revelations of Phreno-Mesmerism ; in fact, no 
greater satire can be written on the subject, than the enumera- 
tion of the names of such faculties as riding, driving, sailing, 
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rowing, climbing, descending, pulling, pushing, lifting, drop- 
ping, shooting, spearing, crouching, springing, childishness, 
&c.; and if phrenologists wish to retain their character for 
sanity unimpaired, it really is quite time for them, as a body, 
publicly to disown and denounce the extravagancies which such 
visionaries as Dr Buchanan in America, and Mr Spencer Hall 
in this country, have appended to their science. 

The simple state of the case is, that the natural language of 
every emotion of which man is susceptible, every gesture and 
act he is capable of performing, can be readily elicited by 
pointing the fingers to any part of the head of the patient, 
or even to any part of his body, nay, without any pointing or 
manipulation at all, provided the operator either wills or ez- 
pects such manifestations to ensue; the patient being, in fact, 
for the time, a mere automaton, a passive instrument vibrat- 
ing obedient to the volition, or in unison with the emotions, 
of others. That this is the true explanation of the pheno- 
mena exhibited, every fact connected with the subject goes to 
prove; for, considering the extraordinary and almost super- 
human powers of perception developed during the magnetic 
state, I attach but little importance to the futile and inade- 
quate precautions, by which some experimenters have sought to 
ensure themselves from the possibility of being deceived as to 
the cause of the phenomena. 

Whilst, then, admitting that, a priori, I can see no ground 
for supposing it to be impossible, during magnetic sleep, to 
excite special organs to activity, by stimulating the portion of 
the surface of the head corresponding to their seat, I contend, 
that the absurd nature of the actual results obtained proclaims 
them to have had another origin ; and that, when we see the 

grossest absurdities supported by a certain species of evidence, 
such evidence (even admitting, which I do not, that its fallacy 
cannot be detected) is worthless, and insufficient to establish 
any proposition whatsoever. Perhaps it may be argued, that 
the phenomena may be produced in two ways, and that, whilst 
they are sometimes the result of the intimate relation between 
the patient and operator, at others their efficient canse 
must be sought for in the manipulations employed. All in 
tractable and absurd results may thus be most conveniently 
disposed of, by being referred to the first agency ; whilst such 
as are rational and consistent may be claimed for the second. 
This supposition, however, is more ingenious than probable 
‘WV hat becomes of the power of local stimulus, when an opera- 
tor excites the organ of Benevolence by placing his finger 
upon Destructiveness? If the touch of the finger of the opera- 
tor possessed the power of exciting the organs, independently 
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of volition, then, in such a case, we ought to have both organs 
excited—Benevolence, in ovedience to the will of the operator, 
and Destructiveness, in consequence of the local manipulation. 
No such result, however, takes place. Where also, I would 
ask, are those grand additions to our science, which the em- 
ployment of such a splendid engine of phrenological discovery 
as that comprised in the power of exciting unknown organs 
by laying our finger on them, would have bestowed on us, sup- 
posing we really possessed it? Above all, how are we to ex- 
plain the fact, that hundreds of individuals have practised 
- Mesmerism during the last fifty years, and thousands of per- 
sons been mesmerised on all parts of their bodies, without the 
peculiar phenomena of the excitation of the cerebral organs 
once occurring till the operators became phrenologists ? Flow 
is it that, amongst the extensive records of continental Mes- 
merism, we have never been greeted with some such announce- 
ment as the following ‘—‘ During the second sitting, and 
whilst the Marquis of Puysegur was employed in mesmerising 
the side of the head of his patient, the latter, a man of great 
‘muscular power, suddenly, and without any assignable cause, 
appeared to become possessed with the most uncontrollable 
fury; with one blow of his fist he felled his mesmeriser to the 
idea and was in the act of repeating his attack, when the 
arquis’s domestics, alarmed by the noise, fortunately came to 
the assistance of their master,” &c. &c. 

Amongst the criteria I have enumerated for testing the 
claims of Phreno-Magnetism, I have purposely omitted to 
notice that which would be afforded, by the discovery of some 
well-established phrenological organ by a magnetiser and 
patient entirely ignorant of the science. Could we, in such a 
case, assure ourselves of the existence of the requisite condi- 
tions, I can imagine none which would be more convincing and 
conclusive ; but when we come to reflect on the universal dif- 
fusion of busts marked with the organs, and couple this with 
the astonishing memory frequently displayed by magnetic 
patients of events long past, and no longer remembered by 
them when in their natural state, we shall find a degree of 
uncertainty thrown over this species of testimony, which must 
ever prevent its being deemed satisfactory. 

I would also observe, that a case of this kind is at once ren- 
dered worthless as evidence, by the presence of any phrenolo- 
gist during the experiment. A friend of mine lately informed 
me that he could vouch for the fact of the manifestations of 

well-established phrenological organs having been elicited, by 
an operator and patient both unacquainted with the science; 
adding, that the circumstance was regarded as quite decisive, 
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in establishing the reality of the phreno-magnetic doctrines, by 
all who witnessed it, and ought to remove all further scep- 
ticism on the subject from my own mind. On enquiry, how- 
ever, I found not only that there were many phrenologists 
present, but that the whole of the phreno-magnetic experi- 
ments were directed by one of the number requesting the 
operator to touch the various parts of the head he indicated. 
The explanation of this case is very simple, and is to be sought 
for in the mental relationship of the patient with other indivi- 
duals present besides the operator, a phenomenon of every-day 
occurrence in Mesmerism. A gentleman once interrogated a 
patient of mine for half an hour, respecting the furniture of 
his house ; every query was answered correctly; yet the 
patient had never been within many miles of his residence, 
and I was equally ignorant on the subject. This gentleman 
was only present at the séance as a spectator, and no means 
whatever had been employed tó place him en rapport with the 
patient, to whom he was an entire stranger. I give this case 
merely as an illustration, having seen innumerable others of 
the same kind; and plenty of a similar description may be 
found in the works of the continental writers on Mesmerism. 
My own belief is, that the power of reading the thoughts of 
the operator, and often those of others, is one of the most fre- 
quently developed phenomena which attend the mesmeric 
trance ; and that it is in reality the true explanation of nine- 
tenths of the supposed cases of ultra-vision and other marvels, 
though its possession is generally very reluctantly admitted by 
the patients themselves—a circumstance which need not sur- 
prise us, if we consider what an embarrassing avowal it is for 
them to make. 

In making the preceding observations on Phreno-Magnetism, 
I have been actuated solely by a desire to arrive at the truth ; 
and I am not conscious of the existence in my mind of any 
prepossession on the subject likely to bias my judgment, or 
induce me to treat the question unfairly ; indeed, my feelings 
might be supposed to draw me in the opposite direction, not 
only as being a warm supporter both of Phrenology and Mes- 
merism, but as being also the first person in the country, to 
whom the idea of exciting the cerebral organs during the 
trance, by magnetising their localities, occurred, and the first* 


* My experiments preceded Mr Atkinson’s, yet this gentleman has 
recently put forward a claim to be considered the discoverer of Phreno- 
Magnetism in this country. Were the discovery, however, a reality, 
and not a delusion, precedent and common sense alike dictate that the 
credit of it should be given to Messrs Mansfield and Gardiner, as being 
the first who published it to the world. 
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who made experiments on the subject ;—experiments I was 
only led to discontinue, from a perception of those sources of 
fallacy, which I am szil of opinion invalidate all the results 
hitherto obtained on the subject. 


‘SOUTHAMPTON, January 1844. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Observations on the Connection of Insanity with Diseases tn 
the Organs of Physical Life.—LIllustrated by a Remarkable 
Case. By J. Cowres Pricuarp, M.D., F.R.S., &c. (From 
the Provincial Medical Journal, Jan. 27, 1844.) 


In most of the necroscopical researches into the causes of 
mental aberrations which have been set on foot, either in Eng- 
land or in France, the principal, if not the almost undivided 
attention of anatomists has been directed to the discovery of 
morbid changes in the brain. Our German neighbours, who 
have been thought, in many other departments of knowledge, 
to take wider and more comprehensive views, though not to 
be more practical or sound in judgment, than either the French 
or English, have, in the pursuit to which I have adverted, 
taken a different course. The school of Nasse, in particular, 
have, in numerous publications,* directed the attention of patho- 
logists to connections which are often to be traced between 
the different manifestations of insanity and various morbid 
phenomena discovered after death in the organs subservient 
to physical life. The same path has been followed more re- 
cently by Jacobi, whose various works on subjects connected 
with insanity, equally remarkable for the practical sense 
as for the deep philosophical investigation which they 
display, entitle their author to the highest rank among 
the living writers of this class.{ Jacobi even goes so far 
as to call in question the established opinion of this time, 
which regards the disorders of the vascular, the gastric, the 
enteric, the hepatic, and the progenitive systems, as asso- 
ciated with morbid states of the mental faculties in a remote 
and secondary degree; while affections of the brain are looked 


*In a variety of papers in the Zeitschrift für Psych. Aerzte, 1818, and 
the following years. 

+ In Dr Max. Jacobi’s Beobachtungen über die Pathologie und The- 
rapie der mit Irreseyn verbundenen Krankheiten. Elberfeld, 1830. 
Aiso different papers in the Zeitschrift für die cenit uae hat Heilung 
pk hater ialaia Seclenzustande, von Max. Jacobi und Fr, Nasse. Berlin, 
r! u. 6. f. 
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upon as immediately and essentially connected with the mani- 
festations of disordered intellect. Jacobi has not expressed 
his opinion precisely in this manner ; but it would appear, from 
a variety of passages in his works, that he looks upon effeots 
produced upon the sensorium and the mind, through the 
medium of the stomach, or any of the viscera of physical life, 
as not less immediately brought about by the action of the 
material organism on the intellectual or sensitive power, than 
the impressions produced in the mind by a blow on the head, 
or by any powerful agency exerted immediately on the brain.* 
This sequence, as he thinks, is more easily understood, as it is 
more frequently or more distinctly exemplified in a variety of 
phenomena, both healthy and morbid, connected with the 
state of the feelings or moral faculties, and their manifesta- 
tions. The phenomena of moral insanity, or of a disordered 
state of the affections and moral feelings, without any corres- 
ponding lesion of the understanding, or of the reasoning facul- 
ties, furnishes, or appears at least prima facie to furnish, a firm 
ground whereon to maintain the negative position in regard to 
the participation, or, at least, the primary influence of the 
brain, in the development of an extensive series of psychologi- 
cal phenomena.t Herein Jacobi assents to the opinion which 
I ventured some time since to put forth; and which was, at 
first, thought extremely improbable ;—that a mental disorder 
exists, fully to be recognised by particular trains of symptoms, 
in which the moral, not the intellectual, part of the human 
mind is essentially disturbed. To this I affixed the name of 
moral insanity ;{ while, to another class of mental disorders, 
consisting in irregular affections of the will, or in unaccountable 
voluntary impulses, without motive or rational design, the de- 
signation of instinctiveimpulses, or instinctive insanity, is equally 
applicable.§ I shall not attempt, at present, to enter into the 


* Zeitschrift, B. 1. S. 78. 

t Such a position can be maintained only by those who persist in re- 
garding the brain as a single organ.—ED. P. J. 

t The existence of moral insanity was recognised by Pinel and others 
long before Dr Prichard published his views ; indeed, he himself has 
stated this in the Cyclopsedia of Practical Medicine. To phrenologists, 
moral insanity has long been familiar.—Ep. P. J. 

§ This last is the disorder described by Pinel, under the title of ‘“ Manie 
sans delire”? It was observed by M. Esquirol, in his last work, that this 
affection is totally distinct from that which I have described first in the 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. The term moral insanity is now in 
common use among the superintendants of lunatic asylums, both in Bri- 
tain and in the United States, as the distinguishing term for this species 
of mental disease. It is said that, in some of the United States, nearly 
one-eighth of the whole number of lunatics committed by the courts be- 
long to this class. 
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rationale of the class of mental disorders to which this writer 
alludes ; or to discuss the question, whether in those cases of 
insanity in which the primary cause, or the primary morbid 
change, has its seat in the organs of physical life, there always 
intervenes a morbid condition of the brain, which last is the 
immediate antecedent of disturbance of the mental faculties. 
The most important thing, in a practical point of view, is to 
establish the fact, that the principal and fundamental cause of 
Insanity is, in many instances, to be sought, not in the brain, 
but in some other region of the body. Of this, I believe that 
most persons who have enjoyed many opportunities of observa- 
tion, and are capable of making a good use of them, are now 
well convinced.* The opinion, however, is yet so far from 
being the prevailing one, that it is worth while to lay before 
the public any striking and decided example that may carry 
strong conviction on the subject ; and this precisely is the ob- 
ject of the present communication. 

A. B—, a lady highly accomplished, and of great mental 
endowments, pious, affectionate, and sincere, when about thirty- 
five years of age, without any assignable cause, except, per- 
haps, an over-strained attention to a course of study which, 
from charitable motives, she had been induced to undertake, 
and from consequent neglect of exercise and the means of 
promonne her bodily health, became suddenly low-spirited and 

ypochondriacal. During the early period of her illness, she 
fancied herself to labour under a variety of complaints, over 
which she was ever brooding, and suggesting causes and re- 
medies. Her whole temper and character became changed. 
Formerly devoted to her duties, and to works of benevolence 
to others, she now thought only of herself, and her complaints. 
She was even indifferent about the state of her own person. 
When her complaints assumed a definite form, they always 
referred to her stomach and alimentary canal. She thought 
herself over-filled with food when she had taken a very small 
ey ; and, under this impression, she almost starved her- 
self. 

After many months spent under the unremitting attendance 
. of her mother, and her near relations (during which time she 
made repeated attempts to escape out of the house, in order 
to elude importunities, and almost compulsion, to take food), 
it was determined by her friends (who found it impossible, 


* We fully admit the fact in question ; the words “ principal and fun- 
damental” not here signifying immediate or proximate cause. The sub- 
ject has been discussed by Dr Combe in a paper on Hypochondriasis, 
eee in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 51. See also his work on Mental 

erangement, p. 143.—Ed. P. J. 7 
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otherwise, to prevent her from sinking under exhaustion) to 
send her to a lunatic asylum, where she passed the last years 
of her life. While there, she was induced, though not with- 
out great difficulty, and a constant threat of compulsion if she 
resisted, to take a moderate quantity of the most nutritious 
and digestible food. Her body, which had been very much 
emaciated, was then restored to its usual degree of fulness ; 
she had always been of light and slender frame. 

It was her constant entreaty to be spared the pain occa- 
sioned by taking food. She was ever intent upon the means 
of dissuading her friends from forcing her to eat; and when 
this was given up as hopeless, she employed her utmost effort 
to elude their attempts. Every imaginable stratagem was put 
in practice. Formerly high-minded and upright, she now de- 
scended to the meanest tricks, in order to promote this one 
object, to which her mind was ever directed. 7 

At her entreaty, the prescribed quantity of solid food was 
decreased from time to time, and a milder and more fluid diet 
substituted for it. On these occasions she became weak and 
feeble, and emaciated ; and it was found necessary, although 
her complaints of suffering were rendered more distressing and 
importunate, to return to a fuller quantity ; but this was 
always the smallest quantity that could support her strength. 
Notwithstanding her complaints, there was no perceptible in- 
dication of abdominal disease. 

After remaining some years nearly in the same state, she 
was suddenly attacked with diarrhoea, which, in a few days, 
notwithstanding all ordinary means used to stop it, carried her 
off. She retained acute intelligence, and all her morbid im- 
pressions, to the last hours of her life. 

The autopsy was made carefully two days afterwards. The 
following were the most remarkable appearances :— 

The cranium was remarkably light and thin, and permeable 
to light. 

Between the layers of the arachnoid was much fluid. This 
membrane was opaque where it covers the posterior lobes of 
the cerebrum, and raised by fluid effused between it and the 
pia mater, separating the convolutions. Ventricles full of per- 
fectly colourless serum. The brain and dura mater were very 
exsangueous. Altogether, the fluid effused amounted to five 
ounces. 

The lungs were extensively beset with tubercles. 

But the ultimate, if not the primary, cause of the disease 
was apparent in the intestinal canal. The ileum was beset, 
through nearly its whole extent, with large, round, or irregu- 
larly-shaped patches, occupied by econgeries of tubercles. On 
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these patches were extensive ulcerations, of irregular surface, 
and with much thickened edges. Jn many parts these ulcer- 
ations occupied the whole circuit of the intestinal tube. The 
tuberculous matter had been deposited underneath the serous 
coat, forming a hardened base for the ulcerations which took 
place on the mucous surface. 

This dissection afforded proof that the perpetual complaints 
made by the patient of pain and suffering in the abdomen had 
an organic cause, and were not unreal, as it had been some- 
times suspected. As these complaints had been uniform, and 
had continued from the commencement of the disease, it may 
be inferred, as highly probable, that the organic disease in the 
intestinal canal had been coéval with the mental disorder, and 
the foundation of the whole train of morbid symptoms. The 
history of this case furnishes, on this view, an example of in- 
sanity mainly dependent on a diseased state of organs very 
remote from the brain. Serous effusion, indeed, existed within 
the skull ; and this is known to be a very frequent phenomenon 
in cases of insanity ; but it may, perhaps, be regarded rather 
as an effect than acause.* Tubercular disease in the lungs is 
likewise frequently discerned in melancholic patients, as Esqui- 
rol has particularly observed ; but this rather supervenes upon 
than occasions melancholia. On comparing all the phenomena 
which the history of the case displays, I think it, on the whole, 
manifest, that the abdominal disease was the primary devia- 
tion from health ; but how this may have operated in giving 
rise to the complaints which appear to have resulted, I do not 
pretend to explain. 


II. Phreno-Magnetic Cases. By Mr T. B. BRINDLEY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


STOURBRIDGE, Jan, 6. 1844. 


S1r,—Should the following facts in Phreno-Mesmerism, at- 
tested by respectable witnesses, be deemed worthy of a place 


e In 120 out of 216 cases, Greding found effusions between the dura 
and the pia mater. Between the pia mater and the surface of the brain, 
in 29 out of 100 maniacs. He found the lateral ventricles in 28 very full 
of serum ; in 23 ready to burst; in 10 out of 24 melancholics astonish- 
ingly distended. Third ventricle quite full in 57 of 100 maniacs ; and in 
16 of 24 melancholics. Fourth ventricle ready to burst in 80 out of 100 
maniacs, and empty only in 3; completely distended in every one of 
24 melancholics. By the same writer it was observed that the skull was 
remarkably thick in 167 out of 216 cases. In many cases it was re- 
markably thin, and holes were found in the inner table in 115 out of 216 
cases. 
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in your valuable pages, their insertion will oblige, Sir, your 
obedient servant , : 
T. B. BRINDLEY. 
Case J. 


Lucy Griffin, servant to Mr Granger, Halesowen, was thrown 
into the mesmeric sleep in a few minutes, at a conversazione 
given by me on the 22d December last, to John Meredith, 
Esq., Ballova, Wm. Moore, Esq., Halesowen House, T. 
Whitmore, Esq., J. Humphrey, Esq., H. Adkins, Esq., sur- 
geon, and many other gentlemen. The girl knew nothing of 
Mesmerism, having never seen a person mesmerised ; and of 
Phrenology she did not know even the meaning. After test- 
ing her in different ways, to prove that she was really in the 
mesmeric sleep, I demagnetised Hearing, and excited Lan- 
guage (for she was in a complete state of isolation). We then 
spoke to her, but she could hear no one but the operator. 
After cautioning all persons present against naming the or- 
gans, I proceeded to excite Self-Esteem by contact ; when she 
immediately raised herself in her chair, tossed her head with 
much dignity, and informed me, “that she thought herself 
much too good to associate with me.” Moving my finger to 
Adhesiveness, she clung to me, and exclaimed, ‘* You will not 
leave me; you skall stop with me.” On my finger being ap- 
plied to Philonrogenitiveness, she talked of children, and of 
young animals, sometimes nursing the former, and calling the 
latter. Conscientiousness being excited, led to a sense of 
duty. ‘She must attend to her master’s business,” she said, 
“or it would be defrauding him of her time.” Veneration 
being touched, she rose from her chair and said, “ Well, I — 
must go.” ‘* Where are you going?” «“ To church.” 
“ What are you going there for?’ «“ Why, to worship God, 
to be sure.” ‘“ Oh, I would not go to church if I were you; 
it’s so dull; come and goto a dance.” “ Ah! you wicked 
wretch! I would not go for the world.” She then began to 
scold me for my sinfulness, imagining me to be some other 
person; but, upon placing my finger on Individuality, she 
knew me instantly. Benevolence excited, produced generosity ; 
Acquisitiveness, an inclination to get hold of what she could, 
and keep what she had; Jdeality, to talk about the moon, 
groves, and poetry; Wit, to laugh and say funny things ; 
Firmness, to refuse to do any thing when she had made up 
her mind, though repeatedly solicited ; and Secretiveness, to 
refuse to tell me anything I asked her, remarking, “ that she 
kept her own secrets.” On the whole, thirty organs, as mark- 
ed on the bust, were excited (the rest we had not time to 
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operate on), and the correspondent manifestations evolved, 
without a leading question having been put, a suggestion of- 
fered, or, in one solitary instance, my will being exercised. 
To the truth of these statements, the gentlemen above men- 
tioned, with many others who were present, will gladly bear 
their testimony. 


Case II. 


On the Ist of August last, I mesmerised Mr John Braund, 
Stourbridge, in the presence of the following persons :— Messrs 
Dykes, Harper, Wilkins, Porter, Perrens, Gibson, Nickholls, 
Allen, and many other gentlemen. When in the mesmeric 
trance, I said to him, “ How do you do, Braund ?” 
“ Very well, thank you; what should ail me?” ‘ Why, you 
are asleep, are you not?” ‘ Asleep? No! can’t you see my 
eyes are open?’ “ No, they appear to me to be closed.” 
“ Why, then, you must be blind—that’s all.” “ Why, do you 
see who is in the room?” “ Yes.” “ Who?” He then 
named correctly all the twenty persons present, though seve- 
ral had come into the room after he was asleep, and had never 
spoken since they entered. Mr Perrens now left the room, 
passing out at the door behind him, when the patient imme- 
diately asked, ‘“ Where is Perrens going?” Perrens then 
came softly into the room again, and lay on the sofa,  “ Ah, 
that’s right, Perrens; take it easy,” said the patient. A bust 
was then placed behind his head, and he was requested to say 
what it was. He answered me by another question, viz., 
‘“ Whether I had ever seen a man’s head cut off, shaved, 
and ticketed.” ‘ Nonsense,” said I; ‘tell me plainly what 
it is.” ‘* Why, what a confounded bore you are; I don't 
know what you call it; it is a head made with chalk 
though, and ticketed.” A book, a writing-desk, a glass, 
and a watch, were next placed behind his head; each of 
which he named instantly, and by the last told the time 
correctly. A circular, produced by some one who was scep- 
tical, was held behind his head, and he read it at once with- 
out hesitation. After cautioning all parties present against 
speaking, I proceeded to excite the various organs by con- 
tact. Veneration being touched, he raised his hands and 
bowed his head, as if in adoration of the Supreme Being, 
whom he immediately addressed in the most beautiful and im- 
pressive manner upon Language being excited. The finger 
being removed to Benevolence, he gave away every thing he 
had in his pockets, and then took off his coat, which he was 
about to give me; but on removal of my finger to Acquisitive- 
ness, he grasped it with one hand, and rifled my pockets with 
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the other. Wit being excited, produced immoderate laughter, 
and a ludicrous tale about his grandfather’s steam wheelbar- 
row making off with his grandmother, since when, though ad- 
vertised, and a handsome reward offered for its discovery, it 
had never been heard of, and was supposed to have been 
changed by some evil genii to an aerial steam-ship, and had 
paid a visit to the moon. Self-Esteem being touched, he 
folded his arms, raised his head, and, looking big, observed, 
“ I care for no man; I’m superior in every sense, infinitely 
superior any day.” Love of Approbation excited, led to a de- 
fence of himself from some imaginary imputation of an un- 
pleasant kind ; Firmness, to clenched hands, and a look of 
fierce and stern determination ; Amativeness, to clasping to 
his bosom the imagined lady of his love; Melody, to singing 
the Old Hundredth Psalm ; Combativeness, to a hard blow on 
the operator's face ; Destructiveness, to the utterance of a re- 
solution “ to kill every one, for the honour of his country ;” 
Causality, to the inquiry, ‘‘ who was the founder of a charity 
school ;” Comparison, to the comparing of two houses with 
each other; Eventuality, to talking about the corn-laws, and 
the Corn-law League, to which he is no friend; ‘?” at the 
back of Ideality, to the most sublime language and attitude ; 
and the whole of the other organs marked on the bust, to their 
correspondent manifestations. All this was produced on my 
part without the least suggestion, or exercise of the will, and 
on his without the slightest knowledge of Phrenology, even of 
the names of the organs; his attention having been directed 
to languages, rather than the sciences. Of Mesmerism he did 
not believe a syllable when he sat down to be mesmerised, and 
his provoking incredulity alone induced me to make the at- 
tempt. 


Case ITI. 


On the 4th of September last, in the presence of Messrs 
Braund, Jones, Trueman, Hopkins, Webb, and others, I 
mesmerised Pamela Price, a servant girl of Mr Webb’s, 
Stourbridge. She was sent into the coma in three minutes ; 
this being the first operation, and she being a perfect 
stranger to Mesmerism and me. While in the comatose 
state, I succeeded in producing the most beautiful manifes- 
tations of every one of the organs marked on the bust. 
Ideality being excited, she talked of the earth, the sea, and 
the sky, and repeated poetry; and all this without my finger 
being shifted in the least from the exact point where I first 
placed it. In touching Colour, too, I never moved my finger 
from one point, though she spoke of several colours. As to 
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Philoprogenitiveness, if I touched the lower part of it, it pro- 
duced the manifestation of fondness for animals; and if I 
touched the upper part of the organ, fondness for children : 
but when I touched the same places again, the direct reverse 
effects were produced, and the same uncertainty manifested 
itself if I touched the centre. This I have noticed in all my 
patients ; which seems to favour the idea of Philoprogenitive- 
ness being but a single organ, devoted to the love of offspring 
[and other feeble creatures] in general, as it has hitherto been 
considered, and not as a group of organs as some have 
imagined. So, again, with Alimentiveness ; when excited, it 
produces the desire for food in one instance, and in another 
for drink, though you touch the very same portion of the 
organ, be it the upper, lower, or central part. These facts 
should lead us to make further experiments before we admit 
that the subdivision of most of the present organs made by 
Mr Spencer Hall, and partially adopted by Mr W. R. Lowe, 
has any existence in nature.* 


III. Observations on the Size and Shape of the Head in the 
Insane. By AMARIAH BricHaM, M.D., Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 7 


We have carefully measured the heads of. 116 insane per- 
sons—61 men and 55 women; and also the heads of 20 sane 
men, and 20 sane women. They were measured in three 
different directions :—I1ls¢, Around the head—its largest cir- 
cumference; 2d, From the opening in one ear over the head 
to the other; 3d, From the root of the nose, or lower part of 
the forehead, to the nape of the neck, or occipital protuber- 
ance. The points from which we measured were the same 


* Mr Braid of Manchester, in a communication with which-he has 
lately favoured us, dissents altogether from Mr Hall’s doctrine here 
alluded to. ‘‘ Mr Lowe’s paper,” says he, “ went to support this, in 
reference to Colour; but I can make patients go over the colours of the 
spectrum, without shifting the point of contact, or even without con- 
tact at all. When the idea of colour has been excited, ask, What 
colour is it? The patient will name some colour. Then say, But what 
colour is it now? and the question will suggest a different colour; and 
thus you may go on to any extent you choose, owing to the vivid state 
of imagination. If you associate these ideas in the mind with contact 
with any parts of the body, the mere touch of such parts may be sufficient 
ever after to recall the ideas. These are curious and important facts, 
and give no countenance to such notions as those advanced by Mr 
Hall, and others of the multiplication school.” —Ep. 
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in all, and we carefully guarded against any difference from 
the varying quantity of hair, &e. We found that the two 
last measurements—that over the head, from ear to ear, and 
that from the forehead to the nape of the neck,—in the same 
individuals, were nearly alike. We also found, with scarcely 
an exception, that those whose heads were the largest in one 
direction, were also in the others. 


In 4 insane men, the largest circum. was 24 inches; other directions, 15$ 
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In 3 sane men, the largest circum. was 234 inches; other directions, 154 
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In 8 sane women, the largest circum. was 22 inches; other directions 14 
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Although, according to these admeasurements, the size of 
the head of the insane is similar to that of the sane, yet I 
have always noticed in lunatic asylums some whose heads 
were of an unnatural shape. We have a few such. Still, 
a large majority of our patients have what would and should 
be called good-sized, and good-shaped, heads. This, how- 
ever, has no bearing on the doctrine, which I consider esta- 
blished, that the brain consists of a plurality of organs, each 
engaged in a separate distinct office, the production of a spe- 
cial intellectual or moral faculty; as insanity is caused by the 
disease, not the size of an organ, though I apprehend unusual 
size of any one organ may have an influence in predisposing 
ta disease.— Eighteenth Report on the Hartford Retreat, 
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IV. Cases Confirmatory of the Proposition that the Anterior Ce- 

rebral Lobes are the seat of the Intellect. (Extracted from 

' Dr BricHam’s Inquiry concerning the Functions and Dis- 
eases of the Brain). 


Pathological investigations have not only shewn us that dif- 
ferent parts of the brain have different functions, but have ren- 
dered it probable that the anterior lobes of the brain are the 
seat of the more important of the intellectual faculties. “ M. 
Breschet,” says Andral, “ has published the remarkable case 
of a girl, fifteen years of age, in whom the two anterior lobes 
were wanting. At the bottom of, and behind the membranous 
pouch which replaced them, the two corpora striata were seen 
exposed. The head was very well formed. The girl was 
plunged into a complete state of idiocy; it was necessary to 
dress her and feed her ; she was averse to walk, though she 
had the power of moving all her limbs with ease, and with 
equal facility ; she was usually sitting, and remained so for 
entire days, alternately inclining the head from one shoulder 
to the other ; vision was entire ; the most perfect indifference 
existed for the quality of odours.” 

In the 14th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Review is 
the following notice of a case of congenital absence of the an- 
terior lobes of the brain. ‘* In the annual report of the New 
Anatomical Society of Paris, a preparation was shewn by M. 
Lacroix, exemplifying the above malorganization. The se- 
cretary of the society makes use of the following words :—“ If 
the opinion which assigns to the anterior lobes of the brain 
the privilege of presiding over the higher intellectual opera- 
tions, needed any new confirmation, it would find a powerful 
argument in its favour, in the case reported by M. Lacroix. 
In that case there was a complete congenital absence of the 
anterior lobes of the cerebrum, which were replaced by a col- 
lection of transparent serum, communicating freely with the 
ventricles. This physical condition was accompanied, not b 
a perversion, but by an almost entire nullity, of the intellect 
and moral functions. Here was an experiment made by na- 
ture, more valuable for physiology than any vivisections of the 
anatomist.’ The secretary remarks that this: case tells both 
for and against phrenologists ; for them, as shewing the seat of 
intelligence to be in the anterior part of the brain; against 
them, as shewing that their skill could not have detected the 
cause of the idiocy; since the forehead was well formed, 
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though full of water, and all the prominences well marked.* 
Almost-at the same time that the above preparation was 
shewn, another came under view, where the left hemisphere 
of the brain was found atrophied to one half its original vo- 
lume, without any loss of intellectual faculties, t the other lobe 
being entire. The atrophy was occasioned by an accumula: 
tion of fluid in the lateral ventricle of the side, and the oppo- 
site half of the body was completely paralytic.’ Otto re- 
marks, in his Compendium of. Pathological Anatomy, that in 
idiots the front lobes are usually small and shallow. This is 
confirmed by the observation of others. I do not know of 
any case.on record of the anterior lobes of the brain being 
diseased without manifest disturbances of the intellect; but 
cases of disease of portions of both posterior lobes have been 
witnessed without producing any noticeable change in the 
mental powers. 


Itl.-NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Mental Hygiene, or an Examination of the Intellect and 
Passions, designed to illustrate their Influence on Health 
and the Duration of Life. By WILLIAM SWEETSER, 
M.D., late Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
and Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
New York, 1843. 12mo, pp. 270. 


Although the very important subject of this volume has 
already been treated of pretty largely by medical writers,f there 
is, unquestionably, too much truth in the statement of Dr 
Sweetser, that not only has the influence of intellect and pas- 
sion upon health and longevity been but imperfectly under- 
stood and appreciated, in its character and importance, by 
mankind at large, but those of the medical profession, even, 


* No phrenologist has claimed the power of detecting every cerebral 
disease, by observing the form of the head.—Ep. | 
t ‘* Any known loss,” would probably be a more accurate statement. 


D. 

f See, in particular, Dr Falconer’s Dissertation on the Influence of the 
Passions upon Disorders of the Body, 1784; Dr Brigham’s Remarks on 
the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health, 
1832 ; the same author’s Observations on the Influence of Religion upon 
the Health and Physical Welfare of Mankind, 1835; the works of Dr 
Andrew Combe on Physiology applied to Health and Education, and 
on Digestion and Diet ; and Mr Newnham’s Reciprocal Influence of Body 
and Mind Considered, 1842. 
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concentrating their attention upon the physical, are too prone 
to neglect the mental causes of disease; and thus may pa- 
tients be subjected to the harshest medicines of the pharma- 
copoeia, the true origin of whose malady is some inward and 
rooted sorrow, which a moral balm alone can reach. “ What- 
ever,’ says he, “ may be our speculative views in regard to 
mind, however distinct in its nature we may deem it to be 
from matter, yet that it is essentially involved with our or- 
ganization, and that between the two a reciprocal influence 
is constantly and necessarily maintained, is too apparent for 
denial. Of the mental constitution and its laws we have not the 
faintest knowledge, except as they reveal themselves through 
the medium of certain material conformations. Wherever 
these are discovered, we are convinced that mind is, or has 
been, conjoined with them. Without such arrangements of 
matter its astonishing phenomena have never been declared to 
us. The mutual relationship and constant interchange of in- 
fluence subsisting between our mental and corporeal natures 
can hardly have escaped even the most careless observation. 
The functions of either being disturbed, more or less derange- 
ment will almost necessarily be reflected to those of the other. 
What frame so hardy as to escape the agitations and afflic- 
tions of the mind? and what mind so firm as to remain un- 
harmed amid the infirmities and sufferings of the body ?” 

In Dr Sweetser’s work, the subject is more fully and sys- 

- tematically considered than in any previous publication with 
which we are acquainted. His style is clear, simple, and im- 
pressive; and the reader at once perceives that the author's 
object has not been mere book-making, but the advancement of 
human improvement and happiness, by enlightening the public 
on matters with the practical importance of which he is deeply 
impressed, and to which he has devoted much serious atten- 
tion. From ignorance of such facts and principles as those 
inculecated in his volume, the most lamentable results have 
frequently ensued : health has been ruined by mental causes 
which might have been removed or alleviated ; and, on the 
other hand, the intellect has been weakened, and the moral 
feelings perverted, by sheer inattention to bodily health. 

In the first division of his work, Dr Sweetser considers the 
intellectual operations, and, in the second, the emotions or 
passions, in relation to their influence on the functions of the 
body at large. The intellect, he correctly observes, is, in com- 
parison with the passions, a rare source of bodily disease. The 

infirmities so apt to be witnessed in those whose pursuits are 
of a more strictly intellectual character, he considers to be 
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much oftener imputable to the agency of passions roused by, 
and blended with, the intellectual efforts, or else to sedentary 
and other prejudicial habits of life, than to the labours of 
thought. Experience shews that the health of studious men 
is impaired, and their lives shortened, only when their toils 
are pursued to injudicious excess. “I mean not to assert,” 
says he, “that those in whom the intellect is chiefly engaged, 
will enjoy the same athletic strength, or display equal muscu- 
lar development, with others whose pursuits are of a more me- 
chanical character,—for Nature seldom lavishes upon us a full 
complement of her various gifts ;—but I do believe that, under 
prudent habits of life, and with a naturally sound constitution, 
they may preserve as uniform health, and live as long, as any 
other class of persons.” He is eloquent in praise of a due 
amount of mental exercise, as a promoter of health and happi- 
ness. “The mind, like the body, demands exercise. That 
the proudest faculties of our nature were intended for slothful 
inaction,—that talents were given us to remain buried and 
unproductive,—is repugnant alike to reason and analogy. 
There is, in fact, no power of the living economy, however 
humble, but needs action, both on its own account, and on that 
of the general constitution. So closely united by sympathies 
are all our functions, that the judicious exercise of each one, 
besides conducing to its individual welfare, must contribute, 
in a greater or less degree, a healthful influence to every other.” 
The exertion and delight which accompany the acquisition of 
knowledge, diffuse a wholesome excitement through the sys- 
tem. <‘ There is a pleasure in the exercise of thought, in 
whose kindly effects all the functions must in some measure 
participate. Agreeable and well regulated studies, or mental 
occupations, are as essential to the integrity of the mind, as 
are judicious exercises to that of the body ; and as the health 
of the latter, as all admit, conduces to that of the former, so 
also, as it will be my constant endeavour to shew through the 
course of this volume, does a sound state of the mind com- 
municate a salutary influence to the functions of the body.” 
Mental inactivity, he adds, is, in the existing constitution of 
society, the occasion of an amount of moral and physical suf- 
fering, which, to one who had never reflected on the subject, 
would appear scarcely credible. Witness the tedium vite so 
apt to beset those whom fortune has freed from the necessity 
of actively exerting their powers in the ordinary pursuits of © 
life, and which usually torments that ill-advised class, who, 
though destitute of mental resources qualifying them to spend 
their time agreeably, renounce a trade or profession, in the 
hope of enjoying, in tranquillity and ease, the fruits of the ex- 
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ertions of many years. The truth of the following remark 
will be felt by every student. “Men of different constitu- 
tions, habits, talents, and education, will, as might be expected, 
require different sorts and degrees of mental action. Such as 
ara endowed with vigorous intellectual powers, and in whose 
exercise they have been long accustomed to indulge, are liable 
to suffer the most when their minds are left unemployed. 
Those, for example, who are fond of study, and have been 
long used to devote a part of their time to its prosecution, may 
even sustain a manifest injury, both in their moral and physi- 
cal health, by a sudden and continued interruption of such 
habit ; a painful void being thus left in the mind, indirectly 
depressing its feelings, and, by a necessary consequence, all 
the important functions of life.” 

If, however, the intellectual faculties be overstrained, evil re- 
sults will follow not less surely than if their exercise be neglect- 
ed: not only will the intellect itself be impaired, but the func- 
tions of the body in general will suffer. Among the rules of 
health which the author considers most essential to be ob- 
served by those whose pursuits are more especially of a mental 
character, he specifies, in the first place, temperance in eating 
and drinking: ‘ Persons of studious and sedentary habits 
neither require, nor will they bear, the same amount and kind 
of food, as those whose occupations call forth greater physical 
exertion, and produce, consequently, a more rapid consump- 
tion of the materials of the body. If such, therefore, will 
persist in eating and drinking like the day-labourer, they must 
look to experience indigestion, and all its aggravated train of 
miseries. Or, even should they escape dyspepsia, the yet 
graver ills of excessive repletion, as inflammations and con- 
gestions, will be likely to overtake them.” Regularity of 
meals and thorough mastication are next enforced ; and after- 
wards, muscular exercise in the open air, to which, in the 
author’s opinion, from two to four hours a-day should be de- 
voted, according to constitution, and to the quantity and qua- 
lity of the food. With regard to sleep, to the prodigal indul- 
gence in which so much evil to body, mind, and estate, is ge- 
nerally attributed, Dr Sweetser says, that observation of his 
busy and ambitious countrymen has led him to doubt, whether, 
on the whole, more injury is not to be ascribed to its defi- 
ciency than to its excess. Different constitutions require dif- 
ferent amounts of sleep; but in the majority of persons, as 
much as seven hours of the twenty-four ought, he thinks, to 
be appropriated to it. We concur with Dr Sweetser on this 
subject; and add, in confirmation of his opinion, the following 
quotation from Lockhart’s Life of Scott :—“ In general, both 
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asa young man and in more advanced age, his (Sir Walter’s) 
constitution required a good deal of sleep, and he, on prin- 
ciple, indulged it, saying, ‘ he was but half a man if he had 
not full seven hours of utter unconsciousness.’ ”—(Chap. viii.) 

“ Again,” says Dr S., “men of intellectual application 
should frequently relax their minds by amusing recreation—- 
mingling in cheerful society, and joining in its gay diversions ; 
otherwise they are apt to become gloomy, irritable, and mis- 
anthropic—states of feeling which are always at enmity with 
our physical wellbeing. Let them unite, therefore, in the 
laugh, the game, the dance, or any of the innocent frivolities 
of society ; the dignity of the most erudite and talented need 
not suffer in consequence, while the health, from the moral 
exhilaration thus procured, will be sensibly benefited. It is 
certainly worthy of inquiry, if the learned and distinguished 
of the present day, or at least among ourselves, do not cherish 
an undue contempt for the light and healthful amusements 
of society, and thereupon unreasonably exclude themselves 
from their participation. Among the ancients the greatest 
souls did not disdain occasionally to unbend and yield to the 
laws of their human condition,” 

The author advises students to pursue their labours in large 
and airy apartments, as a means of at once invigorating the 
body and animating the mind. He thinks that few can spend 
advantageously, and without hazard to health, more than seven 
or eight hours of the twenty-four in close mental application. 
As the brain grows weary, its productions flag, and “smell of 
the lamp; so that, in truth, nothing is gained by over- 
tasking it. From ‘the following remarks may be deduced the 
inexpediency of forcing much intellectual occupation upon 
those whom Nature has not fitted for mental pursuits. ‘‘ Differ- 
ent individuals, as we should naturally conclude, vary mate- 
rially in their capability of supporting mental exertions. This 
may in some cases be referrible to habit, and in others to the 
native strength or feebleness of the constitution in general, 
or of the organ of thought in particular. To some persons 
mental application is always irksome ; the task of thinking is 
the most unwelcome one that can be imposed on them. While 
in others just the reverse is observed ; the intellectual opera- 
tions are ever accomplished with ease and satisfaction, and to 
the new results of their studies and reflections do they owe 
the purest delights of existence. In the latter, then, the ex- 
ercise of mind, being less arduous, and associated also with a` 
pleasurable excitement, will be far better sustained than in 
the former.” 


It is by those intellectual occupations in which the more 
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violent and painful passions have little or no scope for activity, 
that health and happiness are most largely promoted. “ If 
knowledge be pursued for its own sake, or with a benevolent 
end, its acquisition will generally be associated with a quiet 
self-complacency, diffusing a healthful serenity throughout the 
whole moral constitution. But when, on the other hand, the 
stimulus to its pursuit is selfish ambition, or personal aggran- 
dizement, then may the most agitating and baneful passions 
of our nature be endangered,’ As examples of the most salu- 
tary kinds of intellectual employment, the author mentions 
those tranquil and innocent studies which are embraced under 
the various departments of natural history, as botany, horti- 
culture, zoology, &c.; studies which rarely fail to bring con- 
tent and serenity to the mind, to soften asperities of feeling, 
and to render healthier, happier, and better, those who have 
become devoted to them: also studies that exercise especially 
the reasoning faculties, whose aim is truth, and which are at- 
tended with positive and satisfactory results, affording the most 
calm and permanent gratification, Mental labours judiciously 
varied, he remarks, will, in general, be much better supported, 
than such as are more uniform and concentrated in their cha- 
racter. ‘‘ Change would seem almost essential to our health 
and happiness. If subjected to like influences for long-conti- 
nued. periods, they cloy and weary the senses, and we pine for 
novelty. The same food will after a while pall upon the taste ; 
the same scenery cease to delight the eye; the same socie 
lose its early charms, and even the voice of love will fall dull 
and unmusical on the ear. Healthful and agreeable excite- 
ment in most of our organs is, to a certain extent, dependent 
on variations in their stimuli, and the brain forms no excep- 
tion to this rule, It is sameness that begets ennui, or that 
AE weariness of existence so often witnessed among man- 
ind, urging them sometimes even to self-destruction as a re- 
lief.” —“ Most persons will find their account,’ both as respects 
health and happiness, in occasionally quitting old scenes and 
duties, and interrupting their established habits and associa- 
tions; since, by so doing, they will return to them with re- 
freshed powers, and renewed susceptibilities of enjoyment.” 
Dr Sweetser next proceeds to consider the evils resulting 
from inordinate exercise of the intellect in early childhood. 
As yet, the development and consolidation of the body ought 
to be our chief aim. In confining young children to dull and 
sedentary mental employments, we go against the plain dic- 
tates of Nature, to be read in the instinctive propensities of the 
young, which urge so imperiously to physical action. The 
author would not, however, be understood to say that the 
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powers of the mind are to be absolutely neglected at this pe- 
riod. They are certainly to be unfolded, but then prudently, 
and in only just correspondence with the development of the 
hysical organization. To look for ripeness of intellect from 
the soft, delicate, and immature brain of childhood, is as un- 
reasonable as it would be to expect our trees to yield us fruit 
while their roots were unconfirmed, and their trunks and 
branches succulent. But, besides, nothing is gained by forcing: 
on the contrary, the brains of children so mistreated soon lose 
= their energy, and imbecility or insanity is a frequent conse- 
quence. Direct observation concurs with analogy in assuring 
us, that that mind is likely to attain the highest perfection, 
whose powers are disclosed gradually, and in due correspond- 
ence with the advancement of the other functions of the con- 
stitution. Dr Sweetser’s seventh chapter contains some ex- 
cellent suggestions on the general plan to be adopted in the 
education of children. He reprobates long confinement to one 
position of body, advises frequent running and jumping about, 
and recommends well-aired school-rooms, the association of 
pleasure with instruction to the utmost possible extent, and 
the utter exclusion of stern sour-visaged teachers from the 
business of education. With respect to mental training, he 
would not, a8 we have said, overlook this ; all he contends for is, 
that the systematic education of the mind be not entered upon 
below the age of five or six,—that no tasks demanding confine- 
ment and fixed attention are to be imposed upon it. Light 
instructions, adapted to the capacities, and especially such as 
can be associated with amusement and exercise, may be ad- 
vantageously imparted even on the earliest development of the 
mental faculties. The moral education, as he subsequently 
shews, can scarce have too early a beginning. He adds the 
sound remark, that whenever there is displayed a precocity of 
intellect, or a disposition to thinking and learning in advance of 
the years, and to the neglect of the usual and the salutary ha- 
bits of early life, it should be restrained rather than encouraged, 
since it is far more desirable that children grow up to be sound 
and healthy men, than as premature, sickly, and short-lived 
intellectual monsters. l 
Part II. of Dr Sweetser’s work is devoted, as already men- 
tioned, to the reciprocal influence of the passions and the bodily 
health. Here the close sympathy between the brain and the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera is abundantly evident. “ The 
agency of the passions in the production of disease, espe- 
cially in the advanced stages of civilization, when men’s re- 
lations are intimate, and their interests clash, and their 
nervous susceptibilities are exalted, can scarce be adequately 
appreciated. Itis, doubtless, to this more intense and multi- 
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plied action of the passions, in union, at times, with the abuse 
of the intellectual powers, that we are mainly to attribute the 
greater frequency of diseases of the heart and brain in the 
cultivated, than in the ruder states of society. Few probably 
even suspect the amount of bodily infirmity and disease among 
mankind resulting from moral causes ;—how often the frame 
wastes, and premature decay comes on, under the corroding 
influence of some baneful passion. . . . The passions, how- 
ever, although so greatly abused, and the occasion of so large 
a proportion of the ills from which we are doomed to suffer, 
yet, when properly trained, and brought under due subjection 
to the reasoning powers, are the source of all that is great and 
good in man’s nature, and contribute in a thousand ways, both 
directly and indirectly, to health and happiness. Intellect, 
without their quickening influence, even could it exist at all, 
would be but a dull and dreary waste. They are the sun- 
beams which light and cheer our moral atmosphere. The 
greatest achievements are always accomplished by those of 
strong passions, but with a corresponding development of the 
superior faculties to regulate and control them. Sluggish feel- 
ings can never be parents to high and generous resolves. It 
belongs to us, then, to govern, and direct to their proper ends, 
through the force of reason, the passions which Nature has im- 
planted in our breasts. They cannot, nor is it desirable that 
they should, be extirpated.” . 

In some persons the amiable, and in others the violent and 
selfish passions, are naturally predominant; but for the most 
part there is a due mixture of both: “ Our virtues would be 
proud, if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues.” The effects 
of the passions, says the author, “ are declared especially in 
those organs and functions which have been termed organic, 
or vegetative; as in the heart and general circulation ; in the 
lungs, the stomach, the liver, the bowels, the kidneys, &c. 
Need I instance the disturbance in the circulation, respiration, 
digestion, which so immediately ensues under the strong oper- 
ation of anger, fear, and grief ?” | : 

On the other hand, the moral feelings are not a little under 
the influence of the organs here named ; the condition of the 
former not only affects, but is affected by,.that of the latter. 
“ Indigestion, for example, is well known to be sometimes 
the consequence, and sometimes the cause, of an-irritable and 
unhappy temper. A sour disposition may either occasion, or 
result from, a sour stomach. Thus, in some instances, we 
sweeten the stomach by neutralizing the acerbity of the tem- 
per, while in others we sweeten the temper by neutralizing 
the acidity of the stomach. Who but must have felt his di- 
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gestion improve under the brightening of his moral feelings ? 
And who but must have experienced the brightening of his 
moral feelings under the improvement of his digestion ?” 
Hence appears the necessity of regulating the diet, and taking 
that frequent exercise in the open air which is so conducive 
to the due performance of the digestive and other functions. 

“ The condition of the liver is also well known both to be 
influenced by, and to influence, the temper of the mind. Thus, 
a sallow complexion, spare body, and the other signs of what 
is termed a bilious habit, are proverbially associated, either as 
cause or effect, with an unhappy disposition. I have known 
many individuals of unsteady tempers, in whom their amiable 
or unamiable fits were almost uniformly announced by the 
clearness or sallowness of their complexions. 

“ Difficulties in other functions, as those of the uterine sys- 
tem, will likewise often cause a waywardness of temper, ren- 
dering the disposition morose and quarrelsome, or, it may be, 
gloomy and dejected. And the disturbance of the moral feel- 
ings, under the action of such physical causes, is sometimes so 
extreme as to constitute a state even of moral insanity. 

“ The intellectual faculties, as we should naturally expect, 
do not escape the influence of such physical disorders. Thus, 
under morbid states of digestion, the memory becomes im- 
paired, the thoughts wander, or are concentrated with diff- 
culty on any particular object, and all mental exertions be- 
come irksome, and unsatisfactory in their results. 

“The well-known moral infirmities of many of the distin- 

guished literary geniuses of modern times, may doubtless have 
been dependent, in a proportion of the cases at least, upon 
those of a bodily character. ‘ If health and a fair day smile 
upon me,’ says Montaigne, ‘ I am a good-natured man; if a 
corn trouble my toe, I am sullen, out of humour, and not to 
be seen.’ That the capricious and unhappy temper of Pope 
was owing, in a great measure, to the imperfection of his 
constitution, and consequent disorder of his bodily functions, 
especially of digestion, will, I think, hardly be questioned. 

“ Burns is well known to have suffered severely from dys- 
pepsia even before he grew intemperate, and to this may have 
been mainly owing the great mental despondency under which 
he laboured. His dyspepsia, however, was greatly aggravated, 
and in consequence his melancholy, by the indolent, irregular, 
and intemperate habits which marked the latter portion of his 
life. 

“ Robespierre was in body meagre, sickly, and bilious; and 
who can say—for the mightiest events will oftentimes spring 
from the most insignificant causes,—how much of the horrid 
cruelties of the French revolution may not have been trace- 
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able to the vicious physical constitution of this blood-thirsty 
monster ? 

“s It is worthy of observation that diseases of the organs of 
the abdomen are more apt to engender the gloomy and pain- 
ful passions, than such as are confined to the viscera of the 
chest. Thus it may be stated as a general truth, that the 
dyspeptic will be more uniformly despondent and irritable 
than the consumptive subject. 

“ It will now be obvious that a painful mental state having 
imparted an unhealthy influence to a bodily organ, a reaction 
must take place from this latter to the mind, adding new force 
to the moral suffering. And, on the other hand, when bodily 
disease excites the painful passions, they, in their turn, react 
upon, and aggravate, the morbid physical condition. 

“ In like manner must the happy and healthful states of 
mind and body be constantly contributing to each other. 
Thus, sound and easy digestion imparts content and good- 
humour to the moral feelings ; which pleasurable mental con- 
dition, reacting on the digestive organs, serves to maintain 
the health of their function. It is a familiar saying that we 
should ask for favours after dinner. Thus Menenius, in al- 
luding to the obstinacy of Coriolanus, says,— 


‘He was not taken well; he had not dined : 
Therefore I’ll watch him . 

Till he be dieted to my request, 

And then I'll set upon him.’ 


“ A knowledge of this action and reaction of mind and body 
upon each other, should instruct the physician that all his 
duties to his patients are not comprised under their mere 
physical treatment ; but he is to soothe their sorrows, calm 
their fears, sustain their hopes, win their confidence ; in short, 
pursue a vigilant system of moral management, which, al- 
though so much neglected, will, in many cases, do even more 
good than any medicinal agents which the pharmacopceia can 
supply.” 

A few pages farther on, Dr Sweetser says :— 

“ The extent, then, to which human happiness, and I may 
add, too, human virtue, must depend on the integrity of the 
bodily organism and its functions, can hardly be calculated. 
There are some whose original fabrication is so defective, 
whose living machinery, or individual parts of it, are so prone 
to work wrong, that it would seem almost physically impossi- 
ble for them to be happy and cmiable in their feelings and 
tempers. While, again, in others, so perfect is the whole 
organization, and consequently so healthy are all its func- 
tions, as to exempt them almost entirely from those multiform 
and terrible moral sufferings which come primarily from the 
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body. Can we, therefore, avoid the conclusion that we may be 
physically predisposed, I had almost said predestined, to hap- 
piness or misery? Such, in fact, is implied in the familiar 
expressions of happy and unhappy constitution or tempera- 
ment. As, moreover, these vicious constitutions are but too 
often inherited, and must, probably, in the first instance, have 
grown out of infringements of the organic laws, it becomes a 
literal truth, that the sins of the parents may be visited on 
their unoffending children even to remote generations. 

“ The vast importance of a judicious physical education, both 
to virtue and happiness, cannot now but receive its just appre- 
ciation ; for under its influence, even a bad constitution, and 
the moral infirmities which are its almost necessary attend- 
ants, may be in a very considerable measure corrected. And 
we can likewise understand how essential is a prudent moral 
discipline to the good health of the body. Ina perfect system 
of education, the moral, intellectual, and physical natures are 

each subjects of most important, if not equal regard. 

“ Finally, knowing how the disposition may be influenced 
by bodily conditions, ought we not. to exercise a mutual for- 
bearance, and to cultivate feelings of charity for those infir- 
mities of temper which even the best of men will occasionally 
display, and which oftentimes belong more to the flesh than 
the spirit ?” 

With these admirable observations we must conclude the 
present article, hoping to resume the analysis of Dr Sweet- 
ser’s volume on a future occasion. He discusses, in succession, 
the phenomena and effects of joy, anger, fear, superstition, 
grief, despair, shame, jealousy, avarice, ambition, and an ill- 
regulated imagination. The pleasurable and benevolent feel- 
ings he shews to be (except when inordinately excited) both 
highly conducive to, and likewise a result of, general health 
of the body; while the opposite is the case with the painful 
and depressing emotions. Suicide and the homicidal pro- 
pensity are also treated of ina highly interesting manner; and 
in the concluding chapter the following impressive, and, we 
regret to think, not unnecessary appeal, is made to parents :— 
“ No duties or obligations have been more often and elo- 
quently enforced, both by the moralist and divine, than those 
of the child to the parent; and I would not say aught that 
might serve in any degree to weaken their deep and binding 
character. Still, it appears to me, that those which the parent 
owes the child are really of a paramount nature, and that more 
serious consequences will be hazarded by their omission. Our 
parents bestow, or impose, existence upon us, and are there- 
fore bound in the most solemn duty, to spare no sacrifice, to 
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omit no efforts, which may contribute to render that existence 
a blessing. If, through their culpable neglect and mismanage- 
ment, they entail upon us a host of mental and bodily ills, we 
owe them little gratitude for the life with which they have 
burdened us.” 


II. A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by 
W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E., &c., assisted by JOSEPH 
Cavuvin, Esq. London: Longman and Co. 1842. | 


The article PHRENOLOGY in this work has the merit of 
giving an outline of the subject as taught by its professors, 
and not a distorted representation by an opponent. The 
writer, after mentioning the classification of the faculties 
under the heads of intellect, sentiments, and propensities,—to 
the first of which is assigned the anterior portion of the head ; 
to the second, the middle and upper; and to the third, the 
posterior region and the cerebellum,—proceeds as follows :— 
“ That this distribution, in its general outline, is borne out 
by facts, observation is sufficient to convince us; but whether 
the subdivision of these regions into minute special organs, 
corresponding to distinct faculties, is equally well supported, 
and whether the mental analysis implied in it can be consi- 
dered sound and accurate, are questions which our limits for- 
bid us to discuss. We subjoin, however, for the reader’s con- 
venience in consultation, the following outline of the different 
faculties, with their uses and abuses, which we have borrowed 
from the introduction to Mr G. Combe’s Notes on the United 
States of America, during a Phrenological Visit in 1838-9-40, 
as probably containing the most recent, as well as the most 
authentic, account of the present state of this much canvassed 
science.” After inserting it, the writer goes on to say :—‘ The 
most accredited works in favour of Phrenology are Mr Combe’s 
writings and the Phrenological Journal, which is ably con- 
ducted. The most hostile inquiry into the pretensions of 
Phrenology to be regarded as a science, appeared, in 1826, 
in the Edinburgh Review. In that article, which was well 
known to~have emanated from the pen of Mr (now Lord) 
Jeffrey, the views of the phrenologists are treated with ridi- 
cule, and their weak side subjected to one of the most vigor- 
ous attacks ever made in literary criticism.” 

Vigorous it certainly was—but it met a pretty vigorous re- 
ception from Mr Combe ; and we observé, that, although 
Phrenology is now more widely diffused than ever, Lotd 
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Jeffrey has refrained from inserting the article in. his lately 
published Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 


III. The Medical Journals. 
1. The British and Foreign Medical Review. 


From an interesting analysis, in No. XXX. (April 1843), of 
Mr Newnham’s work on “ The Reciprocal Influence of Body 
and Mind,” we shall extract some instructive passages. The 
title of the book is a very long one; but, as it will convey to 
the reader some notion of the kind of subjects treated of, we 
here transcribe it entire: “‘ The Reciprocal Influence of Body 
and Mind considered ; as it affects the great questions of Edu- 
cation, Phrenology, Materialism, Moral Advancement, and 
Responsibility,—Man’s free agency, the theory of life, the pe- 
culiarities of mental property, mental diseases, the agency of 
mind upon the body, of physical temperament upon the mani- 
festations of mind, and upon the expression of religious feel- 
ings. By W. Newnuam, Esq. M.R.S.L. London, 1842. 8vo, 
pp. 628.” Mr Newnham, says the reviewer, “ is known as 
an author in two capacities: He has written several works of 
a strictly religious kind, one of which has had an extensive 
circulation ; as well as some scientific pamphlets (such as an 
Essay on the Disorders of Literary Men, and a Report on the 
Progress of Surgery), indicating his knowledge of the modern 
literature of his profession, his literary industry, and his own 
practical acquirements. In the present volume he has in- 
dulged his tastes by uniting his favourite topics, as it em- 
braces subjects which require in their investigation the know- 
ledge both of religious and medical science. It was the opi- 
nion of a metaphysician whose views have had an extensive 
influence on the thinkers of the present day, that mental phi- 
losophy could never be thoroughly investigated, except by 
one who was versed in physiology and pathology, as well as 
in the actions of the mind itself abstracted from matter; a 
view which a medical man who has witnessed the manifold 
and strange influences of the body on the mind, and has con- 
sidered the workings of his own mind, will admit the truth 
of without hesitation. And when the difficulty of the inves- 
tigation, its complexity, extent, and practical importance are 
considered, any attempt to throw light upon its darkness by 
one who possesses, in a measure, both these qualifications, 
must be looked: at with pleasure. Mr Newnham’s previous 
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writings shew that the study of mental phenomena has been 
a favourite one for many years. He is evidently a serious 
minded man, sincerely and earnestly convinced of the reality 
of religious influences, and of their paramount importance ; 
and a large practice for a long series of years must have regu- 
larly supplied him with objects of reflection, with facts, with 
matters, both to form his views, theories, or speculations, and 
to test their correctness. Fearlessly to acknowledge the im- 
mense influence of matter on the outward manifestations of 
the mind can best be done by one who is deeply convinced 
that mind and matter are not identical ; that mind is a great 
power, an agent, using matter as it medium. But still more 
necessary is it that a writer who, in the present time, boldly 
marks out the influence of physical temperament upon the ex- 
pression of religious feeling, should himself be the subject of, 
and therefore the unaffected believer in, religious influences. 
In a scientific point of view this must be necessary. Unless 
a man has felt, himself, the influence of religion on his own 
mind and body, he is unable accurately and fully to under- 
stand its influence upon others. For a writer who addresses 
himself to general readers, especially to those of a religious 
cast, the necessity of this is obvious. Unless they believe in his 
sympathy with themselves in spiritual matters, and in his full 
recognition of feelings and of motives they themselves pos- 

sess, they will not readily believe him when he explains to 
them, that deep despondency, or, still more unlikely, extrava- 
gant hope and joy, are feelings which depend not so much 

on the condition of their soul, as on an irritable condition of 
their splanchnic nerves, or an accelerated circulation through 

the brain. We would illustrate this by an anecdote. A cler- 

gyman’s wife, a strong minded, serious person, was applied to, 

in the absence of her husband, by a woman for religious con- 
solation in mental despondency of an exaggerated kind. The 
morbid body was as evident as the morbid mind. The lady 
gave her some opening pills, and told her to call again. Under 
similar circumstances, a medical man who had suggested the 
same remedy might have been considered but little better than 
one of the wicked.””— P. 413, 414. The reviewer expresses the 
well-founded opinion, that religion, considered asa subject which 
powerfully engages the thoughts and feelings, and therefore 
acts upon the brain and nervous system, is a fit subject of 
medical scrutiny. The practitioner meets in his daily rounds 
with cases illustrating the mutual influences of mind and body 
—“ influences, sometimes morbid, producing undue fear and 
depression which counteract all physical means ; sometimes 
healthful, producing a condition of mind in disease eminently 
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conducive to recovery, or, where the complaint is incurable, 
entirely reconciling the individual to his lot; and, however 
willing he may be to acknowledge the power of mind over 
matter, he cannot but be struck with the constant influence 
of the body upon such states of mind, and the expressions of 
feelings regarded perhaps by the subject of them and his 
friends as exclusively spiritual. This being the case, we feel 
we are not stepping out of our province by giving Mr Newn- 
ham’s views on this branch of the medical philosophy of the 
mind and of its organ. A considerable portion of this volume 
is taken up with the subjects of life, materialism, Phrenology, 
man’s free agency and responsibility, the differences between 
his mind and those of brutes, &c. They are discussed by one 
who is not disposed indolently to shirk any question bearing 
upon his principal subject, but willing to place each side of it 
in every light before his own mind, and to decide for himself 
its value. His endeavour obviously is to be fair, honest, and 
true ; and he is always charitable.” 

With these branches of the subject the reviewer does not 
undertake to grapple, as his wide differences with the author 
on many points would entail long discussions; he confines 
himself to the main subject, the reciprocal influence of the 
mind and body, extracting, analyzing, and compressing what 
appears either new or else well stated as the result of Mr 

ewnham’s own observation and reflection. Headds—“ The 
contents of the whole volume (a very thick one) have evidently 
been written at various times when the particular subject was 
fresh in the writer’s mind, and often at long intervals ; and. 
the author’s occupation, an extensive country practice, is one 
of all others least calculated to encourage concentrated or. 
continuous thought. This explains a certain prolixity and 
diffuseness, and a deficiency of clear order and arrangement 
which makes our task somewhat difficult.” Speaking of 
moral and physical education, Mr Newnham says that edu- 
cation may modify, soften, direct, and improve the mind ; 
but it cannot change the physical temperament, which al- 
ways gives a tinge to the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
the individuals. The kind and degree of mental power are 
dependent upon physical constitution. Differences in intel- 
lect and in attainments depend on the greater or less perfec- 
tion of the brain, and its adaptation for peculiar pursuits. As 
in the case of other organs, to secure healthy function, the 
brain must be exercised: lengthened repose is fatal to its 
fone ; and excessive exertion, or irritative action, will produce 
diminished power, or feebleness. The capacity of the brain 
for exertion is progressive : it cannot be stationary. It is a 
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mistake to suppose that the brain will suffer from judicious 
exercise. The danger is in “ fitful exertion,” great exercise 
after long inaction. Gradual employment is to be pursued, 
so as not to induce excessive or irritative action, which may 
be occasioned by long-continued exertion giving rise to ex- 
haustion, and followed by irritability ; which state may be mis- 
taken for power, but which will eventually terminate in feeble- 
ness. The same morbid state may be brought about by sti: 
muli, or by the lavish excitement of the feelings, and of 
emotion. The brain and the stomach are in close sympathetic 
connexion, and if the stomach is overtaxed the brain is weak- 
ened and oppressed, and eventually its powers are impaired, 
and permanent disorganization follows: hence the necessity 
of controlling the stomach. It has been urged as an argu- 
ment against materialism that the mind becomes more mature 
as the body decays. Mr N. very justly combats this, and 
shews that man’s moral nature may improve, he may use more 
self-control, he may have more equanimity, benevolence and 
love to others; but thatthe power of his intellect diminishes 
as the brain, like the rest of the body, becomes more feeble. 
That the brain partakes of the general decay, is shewn by li- 
terary labour becoming irksome ; the power of application and 
the love of pursuit, diminished ; the perception slow, the 
imagination extinct, the memory of the immediate past lost, 
judgment infirm and vacillating. The sight is often the first 
to give way, the hearing becomes less acute, the touch and 
smelling obtuse, and all cease to convey slight impressions or 
accurate notices to the intelligent principle within. The 
feeblenessof the voice, and of the power of locomotion, equally 
shew the diminution of the nervous power as age creeps on. 
In treating of absence of mind, Mr Newnham offers this sound 
advice :——“ Let the first symptoms of unwonted forgetfulness 
—of unusual listlessness—of unaccustomed indisposition to 
exertion—of diminished energy—of shrinking from ap- 
plication—of retirement from duty—of omission of details— 
of perversion of thought, of reasoning, or plans—let any one 
of these symptoms be early discovered, and zealously watched, 
for there is no time to lose ; the brain must be saved, or death 
or insanity may follow.” With respect to insanity, Mr 
Newnham remarks on the disadvantages of calling it a mental 
disease, as contradistinguished from bodily disorder ; and very 
acutely shews that, making allowance for the organ affected, 
it differs in nothing from other diseases. He discusses those 
eures, such as Prince Hohenloe’s, which seem to be effected 
by the entire faith of the patient in the miraculous powers of 
another: “ Their experiments were never made upon a deaf 
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and dumb person, upon a case of blindness, produced by dig- 
organization of the eye, from spinal deformity, from destruce 
tion of the bodies of the vertebree, upon the loss of a limb, of 
upon a disorganized joint. The curé was limited upon that 
class of chronic diseases which depends for its characteristie 
intensity upon a peculiar laxity of the nervous fibre ; a fact 
of primary importance, since it shews the influence of mind 
upon the bodily functions and structure in the cure of disease.” 
For Mr Newnham’s opinions concerning the influence of tem- 
perament on the mind, we are forced to refer to the summary 
of them given at page 424 of the Review. In alluding to 
the influence of the internal condition of the abdominal viscera 
on the mind, Mr Newnham makes an acute remark on the 
temper, which the reviewer thinks is worth remembering. 
Every one is sensible how much his mind varies with the stage 
or condition of his digestion, and that ill temper, moodiness, 
and irritability often proceed from the same causes. Such 
manifestations of ill temper, however, are usually kept as 
Aome disagreeables, the same man abroad being all smiles 
and kindness ; hence it is evident that the will is successful 
in resisting their agency ; and if the mind is capable of over- 
coming their organic suggestions, it is bound to do so at all 
times. Again, as to prayer:—-Some very good persons 
are distressed at their inability at times to pray. But this 
may depend on the body, as is shewn in the same individual 
under a change of physical circumstances. ‘‘ Only let sick- 
ness assail him,” says Mr N. “ especially that which distresses 
the head: or even great bodily fatigue; and now an oppres- 
sive languor creeps upon the mind, blunts the feelings, dis- 
tracts attention, perverts perception, and destroys that gift of 
eloquent combination which before might have charmed us, 
&e.”” The same observation, adds the reviewer, “applies te 
the power of fixing the attention; in some persons, slight 
causes disturb the attention, and it will be found that they 
ate equally liable to disturbances in the animal functions, 
owing to great irritability of their nerves. In such, a trifling 
bodily ailment interferes with their brain, and sertous thought 
becomes oppressive. After long illness, convalescence in such 
& patient is often attended with peevishness, and impatience 
from a feeling that he is inadequate to the performance of the 
daties he most desires, and cannot shake off his weakness, but 
must wait for a return of bodily strength. There is an oppo 
site condition of the nervous system, where impressions do not 
easily produce morbid irritation ; protracted suffering does not 
disturb in a great degree the nervous system, and the mind 
seems more independent of the body, and not influenced te 
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the same extent by fatigue or exhaustion. This depends not 
on the constitution of the mind, but on the soundness of the 
brain. It is not the weak, but the strong organ of the body. 
Moral causes may still further strengthen this constitutional 
ift. Firm judgment, decision, prompt and persevering action, 
inflexible justice, and above all religion, will do much towards 
establishing this original bestowment; or, on the contrary, their 
absence may render it worthless. The power of abstraction 
from self and surrounding objects, and of fixing the mind on 
things unseen, is in great measure the result of these two 
causes—a healthy brain improved by mental discipline. 

: © The occasional existence of vigour of mind and increased 
thoughts just before death has been brought forward as evi- 
dence of the immateriality of the soul; but (as Mr Newnham 
says) if this is evidence, the opposite condition would prove 
its materiality, and this latter state is by far the most fre- 
quent. The truth is, that such manifestation depends on the 
health of the brain, which may not be affected by the fatal 
disease, but such instances are rare; the general rule is ‘ that 
the manifestations of mind are rendered feeble or obscure, 
inefficient or perverted, exactly in proportion as its organ 
may have been subjected to the influence of disease.” Many 
look to a death-bed as a test of the individual’s principles. 
But Mr Newnham’s observations, grounded not on theory, 
but upon witnessing the death of many, is that ‘ many a feeble 
Christian expires in trembling doubt, whilst many a careless 
sinner is remarkable for his calm, or rather his thoughtless 
dismissal ; many a self-righteous pharisee leaves the world 
with exulting recollections of his own good works.’ So often 
is this the case, ‘that, the nature of the malady and the kind 
of temperament being given, it will be easy to predicate the 
peculiarities of the death-bed.’ Friends should not therefore 
rest their hopes or fears on the ‘ precarious phenomena of dis- 
solutions, characterized by physical temperament, encompassed 
by infirmity, and modified by a great diversity of organic irri- 
tation,’ but rather upon the previous life.” 

In a subsequent article, on Dr Greenhill’s edition of “ The 
Five Books of Theophilus Protospatharius on the Construc- 
tion of the Human Body,”* some account is given (p. 442) of 
the significations attached in ancient physiology to the terms 
mind and soul. Farther on (p. 452), is noticed Galen’s 
theory, that the brain is the seat of reason, the heart of the 


æ Of this Greek writer’s biography nothing is known: It has been inferred that 
he cannot have flourished before the seventh century. His work was first dis- 
covered about the year 1536, _ 
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passions, and the liver of the desires. “ There is scarcely a 
speculative opinion in science or philosophy which ever ob- 
tained a more general and enduring acceptance than this doc- 
trine obtained, having been adopted generally by all the 
Greek scavans after Galen, by the Arabians, and by the earlier 
modern authorities, as for example, Fernel (De Anim. Facult. 
c. 14.) . Nay, very recently the celebrated Bichat espoused 
this doctrine, though without acknowledging the quarter from 
whence he derived it. He argues that general observation 
has proved that, during intense passions, it is the heart that is 
primarily affected, producing palpitations, &c., that the actor 
in representing such emotions applies his hand to his heart, 
and not to his head. (Sur la Vie et la Mort, p. ii. a. 5, and 
further p. 227.) In like manner Dr Mason Good argues that 
the vulgar character of the liver, as indicative of hatred and 
revenge, is not merely figurative, but has a foundation in na- 
ture ; that anger long indulged is known to affect the func- 
tions of the liver, and has often laid the foundation for jaun- 
dice ; and that the seat of anger has, in the poetical language 
of most countries, been transferred to this organ, and that 
choleric and irascible are convertible terms in the popular 
language of our day. (Study of Med. vol. iii. p. 114.) There 
occurs in Theophilus (p. 184.) another division of the brain as 
regards its connexion with the operations of mind to which 
we would wish to direct attention, as bearing a considerable 
resemblance to that which is adopted by the more scientific 
phrenologists of our times. According to it, that department 
of the mind called the fantasy, namely, the sensorium or re- 
ceptacle of ideas, is connected with the anterior part of the 
brain ; cogitation or the discursus mentis with the middle; 
and memory with the posterior. We shall attempt a trans- 
lation of this passage in the work of Theophilus: ‘ The 
anterior ventricles of the brain comprehended under the fore- 
head, contain the fantastical part ; for there being three gene- 
ral functions performed by the vital spirit, namely, fantasy, 
memory, and the discursus mentis, three distinct places of the 
brain are allotted to them for their abode, the anterior, the 
posterior, and the middle. The fantasy is seated in the an- 
terior part, the discursus mentis in the middle, and the memory 
in the posterior. But how and in what manner Homer says 
that the ruling part of the soul is in the heart, and also many 
other Greeks, nay even the divine Gospel itself, ‘for why,’ 
says it, ‘do thoughts arise in your hearts?’ (Luke, xxiv. 38,) 
I cannot tell, for often physicians inquiring concerning the 
loss of reason and memory, in order to find out the part affect- 
ed, could discover none except the brain. Wherefore, all 
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suitable applications for the cure, and fomentations, and other 
remedies, they apply to the head and not to the heart,’ &c. 
Now, it is worthy of remark, that no traces of this hypothesis 
are to be found in the works of Galen. It originated, no 
doubt, in the eastern schools of philosophy, and accordingly 
the first indication of it, as far as we know, is to be found in 
the works of Nemesius, who is said to have been Bishop of 
Emesa in the fifth century. It is adopted by all the Arabian 
medical authors. (See in particular Averrhoes, Coltiget. ii. 
20.) We need scarcely stop to point out the resemblance be- 
tween this division of the brain, and that of the modern phre- 
nologists, who hold that the intellect is connected with the an- 
terior part, the moral feelings with the middle, and the ani- 
mal appetites with the posterior.” —P. 452-3. The only point 
of “resemblance” between such theories and the views of 

hrenologists is, that, according to both, different parts of the 
Dain have different functions. In vol. ii. p. 378, we quoted 
many similar speculations, the mere inventions of their 
authors. 

_ The fifth article of this Number is a review of a late 
work, by M. Lallemand, on a disease of the reproductive 
organs. According to that eminent physician, the first and 
surest means of curbing the noxious and toa prevalent ten- 
dency to self-abuse, whether in children or in adults, is mus- 
cular exercise pushed to fatigue. With this opinion the re- 
viewer agrees, though he thinks it, philosophically speaking, 
but an imperfect and equivocal mode of meeting the difficulty, 
‘In addition to muscular exercise as a preventive, M. Lalle- 
mand suggests that the studies of young persons should be 
much more diversified, and should be rendered much more 
engaging than they at present are; that all the intellectual 
faculties, those that respect the fine arts, as well as those that 
respect science, should be actively and pleasingly occupied, in 
order that the attention and the thoughts of youth should be 
diverted from those more dangerous reflections and musings, 
incident to opening life, and which, in the author’s opinion, 
the dry and harsh nature of scholastic study is so apt to fa- 
vour.”—P. 361. 

A short notice, on page 535, of “ The Connexion between 
Physiology and Intellectual Philosophy, by the Reverend 
John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &e., &0.,” describes 
‘s this unpretending treatise, the substance of which was 
communicated to the members of the Royal Institution at one 
of their Friday evening meetings,” as “containing the best 
pra views of its subject that we have anywhere met with. 

he author has drawn his materials from the writings of 
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physiologists of the highest repute ; and shews himself quite 
au courant with their most recent investigations,” 

_ Of the contents of No. XXXI. of this Review (July 1843), 
some account was given in our 77th Number. We now merely 
add a short extract from article lst, in which is analyzed a 
‘Treatise on Softening of the Brain,” by a French physician, 
Dr Max. Durand-Fardel. “ The aberrations of intellect ob- 
served in this disease are very various. In some cases, seve- 
ral days before the invasion of softening, the character or the 
intellectual faculties present some slight modifications ; irasci- 
bility or sadness, or, on the other hand, dulness and confusion 
of ideas, have at that period been noted. When the disease 
is gradually developed, a gradual weakening of the faculties, © 
which may advance to a perfect state of hebetude, or actual 
coma, occurs,—or agitation, loquacity, delirium. Coma, in 
other instances, is established from the first; at least such 
is M. Fardel’s experience, in opposition to the statement of 
Rostan, that it scarcely appears until the second stage.” 

— In No. XXXII. (Oct. 1843), we find (p. 361) the following 
extracts from Dr Anthony Todd Thomson’s “ Elements of 
Materia Medica,” on the influence of mental excitants in the 
cure of diseases :— With regard to the influence of mental 
excitants there can be no doubt, although their employment 
as therapeutical agents has been most unaccountably neglect- 
ed. No man can practise his profession advantageously, how- 
ever, who does not make himself acquainted with the anatomy 
of mind as well as that of the body: it is only such that can 
form an accurate conception of the influence of mental affec- 
tions on the bodily frame, and how far, not only moral happi- 
ness, but corporeal health and vigour depend on the due appli- 
cation of mental energies.” Farther on, Dr T. adds: ‘“ Under 
many circumstances, joy has operated as a therapeutical agent. 
Alexander Trallianus has recorded a case of melancholia en- 
tirely cured by joy ; and Corineous mentions an instance of a 
tertian being subdued by the same means. There are many 
instances of its curative influence in the writings of Hildanus 
and Etmuller. The conditions of the habit in which Joy is 
most likely to display its salutary exciting influence are those 
of decided diminished action, such as occur in melancholia, 
hypochondriasis, and chlorosis. It may be demanded, how 
the highly ae oan: emotions are to be employed as reme- 
dial agents? Now, in reply, let me suppose, that a medical 
practitioner is consulted for the relief of a dyspeptic affection, 
attended with hypochondriasis, which he can trace to moral 
affliction and disturbance in the nervous system. He finds, 
that the feelings of his patient are. quick, sensitive, and pow- 
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erful, and perpetually harassed by the objects which surround 
him. His first step should be to remove him from these ; and 
every means, the most powerful which can excite new impres- 
sions on the mind, should be adopted to overcome those which 
-have caused, and are keeping up, the disease. The lively 
sports of the field, if the patient has any predilection for them; 
scenes of gaiety and animation ; news of an agreeable kind ; 
exhilarating conversation; and every exciting feeling of a 
pleasant description, must be courted and cherished.” There 
is also, the reviewer thinks, sound observation in the following 
remarks; but he is not quite sure about the good dinner and 
the wine, which, although a temporary cure, might afterwards 
aggravate the disease. ‘‘ A very frequent disease connected 
with mental depression is nervous cephalalgia. The pains are 
generally acute over one, sometimes over both eyes. The 
brain in such a state is in an irritable, not an inflammatory, 
condition ; hence stimulants are indicated, and we find that 
sometimes even those of a material kind, a good dinner and 
a glass of wine, will dissipate that which, to a careless observer, 
would have demanded cupping and other depleting measures. 
A much more immediate remedy, however, is any event which 
can cause pleasurable and cheerful feelings in the mind; un- 
der such the irritability and the headach will generally and 
instantly disappear.” | 

Article 7th is a review of the second edition of Flourens’ 
“ Experimental Researches on the Properties and Functions 
of the Nervous System in Vertebrated Animals.” Speaking 
of the “ unity of the cerebrum,” M. Flourens thus sums up 
the results of his investigations :—“ I. The unity of the cere- 
brum, or of the organ which is the seat of intelligence, is one 
of the most important results of this work. II. The organ, 
the seat of intelligence, is one. III. In fact, not only do ali 
the perceptions, all the volitions, all the intellectual faculties; 
. reside exclusively in this organ; but all these faculties oc- 
cupy the same place init. As soon as one of them disappears 
by lesion of a given part of the cerebrum, they all disappear. 
As soon as one of them returns by the cure of injury, all return. 
The faculty of perceiving and willing, constitutes, therefore, a 
faculty which is essentially one, and this single faculty resides 
in a single organ.” We are amazed that any physiologist of 
the present day should endanger his reputation by making 
such assertions as those we have here printed in italics. 

On the following page the reviewer says :—“ That the cere- 
bral ganglia are the instruments of perception, memory, the 
intellectual faculties, and the will, may be regarded as a posi- 
tion fixed by the researches of M. Flourens. That the motor 
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principle is immediately derived from the spinal cord and me- 
dulla oblongata, seems also to be a legitimate deduction from 
his experiments ; and it was by him that the principle was 
first brought prominently forwards, that this motor prin- 
ciple may be excited to action, by an external impression that 
does not produce sensation. The determination of the func- 
tions of the cerebellum had been previously made, without 
the knowledge of M. Flourens, by Rolando; and the near co- 
incidence of the two series of results is sufficient to shew that, 
even if neither precisely expresses the truth, neither is far 
from it. Similar experiments have been subsequently made 
by Hertwig, with corresponding results. All these experi- 
ments lead to the conclusion, that the cerebellum is the organ 
by which the simple motions of the several parts of the body 
are blended together, for the performance of the actions of 
locomotion, and for the balancing ef the body when at rest; 
and this conclusion harmonises so well with the evidence 
supplied by comparative anatomy, as to the relative develop- 
ment of the cerebellum in groups of animals that are distin- 
guished by differences in the number and variety of such com- 
bined actions, that we cannot but regard it as entitled to take 
rank as a physiologicaltruth. Our phrenological readers need 
not imagine that the admission of this view necessarily mili- 
tates against the doctrine of Gall, respecting the seat of the 
sexual impulse; since it is quite possible that the two func- 
tions may coexist in the cerebellum ; and there are phrenolo- 
gists of eminence, who have found themselves compelled by 
the weight of evidence to admit the truth of Flourens’ views. 
It is not by any means a satisfactory mode of getting rid of 
such evidence, to say that no value can be attached to vivi- 
sections, since an animal that has undergone so severe a 
mutilation of its nervous centres cannot be expected to keep 
its balance, walk, fly, &c. For is not the removal of the cere- 
bral hemispheres an operation ef much greater severity? And 
yet after this, animals may live for months, standing, walking, 
flying, &c., but doing all as if in a perpetual sleep. M. Flou- 
rens relates that a cock from which nearly half the cerebellum 
had been remeved, frequently attempted to have intercourse 
with hens in whose company he was left, shewing that the 
sexual appetite was net destroyed by this severe mutilation. 
But he could never sueceed, for want of power to execute the 
necessary combined movements, and to retain his equilibrium.” 
—P. 368. 

Article 8th is an analysis of Vrolik’s ‘“‘ Researches into the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Chimpansé” (Amsterdam, 1841). 
With respect to the brain, we are informed (p. 380) that, as 
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that of the specimen dissected by Vrolik was unfortunately 
decomposed, he has given, by way of compensation, “ an ex- 
cellent sketch of a vertical section of the brain of an orang, 
by which he has completed ‘the phrenological iconography’ 
of that species, which the works of Sandifort and Tiedemann 
had, in this respect, left imperfect. His plate exhibits a cha- 
racter of difference from the human brain, which had not hi- 
therto been pointed out; namely, that the corpus callosum, 
whose posterior border corresponds, in man, to the testes, does 
not, in the orang, reach even so far back as the nates.” 

© Leaving for future notice the last Number of the British 
and Foreign Medical Review, and also of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical, we shall now advert to some of the other journals. 


2. The Medical Gazette-——In the Number for 3d June 
1843, there is an article on “ The Necessity for the Study of 
Mental Philosophy by Medical Men ;”—10th June, “ Points in 
Medical Jurisprudence ; Homicidal Monomania, and Murder 
by Premeditation ;’—4th November, “‘ Account of the Colony 
of Insane at Gheel, a village near Antwerp,” by Mr Lee ;—8th 
December, and subsequent dates, “ On the Impunity of cer- 
tain Attempts to Murder, and the grounds of that Impunity,” 
by Dr T. Mayo. To these we can merely refer. 


3. In The Laneet of 6th January 1844, p. 490, will be found 
an extract from Dr Cormack on tendency to insanity at child- 
birth: He illustrates the subject by reference to the lower 
animals.—-On 27th January, p. 576, Mr E. J. Hytche, writing 
about. “‘ the impostors who are exhibited by the professors of 
Mesmerism,”’ says,—‘' E have recently had an opportunity of 
testing three or four of these cases, but the experiments un- 
mediately failed when a non-mesmerist silently suggested 
them. . . . These experiments demonstrated that the 
patients were wilful, though artful, deceivers.” Having sub- 
sequently examined the heads of the mesmeric patients, he 
found the evidence of a low moral organization and an acute 
intellect, with large Imitation and Secretiveness. We pre- 
sume he does not, however, mean it to be inferred that such 
is universally the case with the heads of mesmeric patients. 
Among mesmeric as among other exhibitors, both impos- 
tors and “ true men” are doubtless to be found. In the 
No. for 2d March, is published the following extract from the 
Physicians Journal of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum. “ One 
declaration F feel it but eandid and manly to make before I 
close this book for ever. An observation of many months 
has convinced me that the defects I formerly thought inhe- 
rent, necessarily inherent, in the non-restraint system, and 
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inseparable from it, are not so, and, with few exceptions, may 
be considered referrible to other and to extraneous sources. 
I do not mean to fly from one extreme to another, and to say 
that the syatem is perfect. Iam convinced that much is to 
he discovered, and much will be discovered; but in a moment 
like this, which to me is not without its solemnity, I should 
eonsider the suppression of any change of opinion on a sub- 
ject like this a sacrifice to self, and consequently unworthy. 
(Signed) W. D. Cookson.” This declaration is highly ore- 
dituble to Dr Cookson. 


4. The Medical Times of 6th and 13th January 1844, con- 
tains an interesting communication on Mesmerism from Mr 
Braid. He maintains, that the remarkable exaltation of the 
power of the senses which occurs in the megmeric trance, and 
the tendency of mesmerised persons to imitate the actions of 
others, are sufficient to account for many phenomena which 
have been attributed to community of sensation, and ta the 
operation of the mesmeriser’s will upon that of ‘the patient. 
He ascribes the muscular motions, attitudes, and rigidity, 
apparently resulting from physical operations by the mesmer- 
iser, not to any magnetic influence, but purely to imagination. 
“ I have thus,” says he, “ acted on patients myself at the first 
interview, and before numerous spectators; making the pa- 
tient rigid, and the limbs involuntarily fixed, and feeling as if 
drawn in any direction I chose, simply by calling the muscles 
into strong action, and concentrating the nervous energy in 
that direction, by impressing the patients with the conviction 
that such would be the certain results. The moment the at- 
tention was directed in another oourse, the rigidity would 
spontaneously cease.” He has performed so many experi- 
mente (one of which is detailed) leading to these conclusions, 
as te convince him of the fact, that the phenomena are en- 
tirely the result of imagination acting on susceptible subjecta. 
He adds :-— Almost all intelligent individuals who have wit- 
nesged these experiments, agree with me in this opinion.” 

We referred in last Number to an article in the Medical 
Times of 16th December, entitled “ Mesmerism Unmasked ;” 
and edded, that it remained to be seen whether Mr Weekes 
of Sandwich, the accused, would acquiesce in the statements 
of the accuser, Dr Smethurst. On 10th February (p. 322), 
a reply ia published by Mr Weekes, who characterizes the 
article in question as “ one uniform tissue of the most gross 
and wilful falsehoods that has ever found its way to the world 
through the medium of any respectable publication, in appo- 
sition to the truths of animal maguetism.” He says that not 
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only were there applied (in addition to masks) thick velvet 
pads and bandages, fitting as tightly to the face as the very 
skin itself, but the boy’s eyes, atter being, as it were, sealed 
by magnetic manipulations, were covered to the extent of two 
inches around, and half an inch in thickness, with plaster of 
Paris, and other opaque cements ; and yet did the patient re- 
ceive ‘‘ impressions enabling him to read, play at domi- 
noes, and so forth.” The substance of a rejoinder by Dr 
Smethurst may be seen in the Medical Times of 2d March, 
page 402. 


IV. Our Library Table. 


1. The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xxvi., contains 
a valuable paper, by Dr John Webster, entitled, “ Statistics of 
Bethlem Hospital, with Remarks on Insanity.” The author 
points out a uniformly increasing proportion of patients dis- 
charged cured, along with a diminished ratio of mortality, in 
cases of mental disease in that establishment, during the pe- 
riod which has elapsed since the middle of the last century. 
In the three years 1750-51-52, 461 patients were admitted ; 
145, or 31} per cent. were cured ; and 118, or 25} per cent. 
died ;—while, in 1840-41-42, 897 were admitted ; 492, or near 
55 per cent. were cured ; and 51, or 5g per cent. died. Such 
are the triumphs of improved treatment !—The common opi- 
nion, that in this country insanity is more prevalent among 
women than among men, is shewn by Dr Webster to be well- 
founded ; and it farther appears that mania is more curable 
in females than in males. During the twenty years ending 
3lst December 1842, the number of females admitted ex- 
ceeded that of the males by 47 per cent.; yet, while only 
46% per cent. of males were cured, the rate of cure in the case 
of females was 551. The deaths were—males, 6} per cent. ; 
females, 4}. And, as the same facilities regarding the ad- 
mission of patients into the hospital prevail, without any re- 
ference to sex, provided the cases are recent, the above re- 
sults must be pronounced conclusive. The statistics of St 
Luke’s Hospital confirm them.—We learn also, that “ in- 
stances of self-destruction are now much less frequently met 
with in public institutions for the insane than formerly; not- 
withstanding the fact that patients enjoy at present greater 
freedom, are more frequently engaged in varied occupations, 
and even sometimes are allowed to use dangerous tools in their 
respective handicrafts, than in the olden time, when restraint 
and coercion were more commonly employed.” In the twenty 
years ending Ist January 1770, the number of suicides was, to 
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the number of admissions, as about 1 to 202; whereas in the 
twenty years ending 3lst December 1842, it was only as 1 to 
925, or less than one-fourth of the former proportion. Of the 
persons who committed suicide during the former period, six 
were males and twelve females; of the five who destroyed 
themselves during the latter period, all were females ; the lat- 
ter sex thus being indicated to be more prone to this act than 
males. That restraint and strict confinement do not secure 
the patients better than the improved modern treatment, but 
the reverse, appears from the fact, that, during the former of 
the periods above specified, forty-four males and eleven females 
“ ran away, being one escape for every sixty-six admissions ; 
while, during the latter period, only eleven men and five 
women made their escape, being one for every 292 admissions, 
or less than one-fourth the previous amount. These details 
farther shew, that females, though more prone to suicide than 
males, less frequently run away. Insane females are found 
more likely to attain old age, although their mental disease 
may be considered incurable, than males, under similar cir- 
cumstances.—One of the most valuable features of Dr Web- 
ster’s paper is a ‘‘ Synopsis of the Principal Pathological Ap- 

earances met with in 72 Insane Patients, examined in Beth- 
em Hospital since the 1st January 1837, by William Law- 
rence, Esq., F.R.S., &c.” From this it appears that “ some 
pathological changes of structure, more or less evident, were 
found in the brain or membranes of the whole 72 dis- 
sections reported, of which it may be stated, as a summary, 
that 55 cases likewise exhibited diseased alterations of struc- 
ture of some kind or other in the organs of the chest, whilst 
only 14 patients shewed any morbid appearances in the ab- 
dominal viscera. Undoubtedly, this peculiarity may perhaps 
have been owing to the circumstance, that the abdomen was 
not opened in every instance, although the presumption is 
otherwise in the great majority of the cases now detailed.” 
The synopsis, it is added, does not comprise only selected dis- 
sections ; since the table, in reality, forms a consecutive series 
of cases, drawn up in the exact order in which they were ori- 
ginally entered on the register of the hospital by Mr Law- 
rence ; the only omissions being two cases in which the brain 
was not examined. The pathological changes of structure ob- 
served in the head were as follows :—“ In 59 cases, there was 
infiltration of the pia mater. In 59, turgidity of the blood- 
vessels of the brain and membranes. In 41, effusion of water 
in the ventricles. - In 27, water was met with at the basis of 
the brain. In 19, bloody points on the cut surfaces of the 
medullary substance. In 16, thickening and opacity of the 
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arachnoid coat. In 14, the colour of the medullary or cortical 
substance of the brain was altered from its natural hue to 
brown, pink, grey, violet, ochre, or white. And in 13 cases, 
there was an effusion of blood in the brain. Besides these 

i appearances, various other alterations of structure 
were met with in particular patients; such as effusion of pas 
on the brain; changed consistence of its texture; greater 
dryness than usual of the membranes; flattening, a shrunk, or 
a swollen state of the organ itself; with other changes different 
from a normal condition.” As to the rationale of the morbid 
appearances usually met with in the brains of lunatics on 
dissection, Dr Webster expresses a strong inclination to concur 
with the Anatomists, in opposition to the Vitalists; but we 
subjoin in a note what he has said more fully on this subject in 
another work.* 


e Extract from the 3d edition of Dr Webster’s Observations on the 
Admission of Pupils to Bethlem Hospital, p. 56.—“ Speaking generally, 
most medical practitioners in France who make mental their 

ractical study, are at the present moment divided into two sects, the 
atomists and the Vitalists. The former section affirm this principle, 
that lunacy always exhibits specific alterations of structure in the brain 
and nervous system, which characterive the disease ; on the other hand, 
the Vitalists assert that the changes of structure met with in the brains of 
certain lunatics, so far from being characteristic, or the real cause of the 
symptoms met with during life, are merely effects. Among the supporters 
of the latter doctrine, Pinel, Esquirol, Georget, Lélut, and Poet 
occupy the first rank; whilst the anatomists possess the authoritative 
names Of Foville, Parchappe, Belhomme, Calmeil, Moreau, and others. 
But this is not the place to enter into the arguments with which both 
divisions support their particular opinions ; however, it may be interest- 
ing to state this much in regard to the management and remedies which 
each party think judicious, and ought to be employed; that the anatomists 
lace much dependence upon the physical treatment of the disease, both 
y remedial means, and the employment of the patients in some bodily 
occupation, whilst the vitalists depend with great confidence upon moral 
treatment and mental recreation ; or, to quote the dictum of one of their. 
po authorities in the cause, ‘ rely on thé power of logic and the 
orco of reasoning in the treatment of lunatics ;’ or perhaps, &s & less èn- 
thusiastic advocate would say, endeavour to convince the patient in 
the first place that he is actually insane, and then try to reason him out 
of his delusions, This is certainly putting an extreme case; but it may 
shew the absurd conclusions violent partizans of any particular theo 
will even arrive at, when only looking upon one side of the question. 
Each party think their opponent are quite wrong, and of course, that 
they are themselves the only promulgators of true doctrines, whilst both 
sections bring forward plenty of Sumani and illustrations ia support 
of their respective opinions regarding insanity. For my own part, 
I confess both facts and reasoning greatly preponderate in favour of the 
anatomists ; and seeing such scientific and experienced physicians as 
MM, Foville and Parchappe entertaining such opinions, that of itself 
is, in my estimation at least, a strong argument in favour of the con~ 
chasicn: that the doctrines of the anatomists rest on the most stable 
Ndation.’ 
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In the same volume of the Transactions, Dr Webster re- 
ports an interesting case of paralysis, without loss of sensation, 
but, on the contrary, an increase, during the latter stages of 
the disease, of acuteness of the sense of feeling. 


2. The Phrenological Library—Gall on the Functions of 
the Brain, Parts IV. and V. London: G. Berger. 8vo.— 
Gall’s second volume is commenced in Part IV. Many im- 
provements of style continue to be made on the American 
translation, though occasionally at the sacrifice of minute 
accuracy. Care should be taken to avoid this in future, and 
also to spell names correctly. 


3. Thoughts on Physical Education and the True Mode of 
improving the Condition of Man. By Cuarizs Catpwett, 
M.D., &c. With a Recommendatory Preface by George 
Combe. 2d British Edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Co.; 
London: Simpkin & Co. Royal 8vo.—Our high opinion of 
this work has already been repeatedly expressed. (See ix. 
481, and x. 170.) In an advertisement prefixed to the present 
edition by Mr Cox its editor, he says—‘ The reception of 
the previous edition of this treatise by the British public was 
so favourable, that already the work has been nearly six years 
out of print. Encouraged by this result, and believing that 
the principles so clearly and forcibly expounded by Dr Cald- 
well are calculated to increase, in no trifling degree, the health 
and happiness of those who shall act in accordance with them, 
the Editor has thought it desirable to publish a new edition, 
in a form which enables him to adapt its price to the resources 
of a less wealthy but more numerous class of readers than that 
for which the former edition was more especially designed by 
the publishers. It gives him pleasure to .add, that Dr Cald- 
well has expressed his entire satisfaction with the manner in 
which the work has been enlarged and improved by the addi- 
tion of passages from his other writings.” 


4. The Zoist, No. 1V.—Iin a well-written and ingenious 
article published in this Number by Mr Herbert Spencer, and 
entitled “ A New View of the Functions of Imitation and 
Benevolence,” it is maintained that sympathy is the function 
of the former (as Mr Hudson Lowe, unknown to Mr S., had 
suggested in our 14th volume), and that sensitiveness, or the 
sense of pleasure and pain, is the function of the organ to- 
which the latter name has hitherto been applied. Notwith-. 
standing Mr Spencer’s clever pleading for this view of the 
function of Benevolence, we think his theory at variance with 
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the result of wide experience, which fails to discover so con- 
stant a relation between the size of the organ and the sensi- 
tiveness of the individual, as he says he has found. We re- 
tain the opinion that each faculty is sensible of pleasures and 
pains in its own sphere ; and that in proportion to the size 
and excitability of its organ (the excitability being materially 
affected by temperament, to which Mr Spencer denies all 
influence in the production of sensitiveness), is the acuteness 
of those pleasures and pains. Did space permit, we might 
urge also some weighty theoretical objections to Mr Spencer’s 
doctrine ; for, with his eyes wide open to facts that favour it, 
he is not very clear-sighted with respect to such as have an 
opposite tendency.—The chief other articles in this Number 
of the Zoist are on “ Education as it is” (i. e., what nobody 
is now bold enough to deny, very defective, both in quantity 
and quality) ; on the Cerebral Development and Character 
of the late John Constable, R. A., by Mr Hering; on the 
Organ of Size, by Mr Atkinson ; and “ Cures of Epileptic and 
other Fits with Mesmerism,” by Dr Elliotson. 


5. The Illuminated Magazine, No. VII., for November 1843, 
contains an article in an ironical strain, intended to ridicule 
Phrenology, and illustrated by amusing woodcuts. The satire 
is perhaps deserved by some who call themselves phrenolo- 
gists. In the December Number, p. 79, a curious anecdote 
is related by a medical gentleman who writes under the name 
of “ Luke Roden, M. D.,” of a boy who, from a most affec- 
tionate brother, changed to a most tyrannical and malicious, 
in consequence of cerebral injury produced by a spicula of 
bone, growing from the inner surface of a part of the skull 
which had been depressed by a blow inflicted at school with 
the end of a ruler. After an operation on the skull by Mr 
Cline, which disclosed and removed the cause of the evil, the 
boy’s attachment to his brother returned, and he, moreover, 
got rid of strong platonic passion which had seized him for 
a lady, the mother of five children, of whom the eldest was 
older than himself. We have reason to believe that this anec- 
dote is perfectly authentic. 


6. The Phreno-Magnet.——tThe first volume was completed. 
in December, and is decorated with a portrait of its editor, 
and a view of the cottage in which he was born. He announces, 
the intention of henceforth publishing the work, not as hitherto 
in monthly Numbers, but as an annual volume, to be issued 
about the end of eachautumn. This arrangement will afford 
him more leisure for the digestion of his theories. 
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Aberdeen——The Phrenological Society in this city continues its la- 
bours as usual. The following are the principal papers which have been 
read since the date of last report :—On the Capability of Man to improve 
his Nature and Condition, by the Rev. Patrick Clerihew.—On Conscien- 
tiousness, as manifested in Commercial Pursuits, by Mr John Connon.— 
Remarks on a variety of Phreno-mesmeric Experiments, by Professor 
Gregory, M.D.—On Sleep, Dreaming, and Somnambulism, by Dr J. P. 
Walker.—On the Tendency of the Popular Movements, by the Secretary. 
Two dissections of the human brain were given by Dr Walker.—At the 
Annual General Meeting the following gentlemen were elected as office- 
bearers and committee :—-George Combe, Esq., Honorary President ; Pro- 
fessor Gregory and Alexander Linton, Esq., Surgeon, R.N., Presidents ; 
Mr James Straton, Secretary ; Mr A. Cushnie, Treasurer; Mr T. Kirby, 
Librarian ; Dr J. P. Walker, and Messrs William Jaffrey, Masson, Pe- 
trie, and Easdale, Members of Committee. 


Alloa.—The Rev. D.G. Goyder has delivered asecond course of lectures 
here on Phrenology, under the auspices of the Phrenological Society. It 
extended to seven lectures, commencing on the 13th, and concluding on 
the 29th of February, two lectures being delivered weekly, except in the 
last week, when three were given. They were listened to by an atten- 
tive audience, averaging 130 of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhoéd, fully a fourth of the number being ladies. 
These lectures seem to have excited a decided interest in the town in 
favour of Phrenology. Mr G. intends to deliver courses of lectures in 
Tillicoultry and Alva, commencing in about a fortnight —March 6. 1844. 


Liverpool.—Extract from the third quarterly Report of the committee of 
the Liverpool Phrenological Society :—“‘ In presenting the third quarterly 
report, your committee feel great pleasure in directing your attention to 
the steady progress the society is now making, both in regard to num- 
bers, and the means of carrying out the objects we have in view. Nu- 
merous have been the difficulties we have had to contend against, and 
many the disadvantages we have laboured under; but these are gra- 
dually giving ground, and our prospects of future success are very pro- 
mising. The study of Phrenology will soon become general amongst the 
thinking class ; for the prejudices which have so long hindered its recep- 
tion are being removed, and bigotry is fast tottering to its fall. The 
spirit of free inquiry has gone abroad ; and the laudable desire becomes 
engendered in the human mind—To know itself. These are signs of 
good things to come! * * It is highly pleasing to think that we have 
amongst us those who are capable of diffusing a knowledge of the great 
principles of our science, and that they are not only willing, but anxious 
to devote their utmost energies to further the objects of the society. The 
disadvantage we have hitherto experienced for want of one to conduct 
the poo ogical studies, your committee is happy to inform you, is not 
likely again to exist, C. W. Connon, Esq. having Pindiy vountan to 
give his services to the society on Thursday evenings. Your committee 
would strongly urge each member to avail himself of the opportunity of 
improving the knowledge he may have acquired, and of refreshing his 
memory, which this course of instruction will afford. 7 

‘€ As use is the great end we ought ever to keep in view while we are 
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searching for knowledge, and as Phrenology is a practical science, ap- 
plicable to every state into which man may enter, from infancy to second 
childishness—it is to be hoped that its practical utility will not be over- 
looked by you—that the lesson of justice, of mercy, and of forbearance, 
which its doctrines teach. will be allowed to influence your conduct to- | 
wards others. By thus bringing these principles into practice, the Legi 
lature will at length be taught that the principle of evil can more effec- 
tually be destroyed by increasing the means of cultivating the good, 
than by the infliction of pains and penalties. 

“In directing your attention to the discussion class, your committee 
regret that its objects have not been so fully carried out as they would 
have wished ; but within the last few weeks it has given evidence of a 
revival, which they hope will continue; for much benefit may result 
from this class, especially to those who are desirous of cultivating the 
art of public speaking. * * 

* All must be conscious of the benefit which a society like this would 
derive from a well-stocked library. Your committee are sorry that we 
are so far behind in this department. Our funds are too low to enable 
us to remedy this by the purchase of books ; and they would, therefore, 
earnestly solicit the members, individually, to follow the example set b 
Mr Fidler, by lending a volume or two for circulation amongst eac 
other. This interchange of books will greatly increase the interest of 
the society, and promote a spirit of true benevolence amongst the mem- 
bers. Thus will our society be a school not merely for the improvement 
of the intellect, but for the expansion of the heart. 
` © February 6. 1844, J, CALDERWOOD, Hon. See.” 


Manchester.—The Manchester Guardian of 10th January contains a notice 
of a phrenological exhibition by Mr Bally in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
during the Christmas holidays. The casts and skulls exhibited by him 
occupi2d the whole of the long gallery in the upper floor of the Institu- 
tion. ‘ The collection,” it is stated, ‘‘ includes many thousand casts, 
masks, and busts, and it is certainly the finest and most complete out of 
London. At that end of the gallery nearest the entrance door, are sit 
busts of the male Ojibbeways and the half-breed interpreter, who were 
recently in Manchester ; exhibited in all the finery they love so much, 
and with their faces painted red and green as in life. The casts which 
Mr Bally took of the Indians (and from which he subsequently model- 
led the busts) are placed on a shelf nearly opposite the fire-place, and 
not far from the busts ; and on the table below these casts, are those of 
‘Thomas Adams, who was one of the Indian tribe of ‘ flat-heads,’ Osceola, 
the celebrated Indian chief, and the real head of a New Zealand chief, 
preserved by some process of embalming or drying, and displaying ali 
the tatooing on the forehead and face. Near this are some glass cases, 
containing a number of beautiful illustrations of the skulls of the smaller 
animals and birds, forming an interesting group for the comparative ana— 
tomist. Another glass case exhibits some human skulls sawn in two, so 
as to shew the thickness of the bony covering of the brain ; also various 
casts, in plaster and wax, of the skull and the brain ; one especially with 
the integuments laid back, so as to shew the dura mater and pia mater, 
the bloodvessels of the brain, &c. Another displays convolutions of the 
brain of an intelligent girl of 17, with the names of the phrenological 
organs marked on the respective convolutions. On the same side, and 
extending for some length down the gallery, are ranged the series of 
casts; each illustrating, by some marked or extraordinary development, 
one of the 36 organs, now supposed to constitute the complement of the 
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brain. Beneath are tablets containing descriptions of the organs, their 
primitive power, abuse, moral influence, and excessive manifestation. 
Above and behind these are hundreds of casts, many of them of indivi- 
duals distinguished for their great acquirements, or remarkable genius, 
in various departments of literature, science, and the arts. * * Next 
are numerous heads of murderers and other great criminals, from Burke 
and Hare, down to Courvoisier, Greenacre, &c. An ingenious method 
of exhibiting what may be termed the type of the criminal head is also 
shewn. In one cast are exhibited sections of the heads of thirty of the 
most notorious criminals, taken from the nose to the back of the head (in 
fact, profiles), and in aaother cast are similar sections, taken from side to 
side, or ear to ear. It is remarkable how these heads generally agree, 
both in their elevation of some organs and their depression of alas. 
and how inferior are all, m point of elevation of the coronal region,— 
that of the moral sentiments,—to the head of a good and benevolent in- 
dividual, placed near them for the purpose of comparison. Near these 
is a collection of national types of heads, including the ancient Egyptian, 
Greek, Briton, &c., and the modern Egyptians, Brazilians, aborigines of 
New South Wales, the Sandwich Islands, &c.; the Chinese, Caucasian, 
Esquimaux, Caffre, Negro, Hungarian, &c. At the lower end of the 
room, in the upper tier, are casts of eminent divines, physicians, lawyers, 
and other professional persons ; below, qn the table, is a series of casts 
illustrative of morbid anatomy, &c., cases of hydrocephalus, or water in 
the brain, frontal simus, and some remarkable families of idiots, Along 
the other side of the room is a very interesting collection of duplicate 
easts of the same individuals, shewing that the external head alters its 
form (in other words, that particular organs or groups of organs may be 
considerably developed) at periods of life, long after those at which it 
has been supposed growth ceases, and the size of the head becomes 
fixed, There are two, for instance, of the late Sir William Herschel, 
taken at different periods, and the later one shewing a much improved 
development. Others are of individuals whose names are not given, 
taken at intervals of from four to eight or nine years, and all strikingly 
allustrative of the fact. There are three busts of Mr Charles Cumber, of 
this town ; the first taken in 1829, the second in 1835, and the third in 
1842. There is an obvious change in the forehead and other parts in the 
first interval of six years, and another as conspicuous change in the latter 
iod of seven years; while the comparison of the first and last, shew- 
ang the changes made (long after maturity of physical growth in other 
‘ respects) in a period of thirteen years, is really extraordinary. * 
This vainable and interesting collection is made the more instructive by 
Mr Bally’s explanations, at stated times, especially as to the Ojibbeway 
Indians, Altogether, it is a gallery well deserving a visit from intelli- 
gent persons of both sexes,” 
. On 8th and 29th January, a long and elaborate paper, on ‘ The 
Influence of Education on Wear and Tear in Early Life,” was read at the 
Manchester Royal Institution, by Thomas Turner, Esq., Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at that institution. He stated that 
he had paid considerable attention to’ the subject of early education, 
from having witnessed in his profession the serious, terrible, and ever 
fatal effects, arising from over-straining of the infant mind, and that his 
object was to do what he could to check the current of destruction. As 
_the report of the first part alone of his paper occupies three columns 
of the Manchester Guardian (January 17), we cannot give even an out- 
line of its contents. A long and interesting discussion ensued, in the 
course of which Mr Turner expressed his approval of infant-schools, 
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when properly conducted. He could hardly conceive that any great 
-amount of wear and tear could go on in such schools. Their -great ad- 
vantage consisted in children being removed from their homes, while 
their mothers were engaged at the factory: for, in infant-schools, they 
were under the care of proper persons, who took charge of their morals, 
and kept them out of mischief ; ard it was eertain that the amount of 
education they received there could not be injurious to the develop- 
ment of either mind or body. Those schools, provided the morals of the 
ehildren were properly cared for, could only do great good. If educa- 
tion were judictously managed, so as not to excite the brain to prema- 
ture development, or so as to produce what parents might be proud of, 
and soon have to mourn as lest—a precocious child; if the mind were 
not unduly tasked ; there was great advantage in its exercise, from the 
age of eight, nine, or ten. The effects of over-action of the brain, he 
remarked, are not always manifested in early life; but the foundations of 
future mischief are then laid.— Both conversazioni were very numerousl 

attended, the assemblages including a large proportion of ladies. e 
hope Mr Turner will publish his paper, as a separate pamphlet, with such 
additions as the discussions on it, and his own reflectiens, may have sug- 


sted. 

On 5th February there was another conversazione in the same Institu- 
tion, the subject for consideration being a paper by Mr J. P. Lynill, on 
Mesmerism. The paper was of t length, and ably advocated the 
reality of mesmeric phenomena. In the course of along discussion which 
followed, some speakers expressed belief, and others doubt. Among the 
advocates of Mesmerism, was the Reverend Charles Burton, LL.D., of 
All Saints, who stated that, having seen many exhibitions of the phe- 
nomena, he must acknowledge himself a perfect believer. He strongly 
urged its claims to candid examination; and, so far from thinking its 
tendency bad, regarded it as one of the strongest proofs of the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the human soul. There is a very full report 
of this conversazione im the Manchester Guardian of 14th February. 

Ata public meeting of the Congregational Dissenters of Manchester 
and Salford, held on 27th December 1843, ‘‘ to receive the report of the 
a a pe who were sent to the Conference on education, recently held 
in London, and to adopt measures for extending day-scheol education 
in Manchester and its vicinity,” the Rev. J. W. Massie, in meving a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, ‘ took occasion to condemn, in strong terms, 
the philosophy inculcated in Combe’s Constitution of Man, and charac- 
terised the daily and hebdomadal press of this country as the vehicle for 
conveying the poison of Combe’s system of philosophy throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It was high time that our schoolmasters 
should be able to grapple with this insidious system, and, until they were 
able to shew the dry-rot of Phrenology, they would not be prepared te 
grapple with it” This paragrapk in the Guardian of 30th December 

aving attracted the attention of Dr Samuel Hibbert Ware, the well- 
known author of “ The Philosophy of Apparitions,” and who, as some 
of our early readers may recollect, is an opponent of Phrenology, he sent 
the newspaper to his and our friend W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., with the 
following letter, the candid and altogether excellent tone of which was 
so gratifying to Mr T., that he begged, and readily obtained, the writer's 
eonsent to its publication in our pages :— ees 


s My DEAR S1R,—I intended to have called upon you yesterday with 
a curiosity in the form of ‘a public meeting of Congregational Dissenters on 
education, in which you will perceive the reception your favourite pur- 
suit has met with from the Rev. J. W. Massie. ° 
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* « What can Phrenology have dene to earn such unmerited abuse? 
Is it possible that Phrenology can have interfered with some religious: 
dogma of these Dissenters? The language is very like the ebullition of 
an odium theologicum. 

“ But, in my humble view of the matter, the attack is a very gross 
perversion of facts. I have been myself in Edinburgh one of the very 
oldest opponents of Phrenology ; yet the morality of the investigation 
has ever appeared to me unquestionable. If I differ with you in sup- 
posing that Phrenology is the most eligible mode of studying the secret 
springs of human actions, I willat once concede to you, that your system 
naturally leads to an inquiry which is the noblest in which any rational 
mind can be engaged,—being neither more nor less than to ascertain, 
by self-examination, what may be the constitutional impulses of our 
nature, or, in other words, instincts, by which every human being is 
more or less impelled, by a sort of fatality, to a certain line of conduct, 
and, these natural instincts being ascertained, what is the most efficient 
mode, by a systematic exercise of the free will, of controlling them when 
in excess, or of stimulating them when too languid. 

- “Tf I am correct in defining this your object, it further appears to 
me, that no modern school of mental physiology has achieved a tithe of 
what yours has already done. Phrenology peculiarly adapts itself to 
the multitude, or (te use the cant word of the present day) to “ the 
million.” Being a science which requires very little aid from previous 
study or education, it has for many years popularized, in a manner, the 
study of human instincts, and has thus, in spite of the calumniators who 
falsify its true aim, already made a most important impression for the 
better upon the previously unreflecting portions of British society. 

- © Entertaining this view, I am as indignant as any of your school can 
be, to see your system stigmatized at a religious meeting called together 
for the purposes of public education, as “a poison to fhe land.” IfI 
myself dissent from many of your leading doctrines, without denying, 
however, the value of many of the psychological facts which you have 
adduced, believe me that I can subscribe, in its fullest extent, to the . 
high tone of morality with which your tenets are inculcated, and to the . 
eminent good which they have hitherto effected. Very sincerely yours, 

= “S. HiBBERT WARE.” 


Shefield.— Last year (see vol. xvi. p. 90) we announced the formation 
of a Phrenological Sdciety in Sheffield; and lately we have had the 
pleasure of receiving a copy of its First General Report. ‘ Phreno- 
logy,” ay the committee, ‘ was first introduced to the public of Shef- 
field by the late Dr John Gverend; and in the year 1829, a course of 
lectures was delivered by Dr Spurzheim, the distinguished coadjutor of 
the illustrious Gall. The interest taken in it at the time seems to have- 
been neither great nor lasting ; for, down to the period when the town 
was visited by an itinerant quack, the subject remained in nearly a 
quiescent state. It was in the defence of truth, and to counteract the’ 
bad effeets produced by this individual’s visit, that a few persons, un- 
connected except by a common regard for the science of Phrenology, 
entered into arrangements for inviting the Rev. D. G. Goyder, A.M.. of 
Giasgow, to deliver a course of lectures, preparatory to the formation - 
of a society, if circumstances should warrant at. The lectures succeed- 
ed beyond their most sanguine expectations. So altered, indeed, was 
. the state of public feeling, that the very people who, a few years ago, 
received the great master himself with coldness and neglect, rushed in | 
crowds to hear the same truths from the lips of an humble disciple. 
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The result wished for followed. A common centre, where the lovers 
of the science could meet, state facts, weigh evidence, and canvass opi- 
nions, became a matter of inquiry. In this way the Society had its 
origin. Its leading objects are, to investigate and spread abroad the 
facts and the system of Phrenology. To effeet this, various meetings have 
been regularly held, and public and private lectures delivered. At the 
weekly meetings, papers were read on the different organs of the mind, 
calling forth a profitable and often an important discussion. The lec- 
tures being either on aps of passing interest, or of fundamental im- 
portance, were open to the members and their friends, or to the public 
at large, when the occasion required. These means, with the circula- 
tion of charts, books, journals, &c., amongst the members, and conver- 
sational discussions on knotty and disputed points, have, in the opinion 
of your committee, greatly contributed to clearness of conception, and 
tended not a little to awaken an abiding interest in the principles of the 
New Philosophy. The constitution of this Society avoids one of the 
chief causes of failure in Phrenological Societies generally, viz., exclu- 
siveness. * * * Non-professional men at present compose the 
greater part of the members ; but an increased support from the medi- 
cal, legal, and clerical professions, is amongst the desiderata ; and your 
committee would hail their membership as a token for good.” The 
committee regard the formation of the Society as a successful experi- 
ment, and hope for an increase of usefulness. They conclude by express- 
ing their conviction, that ‘‘ nothing will benefit the members so much, 
as a rigid adherence to that course which originally laid the foundations 
of the science—careful observation. From observation did the science 
spring ; by observation hath it been earried on: and by observation 
alone can it ever approximate perfection. To a want of continuous ob- 
servation, Mr George Combe, in a lecture to the people of America, as- 
cribes the downfal of so many societies. Your committee, therefore, 
in conclusion, say to every member—OBSERVE MUCH : RECORD OFTEN : 
GENERALISE LITTLE.” The proceedings during the session have al- 
ready been recorded in our last Number, p. 106. Ejighty-one names 
are contained in the list of members annexed to the Report. 


Lectures on Phrenology—On 8th February, Mr W. R. Lowe of Wol- 
verhampton delivered a lecture on Phrenology,in the Literary Institu- 
tion, Newcastle-under-Lyne. On the 15th of the same month, Mr C. 
Donovan of London lectured to the members of the Religious and Useful 
Knowledge Society at Coventry. Ina letter addressed to us by Mr W. 
H. Way, and dated Atheneeum, Portsea, December 18, 1843, it is stated 
that Mr Donovan “ has lately delivered a course of lectures at this in- 
stitution, and at the Phrenological Society, with great success. A class 
has formed at the Atheneum, under the direction of Mr Donovan, for 
instruction in phrenological manipulation, which is now going on pros- 

usly, and likely to continue so.” In February and March, Mr 
z. T. Hicks lectured at Malvern, Kidderminster, and Walsall. 

- At a lecture on the human brain, delivered by Mr Solly at the Royal 
Institation of Great Britain, in London, on the evening of 16th February, 
and noticed in the Standard of the 19th, he avowed himself to be a phre- 
nologist. In his‘ Anatomy of the Human Brain,” Mr Solly stated that 
he had not sufficiently examined the evidence of Gall’s system. His 
avowal is not new to the scientific world ; for it was virtually made when 
he joined the Phrenological Association and served on.the Committee in 
1842, at which Session he lectured on the structure of the brain, and made 
the actual avowal of Phrenology being the true cerebral physiology. Mr 
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Solly was one who seceded, at the time many others did, from the Asso- 
ciation. The important point connected with Mr Solly’s recent avowal 
is, that he has openly introduced Phrenology to the Royal Institution. 
Its managers have carefully excluded Phrenology until this lecture, 
when it was well known that Mr Solly would exhibit casts of-the head, 
from Mr Deville’s splendid collection, illustrative of the changes of the 
head’s form and size. There was a crowded audience, who received the 
lecture well. 

In Germany, several courses of lectures on Phrenology have lately 
been delivered. In November and December, Mr Gustav Von Struve 
delivered a course in Mannheim, which was attended by the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe- Weimar, Princess Hohenlohe-Bartenstein, several me- 
dical men, advocates, and others ; altogether between 30 and 45 persons. 
He hopes to have made a lasting impression upon some of his audience, 
and to have roused, at any rate, the attention of the public to the sub- 
ject. Professor Reichlin-Meldegg of Heidelberg, who is mentioned in 
our 16th volume, p. 265, tried to get during the winter an audience to an 
anti-phrenological course of lectures, but without success ; he therefore 
delivered his antiquated views upon Phrenology in his course of lec- 
tures on Psychology. Dr Carus lately delivered a course of lectures in 
Dresden, and another in Leipsic, in which he tried to introduce his views 
upon cranioscopy into the minds of his auditors. However mistaken 
those views may be, they direct the attention of the public towards the 
brain and its organs ; and so far we must consider Carus as an ally of the 
phrenologists. Mr Von Struve has been strongly urged to go to Dresden, 
and deliver a course of lectures on Phrenology; and he contemplates going 
thither for the purpose very soon. Dr Hirschfeld intends to give phre- 
nological courses in Berlin about the same time. In Stuettgardt, Dr 
Castle delivered a course of phrenological lectures in October last, before 
the Royal Family. Unfortunately he does not know German, but lec- 
tures in French ; so that the public at large cannot enjoy the benefit 
of his instructions. Lately he has published a phrenological analysis 
of the character of the German poet Justinus Kerner, and he is about to 

ublish one of the character of the famous theologian Strauss, whose 

ife of Jesus, and other works, have stirred up all the Christian theolo- 
gical world. Dr Castle possesses a remarkable talent for bringing out 
the results of the different combinations of organs. 


Mr Simpson’s Lectures to the Working-Classes.—On Tuesday evening, 
12th December 1843, Mr James Simpson delivered the first of a series 
of weekly lectures in the Cowgate Chapel, Edinburgh, “ on the means of 
improving the Working-Classes.”” The delivery of this course (which now 
is nearly concluded) was undertaken by him in consequence of a requisi- 
tion from 3000 working men. The lectures have embraced expositions 
of the different mental faculties and their uses and abuses, the prin- 
ciples of education, and, in general, the means of increasing happiness 
and preserving health. We need not farther describe them, their cha- 
racter having already been extensively made known by an article in 
Chambers's Journal of 16th March, entitled “ An Evening with the Work- 
ing-Classes.” Copious reports of the lectures have been published. The 
proceeds of the course are to be applied in aid of a fund for establishing 
baths for the operative class, Mr Simpson having declined to accept any 
remuneration. At a recent meeting of his auditors, however, it has 
been resolved “to present him with some testimonial that may remain 
permanently in his family; and, seeing that Mr S.’s labours, chiefly as 
they have been addressed to their own class, have been much more 
widely beneficial, they farther resolved to invite their fellow-citizens of 

all classes to join them in this merited tribute.” Their announcement 
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farther states, that Messrs W. and R. Chambers have agreed to act as 
treasurers ; and that “ a numerous list of contributors, however small 
the sums subscribed may be, will give much value to the intended com- 
pliment. And it is expected that those at a distance who approve of 
and have: been benefited by Mr Simpson’s exertions, will come forward 
and make this acknowledgment of their grateful sense of his services.” 
‘To Mr Simpson the working-class of Edinburgh is indebted not only 
for his lectures, but for material aid in promoting the scheme above re- 
ferred to, of establishing baths. At a public meeting of the citizens, held 
on 30th December last (at which the Lord Provost presided, and Lord 
Dunfermline moved the first resolution), it was resolved to open a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting them ; and we are glad to learn that 
a considerable though still inadequate sum has been raised. An excel- 
lent site has been found, behind the south side of Waterloo Place—a 
locality where ground is cheap, architectural ornament unnecessary, 
the neighbourhood abounding in workshops, and the level so low that 
an unlimited supply of water may be obtained from the Union Canal. 
In Glasgow, Aberdeen, and several other towns, agitation is going on 
with a similar view, and we have no doubt of its successful issue. In 
manufacturing places, hot water can be procured near steam-engines at 
literally no expense. “The bath,” as Mr Simpson well remarked in 
one of his lectures, “ is entitled to be viewed in a much higher light 
than as a luxury. It is the cause, and effect too, of habits of personal 
cleanliness, which are only found allied with the self-respect of improved 
temperance, and morality. It implies the purity not merely of the per- 
son, but of the clothing; for it would be an absurdityto use the bath 
and resume foul garments. it implies the purity of the dwelling ; for 
clean person and clothing cannot exist in a dirty, ill-ventilated house. 
It implies the cleanliness, and consequent general comfort, of wife and 
children ; for the cleanly cannot live under the same roof with the filthy. 
It implies the tidiness and comfort of the home, the best guarantee 
against the alehouse. It implies the purity of the locality; for the 
eleanly in person, family, and dwelling, cannot endure a dirty doorway, 
or court, or lane, or street. It implies, in short, a general good sense 
and respectability, which demonstrate an advance in the whole tone of 
the character.” 


Mesmero-Phrenology.— At a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, on 19th February, a paper ‘‘ On some recent in- 
stances of Clairvoyance” was read by Mr Thomas Spencer, a gentleman 
well known as one of the inventors of electrotyping. The paper is 
printed at full length in the Liverpool Journal of 2d March, and gives 
some marvellous details of experiments on Isabella H (now Mrs 
Todd), who was mentioned in our last number, p.72. We have room to 
extract only what Mr Spencer states with reference to Mesmero-Phre- 
nology. “I have seen,’ says he, “ in common with many present, pub- 
lic and private exhibitions of the phrenological manifestations being 
brought out by touching that part of the head said to be the particular 
locality of the organ, while the person operated on was in the mesmeric 
sleep. It has been, however, a disputed point with experimentalists, 
whether the results manifested arose from the will of the operator, or 
the touch only. Seeing by the last experiment, that my will had certain 
power, I determined to try the possibility of exerting it over the phre- 
nological 6rgans. I had not quite made up my mind which organ I 
should try to act on first. I sat down, however, within a few feet of the 
patient, and, after a minute or two, I thought, or rather formed, a 
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strong desire to witness an exertion of Benevolence, in the phrenological 
, sense of the word. At the same time, I don’t think I felt conscious of 
how or in what manner I wished it to be displayed. While thus de- 
termining, she seemed to be uneasy; but a second or two after I had 
determined, she exclaimed, evidently in pain, that she had nothing to 
give me. I now formed a strong desire that she should give me some- 
thing, and thought of money. After a little hesitation, she began to feel 
as if putting her hands towards a pocket ; but as the room was almost 
dark, I could scarcely distinguish her actions. She said, however, very 
despondingly, that she had no money to give me, ‘ not even a penny.’ 
I then formed a desire that she should give me a comb from her harr ; 
when her hands were put up in that direction, and her comb was shortly 
afterwards thrust tewards me. I now thought of acting on another or- 
gan, and made a mental selection of Philoprogenitiveness, or the love of 
offspring, for the next experiment. I sat looking steadily towards her 
for a short time, when she began to hum a tune, and moved her chair, 
as if rocking it while in the act of nursing. Very soon, however, she 
commenced a nurse’s lullaby, as if actively engaged in putting an infant 
to sleep. I selected Veneration for the next illustration, when she gave 
a most beautiful and striking illustration of it, by throwing herself into a 
very picturesque devotional attitude, in which she was found when light 
was admitted, at the termination of this series of experiments. I re- 
peated experiments akin to the last, on subsequent evenings, and with 
nearly similar success. I am by no means clear, however, as respects 
the classification of them, as, if there is any reality in transcript of 
thought, it would explain at once why she manifested actions in such 
strict accordance with my thoughts; for, although I might—and in fact 
did—call up in my mind the peculiar locality in the cranium assigned 
by phrenolegists to the particular organ I fixed on, yet it was impos- 
sible to separate it from the peculiar functions with which each organ is 
associated in the mind. These experiments, therefore, go more directly 
to prove transcript of thought than Phrenology ; and the only method 
by which they might be made to strictly illustrate this doctrine, would 
be by getting seme person who was entirely unacquainted with the 
phrenological localities to wish for a manifestation of particular parts of 
the head which he would direct his attention to, seriatim, and in thought 
only. I had no opportunity of putting it to such a test.” 

In the Wolverhampton Chronicle of 6th March, there is a long and in- 
teresting report of a ‘‘ Trial of Mesmerism” by Dr Owens, who has re- 
cently been lecturing there. Some members of the medical profession 
having challenged him to submit the phenomena to the rigid examina- 
tion of a committee of their own body, practising in the district, Dr 
Owens accepted the challenge, and, a numerous and respectable commit- 
tee having been appointed, a series of experiments was conducted by him 
in the Assembly Rooms, on Ist March. The most remarkable feature 
of the exhibition was the application of the test of mesmerically exciting 
the cerebral organs of the patient through the operator, and also 
through the medium of a third person,—the patient being blind-folded. 
“ Mr Edwardes,” says the report, “ placed himself in a chair near to the 

atient, resting his hand upon the patient's shoulder, and touching, we 

elicve, the vertebre in the back of his neck. Dr Owens then touched 
Philoprogenitiveness on the head of Mr Edwardes ; the result was 
anxiously awaited, and in less than a couple of minutes the manifestation 
was educed from the patient, and followed by loud applause. Mr Ed- 
wardes, on rising from his chair, said, ‘I am a confirmed believer; I 
can’t be otherwise; I know there is no deceit with me.’ At the conclu- 
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sion of this test, Dr Owens turned to Dr Mannix, the chairman, and said, 
‘T have now proved Phreno-Mesmerism.’ Dr M. seemed somewhat taken 
by surprise, and immediately declared it should be done through a per- 
son of his own selection, when Dr Owens emphatically said, ‘ Then let 
him come forward;’ when Mr Thomson, surgeon, who is stout, and 
thirty or forty years older than the patient, sat in the chair quitted by 
Mr Edwardes, and the experiment was again gone through. It was two 
or three minutes longer than in the former case before any manifestation 
appeared ; but in the end this operation, like the preceding one, was per- 
fectly successful. The organ developed was Veneration, and in bending 
his knees the patient fell to the ground, as if struck down. It was then con- 
fessed by the chairman that Dr Owens had gone through all that the com- 
mittee could require from him, and he expressed his satisfaction at the re- 
sult of the last experiment, which had been tested through the medium of 
a third person. The patient was then demesmerised, and in reply to in- 
quiries said he did not know anything at all of what had been going for- 
ward ; he only knew that he had been asleep. After some conversation, 
Dr Mannix proposed a resolution conveying the approval of the com- 
mittee.” In the same newspaper, however, there is a letter from Dr 
Mannix, expressive of his regret that a plan which he had suggested to 
Dr Owens had not been acted on; namely, that Dr O., when applyin 
his hand to the head of the interposed person, slould not be permi 

to know what organ he was touching, and that the general spectators 
also should be" kept in ignorance of it. Dr Mannix states that he there- 
fore considers the experiment to have been imperfect ; but expresses his 
respect for Dr Owens, and concludes by saying, that he feels the strongest 
desire to have the matter farther investigated, in the most ample and 
satisfactory manner. In a letter since published, he confesses, that many 
experiments subsequently witnessed by him ‘‘ have tended gradually 
to dispel all doubts,” and that “ the result has been most favourable to 
Phreno-Mesmerism.” He speaks of a ‘most highly instructive and 
valuable case, in which amputation of a finger was successfully performed 
without creating the slightest sensation of pain, or, indeed, of feeling.” 
From the published report of this case we observe that many medical 
and other gentlemen were present, and that Dr Owens was warmly con= 
gratulated on the result. A newspaper discussion, ably and fairly con- 
ducted, of Mesmerism and its claim to be regarded as confirmatory of 
Phrenology, has ensued ; and, on the whole, Mesmerism seems to have 
gained a high place in the estimation of the medical and other profes- 
sional classes in Wolverhampton. 


The Phrenological Association—Letter fron Mr Sampson.—Clapham, New 
Park, Surrey, 5th March 1844. To the Editor of the Phrenological 
Journal. Dear Sir,—The last Number of your Journal contains an ac- 
count, condensed from the Zoist, of the proceedings at the sixth annual 
meeting of the Phrenological Association; and as that portion of it 
which relates to the secession of certain members is calculated to mislead 
your readers, I deem it necessary to offer a few words in explanation. 
So long as the statement was confined to the pages of the Zoist, I per- 
mitted it to remain without notice, because the gross personalities of 
that journal formed a sufficient antidote to any unfavourable allegations 
which might be supposed to emanate from its conductors. 

Your readers will recollect, that, after the delivery of the opening ad- 
dress at the session in 1842, which caused the immediate resignation of 
some of the oldest and most valued friends of the Association, several 
members, headed by Mr Simpson, signed a Declaration, disavowimg a 
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participation in its leading dogma, but at the same time deprecating the 
secession which had taken place. This Declaration, mild and courteous 
in its allusions, was evidently calculated to prevent the rupture from ex- 
tending. It gave to those whose reason might have been offended, an 
opportunity of remaining in the Association without committing them- 
selves to the singular assertions which had been put forth, and which, 
under other circumstances, as they proceeded from a selected organ of the 
Association, these parties might have been understood tore ; and it 
concluded with the following request :—‘‘ We request that this Declara- 
tion, with our signatures, shall be recorded in the books of the Associa- 
tion, and published in the Phrenological Journal.” There seems to be 
nothing in this application to exclude it from courteous consideration. 
It appears, however, that the reception bestowed upon it by the Com- 
mittee of the Association, was such as to cause the prompt resignation of 
upwards of thirty members. The nature of that reception it is now my 
object to detail. 

At one of the first meetings of the Committee after the completion of 
the Declaration, the seeretary, Mr Symes, mentioned that he had re- 
ceived a copy of it, and that he had observed the request which it con- 
tained ; but that the document had not been transmitted to him as “ Se- 
cretary,” and he therefore presumed that he need take no notice of it. 
Upon this I urged that the circumstance of his not having received a 
copy formally directed, was evidently the result of an aecidental omis- 
sion. that the wish of the signers was sufficiently obvious, and that it 
would seem uncourteous to take no notice of their request, merely be- 
cause such an omission had occurred. I hoped, therefore, that the 
committee would waive this objection ; and that, if they had any dislike 
to the Declaration itself, they would reject it openly on that account, 
and not get rid of it by availing themselves of a trifling informality. 
In this plea I was unsuccessful ; the neglect was held to be fatal; and 
I then said, that, in order to render the application formal, I would make a 
distinct motion, as one of the signers of the Declaration, that the request 
for its insertion on the books of the Association should be complied with. 
This motion was met by a dead silence; and in due course the com- 
mittee proceeded with other business. 

The copy of the Declaration which I held in my hand at this time, 
embraced only the signatures of about a dozen members. The Decla- 
ration itself had, however, been signed by seventy-one, and, as I wished 
the committee to understand that the request which they had dismissed 
was preferred by so large a number of their fellow-members, I deemed 
it right, at their next meeting, to renew my motion, calling their atten- 
tion particularly to this fact. The silence with which it was received 
on this, was no less solemn and significant than on the former occasion. 

I then wrote to two or three of the parties to the Declaration, mention- 
ing what had passed, and remarking, that, as the course adopted by the 
committee had been preceded by no hasty or angry discussion, which 
might be likely to account for it, I could not but gi ot it as giving 
evidence of a settled spirit of intolerance, against which it would be 
useless to contend. The request appeared so reasonable and so free 
from offence, and it proceeded, moreover, from so large a body of tried 
friends to Phrenology, that I was altogether unprepared to meet with 
anything but a ready assent on the part of the committee ; the attempt, 
therefore, to get rid of it, in the first instance, by what appeared to me 
to be the very small expedient of questioning its formality ; and its even- 
tual dismissal in a less mistakeable manner, convinced me, that between 
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the feelings which we entertained, and those which animated the com- 
mittee, there could be little in common, and that, consequently, the pro- 
per course was to resign. In this view the members with whom I had . 
consulted immediately concurred, and the secession alluded to by the 
Zoist took place. “ 

Now, it will be seen that the motive of the seceders sprang from the 
opinion they entertained of the injustice and discourtesy which had 
been shewn in the treatment of their request. If no discourtesy was 
intended, of course they will have to regret that they were deceived 
by the semblance of it; but few persons will question that the proceed-. 
ings which I have detailed might be fairly interpreted as shewing an 
absence of that friendly and conceding spirit which should animate all 
parties, and re phrenologists, working towards one common end. 

It need hardly be remarked, that the above statement places the mat- 
ter in a very different light from that which it assumes in the report of 
the committee. It is there prominently set forth, as if it had some bear- 
ing on the case, that, in moving the reception of the Declaration, I stated 
that I had ‘‘no authority from any one to make such a motion.” Iwas 
certainly asked if I had any such authority, and as certainly made the 
above reply; but it wotld have been well if the committee had quoted 
an additional remark, the propriety of which was not disputed, namely, 
that “no authority was necessary.” The wish of the declarants had 
been clearly expressed, and it would indeed have been odd to object to 
a motion that it should be complied with, merely because they had fur- 
nished no authority to that effect. Even, however, if this singular diffi- 
culty had had any foundation, it would have been wholly upset by the 
fact that I was myself one of the signers of the Declaration, and could 
at least produce my own “‘authority” for moving a compliance with 
my own request. 

But, then, it is stated in the report of the committee, that, ‘‘ with 
every desire to give effect to the wishes of any of the members of the 
Association, they were not empowered to enter anything whatever in the 
books of the Association, excepting the minutes of their own proceed- 
ings.” From this it would appear, that the committee were anxious to 
yield to the request of the declarants, but were prevented by the cir- 
cumstance that they were ‘‘ not empowered” todo so. That they were 
not specially empowered by any clause in the regulations of the Associa- 
tion | am well aware; but I have yet to learn the nature of the clause 
which prohibited them from acting upon their “desire.” A “ minute of 
their proceedings,” embracing the reception of the Declaration, would 
surely have removed the difficulty ? , 

It is further stated, that the parties withdrew from the Association, 
“ solely because the committee had not consented to exceed their 
powers, —an assertion which is wholly erroneous. The parties with- 
drew, because they believed that, with full power to accede to their 
request, the committee preferred to treat it with contempt. Atthe time 
when the motion was made, not one word was uttered of a “ desire” to- 
comply with it, nor of any ground of impediment to its fulfilment ; and 
these matters are not heard of until the affair has to be explained before 
a general meeting. The only question raised was upon the informality 
of a copy not having been officially addressed to the “ Secretary,” and 
to overcome this was the recognised object of my motion. If the slight- 
est “ wish” to meet the request of the declarants had been expressed, I 
should have felt perfectly satisfied ; but nothing of the sort took place}. 
and I was able to arrive at no other impression than that there existed 
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- determination to exclude compliance with it by any means. This 
impression may have been an erroneous one (although it seems to have 
been strongly confirmed by subsequent circumstances); but to those by 
whom it was conscientiously entertained, it certainly presented a legiti- 
mate reason for withdrawing from the Association. 

In conclusion, I must be allowed, for the sake of Phrenology, to offer 
a word of counsel to the conductors of the Zoist. It is one of the rules 
derived even from an elementary knowledge of our science, that the 
manifestation of any given faculty always tends to arouse a correspondin 
manifestation on the part of the persons to whom it is directed; an 
hence, that if it is desired to correct those whom we believe to have 
acted under improper motives, we must address them in the language 
ofthe higher sentiments. This principle was originally set forth by those 
who had not advanced so far as to be able to settle authoritatively the 
long-vexed question of materialism; but it has never been disproved, 
and its recognition has wrought more for the advancement of mankind, 
than any other application hitherto made of the new philosophy. Now, 
if the editors of the Zoist really believe the seceders from the Associa- 
tion to have acted under unworthy impulses, it is their business to attack 
them with sound reasons and friendly remonstrances, and not, as they 
have done, with coarse and insulting epithets; and as I perceive that 
the Association are about to address a memorial to the Legislature on 
the evils of the present system of the treatment of offenders, I do hope 
that, before the editors affix their names, they will consider this prin- 
ciple, and resolve practically to adopt it. Should this not take place, 
it can hardly be expected that, upon any representation coupled with 
such signatures, our law-makers will be likely to pluck forth the mote 
which disfigures their eyes, and which cerebral physiologists are able so 
clearly to discern.—I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, M. B. Sampson. 


Aberration in the Appreciation of Colours.—Dr Boys de Loury publishes 
the following case in the Revue Medicale :—Mr H—— was obliged to 
give up his business as a dyer on account of his biped incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the different colours. The orange was yellow, a bit of brown 
and orange-coloured silk was of a uniform darker yellow, apricot was 
yellow, lilac was blue, violet was grey ; garance, crimson, vermilion, 
were all violet ; rose was a dirty-white, brown was black. The author, 
after passing in review the different causes, thinks that it ought to be at- 
tributed to an atrophy of the retma.—Medical Times, Jan. 6, 1844. 


Paris Phrenological Soctety—The following gentlemen are named for 
1844 :—Professor Bouillaud, deputy, honorary president ; Count de Las 
‘Cases, annual president ; Drs Dannecy and Belhomme, vice-presidents ; 
Dr Place, secretatre-general; Dr L. Couteuix, treasurer; Drs Faivre, 
Rivail, secretatres-redacteurs ; Dr Le Tellier, archivist.—Id., Jan. 13. 


Bethlem Hospital.—At length the governors of Bethlem Hospital are 
bestirring themselves to make that noble institution of some little service 
to science. Arrangements are being made for lectures; pupils are to 
be admitted ; an anatomical museum is to be constructed, and the study 
of lunacy can now be carried on by the profession in other places beside 
the pages of our lamented contemporary the Lancet. The importance of 
this innovation will be understood when it is remembered that medical 
men are responsible at law for the opinions they are so frequently called 
upon to certify on this or that person's sanity ; and that, in point of fact, 
they have hitherto been almost cut off from all means of forming a sci- 
‘entific judgment on the matter. It is neeess to say, that the merit of 
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the great change lies at the door of Dr Webster; but we bave already 
made the public aware of his laudable labours.—Medical Times, Jan. 20. 


Festivals in Lunatic Asylums.— We have seen an interesting account of 
a new-year'’s festival, kept on the 4th, by the female inmates of Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum. The wards were tastefully decorated, the dance, do- 
minoes, kaleidescope, music, singing, and amusements of a literary cha- 
racter, occupied the evening. The matron, with Dr Conolly and other 
medical officers, were present, and could not but have been gratified 
with the affectionate regard shewn to authority, and perfect attention 
paid to good order and harmony, by a multitude of human beings, whom 
society has been accustomed to treat as so little under the empire of 
humanity’s better feelings. Such instances as this give us bright hopes 
for the present age’s achievements in the great field of practical benevo- 
lence.— Ibid. 

At a festive entertainment in the Glasgow Lunatic lum, on Ist 
‘February, the play of “ Guy Mannering” was performed in a highly 
creditable manner, partly by patients, and partly by young gentlemen 
belonging to the medical staff. Afterwards a banquet took place ina 
hall beautifully ornamented for the occasion ; in the course of which va- 
rious appropriate toasts were given, the company, who consisted chiefly 
of patients, being addressed by the Lord Provost, Mr Sheriff Bell, Dr 
Hutcheson, and others. ‘ Nothing,” says the Glasgow Citizen, *‘ could 
be more gratifying than the harmony and good order observable in the 
establishment, and the friendly, and even affectionate, regard in which 
Dr Hutcheson seemed to be held by the inmates.” Such entertainments 
are now frequent in lunatic asylums, and are found highly beneficial. 
The getting up of dramatic performances occupies the thoughts so much 
in the preparation, as well as acting, that morbid feelings are weakened 
in the mind. As remarked in the Dumfries Herald, on the occasion of 
recording the performance of “ Cramond Brig” in the Crichton Institu- 
tion last January, ‘‘ the thing has passed into the annals of medical philo- 
sophy as a very remarkable experiment, fairly tested, and attended with 
such satisfactory results, as to warrant its becoming a standing curative 
means in every lunatic asylum.” 


Death of Mr Thomas Higham.—Died on Wednesday, 3d January 1844, 
Mr Thomas Higham, line-engraver, in the 49th year of his age. He 
fell a victim to typhus fever, which he took while benevolently visiting 
the sick. He was an intelligent phrenologist. He joined the class 
which Mr Levison established about 15 years ago, at the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution, for the investigation of the truth of Phrenology. 
Satisfied of the truth of the science, he felt its importance to society, 
and on all proper occasions he judiciously avowed his convictions. He 
was absorbed in his profession, was of retired habits, but of untirin 
zeal in visiting, and personally aiding, the sick. seat well qualifi 
to state and illustrate the principles of Phrenology, yet he chose the un- 
a eg part of allaying prejudice against it by well-timed remarks. 
—Rop. C. 


Lunatics in Ireland.—On 4th March, Sir R. Fer n referred in Par- 
liament to the state of the lunatic poor in Ireland, and the treatment of 
lunatic criminals; and was assured by Lord Eliot, that a measure for 
the management of the criminal insane and the incurably insane poor 
had been prepared, referred to a committee, and the report of the latter 
was now under the consideration of all the managers of insane asylums 
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in Ireland. When their opinions had been received, something would 
be done to remedy the existing evils. 


Influence of Muscular Labour on ihe form of the Head.—When a pursuit 
exercises rather the muscular than the mental powers, the demands made 
upon the former are never favourable to the development of the latter. 
Indeed we have observed a marked difference in the form of the head in 
individuals whose occupations call into play, in different degrees, the 
mental faculties. We are not disposed to ascribe this to an original dif- 
ference of conformation, but to the different degrees in which the mental 
powers are exercised. Nature will not allow, to any great extent, an 
expenditure of energy in two different directions. The vigorous muscu- 
lar exercise of the body must always be at the expense,of the intellectual 
faculties. The supply which is necessary to support the body in con- 
stant and severe labour, leaves only a limited stream of blood and nerv- 
ous energy to stimulate and feed the anterior region of the brain. Hence 
in the forgers, and in all persons similarly circumstanced in the trades in 
this town, we perceive a large development of the head posteriorly and 
laterally. The forehead is usually low and retreating, and the space 
between the crown of the head and the ears exhibits a very limited ex- 
pansion. On the contrary, in artisans whose business exercises the 
thinking faculties in a greater degree than the muscles, the head gains in 
height and development both in the anterior and lateral portions of it.— 
The Vital Statistics of Shefield, by G. Calvert Holland, M.D. ` 


Demoralising Effcts of Indigence.-—The inability to work, and yet the 
necessity to labour, creates adegree of wretchedness and suffering easier 
to imagine than describe. But the wretchedness is not confined to the 
individual. A wife and increasing family are involved in the accumulated 
evils; Poverty, yoked with disease, embitters and shortens life in a 
thousand forms, but all forms of misery. Can the finer feelings of the 
heart grow and expand in such a soil? Where the struggle is to sup- 
port existence, and succeeds only by sacrifices and expedients from day 
to day, let us calculate rather on immoralities stepping into crimes of 
darker hue, than virtues invigorated by the ordeal of penury and pain. 
Virtues are like plants, they flourish best in a rich and well-cultivated 
soil ;—the popular virtues of mankind, which are rather exemptions from 
vice than active and spiritualized emotions, exhibiting in the every-day 
occupations of life the charities which faint not, nor seek display.— Ibid. 


Unfolding of Character.—It is only on occasions that deeply affect our 
feelings and our happiness, that the character of our minds is fully un- 
folded.— Roscoe. 


Cure of Relisious Melancholy.—I have authority from the records of phy~ 
sic, as well as from my own observations, to declare that religious me- 
lancholy and madness, in all their variety of species, yield with more fa- 
cility to medicine, than simply te polemical discourses, or to casuistical 
advice.—Dr Benjamin Rush, 


Errata in No. 77.—In consequence of the Editor’s absence while part 
of No. 77 was in the press, the following corrections require to be made: 
—P. 352, line 29, for brought read bought; and line 33, for Balin read 
Berlin.—P. 368, line 23, for conclusion read conclusions.- P. 369, line 13 
from bottom, delete the comma before mysel/.—P. 372, line 7, insert a com- 
ma after published ; line 10, for From read Jn ; and last line, insert a com- 
ma after contents.—P. 394, line 28, for u read zu ; and line 31, for Atifuge 
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read Auflage.—P. 406, line 5 from bottom, insert a comma after commis- 
. stoners.—P. 407, line 9, insert a comma after nature.—P. 409, line 12, 
delete the comma after melancholy ; line 17, insert a comma instead of 
the period after works.—P. 411, line 31, for last read 75th.—P. 414, 5th 
paragraph, for Bouilland read Bouillaud, and for Casimer Broussias read 
Casimir Broussias. 


Books received.—The British Journal of Homeopathy, No. V., January 
1844.—The Medical Times Almanac for 1844.—The Phreno-Magnet, 
Nos. 1X., X., and XI., for October, November, and December 1843.— 
Fourth Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, 
Dumfries, November 1843.—British and Foreign Medical Review, 
January 1844.—Medico-Chirurgical Review, January 1844.—The Peo- 

le’s Phrenological Journal, Nos. 41 to 48.—Translation of Gall on the 

unctions of the Brain, Parts III., IV., V., 8vo. London: G. Berger. 
—The Medical Times, weekly, including No. 220.—The Zoist, No. IV., 
January 1844.—The Magnet, Nos. 6 and 7 of Vol. Il.—Report of the 
County Lunatic Asylum, Forston, Dorset, 1844.—Report of the Royal 
ad Sc of Bridewell and Bethlem, &c. for 1843.—Neurypnology ; or 
the Rationale of Nervous Sleep, considered in relation with Aam Mag- 
netism. By James Braid, M.R.C.S.E. &c. London; J. Churchill. Edin- 
burgh; A. and C. Black. 12mo, pp. 265. 


Newspapers received.—Western Times, Dec. 23.—Glasgow Argus, Dec. 
25.—Dublin Evening Mail, Dec. 27.—New Moral World, Dec. 23; Feb. 
3.—Manchester Guardian, Jan. 10, 17, 31; Feb. 7, 14.—Glasgow Citi- 
zen, Feb. 3.—Liverpool Mercury, Feb. 2.—Staffordshire Advertiser, 
Feb. 10.—Dublin World, Feb. 24.—Liverpool Journal, March 2.— Wol- 
' verhampton Chronicle, March 6, 13, 20.—Worcestershire Chronicle, 
Feb. 7 ; March 6.—Boston (U. S.) Gazette, Feb. 17.—Coventry Standard, 
March 16.—Birmingham Advertiser, March 14. 


To Correspondents.—A Letter on the Insane Poor in Scotland, and Mr 
Hytche’s article on the Imperfection of Phrenological Casts, shall appear 
in next Number.—We are disposed to publish the communication of 
“ An Old Subscriber,” on Mesmerism ; but, though not averse to the en- 
livenment of philosophy with pleasantry, we must be permitted to erase 
some of his puns.—‘‘ The London Phrenological Institution,” of which Mr 
C. Donovan is ‘‘ Principal,” is not a public but a private establishment, 
the nature of which may be learned from his advertisement on the cover 
of our 74th Number.—We intend to notice some late Reports of Lunatic, 
Asylums, with copies of which we have been favoured. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
RosBert Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.— 
Articles intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor six weeks before the day of publication. Communications 
for the section of ‘‘ INTELLIGENCE,” and also Advertisements, should be 
in hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertis- 
ing :—Eight lines, 6s.; twelve lines, 7s. 6d. ; every additional line, 6d. ; 
helt a page, 14s.; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to 
the publishers in Edinburgh or London. 
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ZI. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. On the Application of Phrenology to the Fine Arts. By 
GEORGE CoMBE. (Continued from page 140.) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Rome, 20th April 1844. 


Sir,—I concluded my last communication by calling in ques- 
tion the universal application of- Sir Joshua Reynolds’ observ- 
ation, that “ we are sure from experience that the beauty of 
form alone, without the assistance of any other quality, makes 
of itself a great work ;’’ and stated that this dictum holds good 
absolutely, only in the case of objects the chief excellence of 
which consists in beauty of form—such as vases and columns, 
The human body is the Temple of the Mind, and its highest at- 
tribute is the expression of that which it contains. I have en- 
deavoured to shew that the brain, when developed in those 
forms and proportions which render it most perfect as the organ 
of the mind, is combined by Nature (when she acts normally) 
with the most perfect forms and proportions of the rest of the 
body, viewed in relation to health, activity, and enjoyment. 
These combinations are also the most noble, dignified, and 
beautiful, when we regard the human figure as a mere object 
of art. It is quite true that the Greek statues and Torso af- 
ford, by the beauty of their forms alone, great pleasure to per- 
sons in whom the organs of Form, Size, and Ideality are largely 
developed. But if to the same beauty of form, be added an 
equally perfect expression of high mental qualities, the pleasure 
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is increased to an extent as great as that to which the interest 
excited by powerful emotions and profound thought exceeds 
that elicited by mere matter, even when clothed in its most 
erfect forms and proportions. This truth is recognised by 
ugler, who, in speaking of the school of painters named Na- 
turalisti, from their copying nature too servilely, says,—‘ The 
forms which they bring before us are not those of nature ina 
refined state, like those of the great masters in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—a nature in which beauty is the evi- 
dence of moral harmony, and the feelings of love or hatred seem 
the indications of a godlike energy.”* There is profound truth 
in these remarks ; but I find that, while an indefinable quality, 
called “ character,” is highly appreciated by critics and modern 
artists, some of them sneer at works expressing individual or 
combined emotions, or distinct intellectual action. The un- 
initiated public and such persons are at open war on the merits 
of works of this kind. For example: there is in Imhoff’s 
studio here, a group of Hagar and her son in the desert, which 
tells the story of her sufferings in the most pathetic manner. 
Her son lies extended at her feet, supporting himself on one 
arm, and with the other presents a vessel to his mother, implor- 
ing her for water. The earthen bottle, in which she had car- 
ried this necessary of existence, hangs in her hand with the 
neck downwards, indicating that the last drop is drained. The 
boy is dying from thirst and exhaustion, and the mother stands 
beside him, thevery personification of maternal affection, almost 
sinking under despair. Unsophisticated yet educated women 
have wept in looking on this group ; but some artists condemn 
it as a work belonging to a low style, aiming at creating inte- 
rest by an appeal to common, not to say vulgar feelings, instead 
of resting its claims exclusively on beauty of form and propor- 
tion. I do not pretend to decide on the abstract artistical 
merits of this group, and introduce it merely as an illustration 
(confessing, however, that it deeply interested me); and remark, 
that while I consider mere mental expression, without purity 
and beauty of form, to be far short of the highest merit in a 
picture or statue, yet I cannot place form alone, without ex- 
pression, above it. The combination of the two qualities is 
necessary to constitute a perfect work. This truth will be ad- 
mitted in words by many artists who aim at practising it; but 
generally speaking, modern Italian painters and sculptors be- 
stow more attention on beauty of form and proportion, than on 
expression. I ascribe this state of things to the want of a 
philosophy of expression—in other words, of a true philosophy 
of mind; and this again to the want of a knowledge of the 


* Hand-book of Painting, p. 413. 
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functions of the brain, and of its influence on the forms and ex- 
pression of the body. It strikes me, also, that expression. is 
more valued and cultivated by foreign than by Italian artists 
of the present day. 

As the relative importance of expression and form is dis- 
pan I beg leave to add a few illustrations of the rank which 

assign to each. In sculpture, form and proportion are equi- 
valent to melody and time in music. Melody and time are in 
themselves pleasing, because they are addressed to and agree- 
ably excite the organs of Tune and Time: but beautiful forms 
and proportions, as well as simple melody and time, are mere 
elementary sources of pleasure. Harmony in music corre- 
sponds to grouping in forms; we bring together, in the one 
instance, sounds, and, in the other, forms, that are accordant. 
Even, however, when we proceed to produce harmony and 
grouping, we advance only one step above the elements of 
music, painting, and sculpture ; for these acts imply merely 
putting simple elements agreeably together, which is done by 
the aid of Comparison, in addition to Time and Tune, or to 
Form and Size. But forms and proportions, and also notes, 
stand in such a relation to the other mental faculties that they 
are capable of expressing their activity. Deep low tones ex- 
press the activity of the animal propensities; they are their 
natural language ; and it is said that lions and tigers become 
excited and enraged when they hear them. Soft and rich tones 
are the natural language or expression of the moral sentiments; 
while clear cold silvery notes express intellectual conceptions. 
Now, I believe that I am justified in saying, that when a musi- 
cal composer, to the purest and richest melody, and the most 
perfect harmony, adds forcible and clear expression of the 
various mental states which agitate and delight the soul, he 
realizes the grandest aims of his art; and that, of all these at- 
tributes, the last is the highest and most powerful in its effects. 
Melody, harmony, and time, when expression is omitted, may 
delight the connoisseurs and artistes in music, in whom the 
organs of Time, Tune, and Comparison are highly cultivated, 
who appreciate difficulties in composition and execution, and 
admire skill in surmounting them: but a general audience 
brings to a concert only the. propensities, sentiments, and in- 
tellectual faculties in their common state of activity; and as 
the propensities and sentiments are by far the most active and 
influential of all the faculties, expression of emotion alone will 
deeply interest and delight them. In like manner, while 
beauty and proportion of form will gratify the connoisseur and 
artist, and all in whom the organs of Form, Size, and Ideality 
are large and well cultivated, they, if standing alone in statuary 
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or painting, will fail to rouse emotion or excite vivid pleasure 
in the spectators generally. The reason of this is obvious. 
Form and proportion, besides their elementary powers of 
pleasing, are also, like melody and time, instruments of ex- 
pression. For instance, Retzch’s illustrations of Shakspeare, 
and Flaxman’s designs, in addition to great purity and grace 
of form, embody sentiment, emotion, and intellectual power ; 
yet they are mere outlines, mere assemblages of forms and 
proportions. If, then, forms and proportions are instruments 
of mental expression, I ask, on what principle can it be main- 
tained that they, in their elementary condition, can ‘ever ac- 
complish as much in art, as when, with all their native excel- 
lencies undiminished, they are also made to express the loftiest 
eonceptions and emotions of the mind ? 

Assuming, then, the importance of expression in statuary 
(and the same remarks apply to painting), I proceed to inquire 
into the philosophy of expression. Ifthe human body is really 
the Temple of the Mind, it is reasonable to expect that every 
part of it will express the character, or some quality of the 
character, of its inmate. Accordingly, in my last communica- 
tion I pointed out some important relations between particular 
corporeal forms and particular mental endowments ; and in 
continuing the subject, I may be obliged to repeat some of my 
former remarks, for the sake of connection. $ 

To express generally strong mental power,—animal, moral, 
and intellectual, —the head must be large in all its regions. 
Raphael, by means of that wonderful instinct, or accuracy of 
observation, which led him so generally to truth, seems to have 
felt this connection; for I have found, that, as a general rule, he 
bestows amply developed brains on those characters to whom 
he attaches interest and importance in his pictures. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, he fails to observe this rule. Andrea del 
Sarto, on the other hand, occasionally paints saints and patri- 
archs with brains below an average in size ; and the diminished 
expression of mental power and dignity is at once felt, even by 
observers who do not know whence the difference between the 
effects of Raphael’s pictures and them proceeds. This, how- 
ever, is only one cause of their inferiority ; but it is a marked 
one. 

To express general feebleness of mind, the three regions of 
the head should be small: the celebrated Venus de Medici is 
defective in this particular. The brain is too small even for 
average mental power: the limbs manifest more mind than the 
head. When the general size is much diminished, it expresses 
idiocy; and when too much increased, it indicates cretinism 
or other forms of disease. 
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To express great animal propensity, the base and lower 
hinder parts of the head should be enlarged ; to express great 
moral excellence, the coronal region ; and to express great in- 
tellect, the anterior lobe. These rules have generally been ob- 
served by Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael. In Leonardo's 
celebrated picture of ‘ The Last Supper,” the head of Christ 
is the highest in its forms and proportions; that of St John 
the next; that of St Peter is inferior; and that of Judas the 
lowest—judging of them according to the rules now expounded. 
“ The Last Supper” has been sadly injured by time and inju- 
dicious repainting ; but with all its imperfections, the observ- 
ation in Murray’s Hand-book is correct, that ‘‘ the best copies, 
the best engravings which we have of this painting, convey only 
an imperfect notion of its beauty ;” and, I may add, for a very 
good reason—they are not true. The artists who copied it 
seem to have had no correct conception of the meaning of the 
forms and expressions which Leonardo has given to his heads 
and figures ; and they have transferred them to their own can- 
vass much in the same way as a printer's compositor transfers 
to his own sheets, the text of a book the language of which he 
does not understand. The difference between an m and an n, 
or between an e and a c, appears to the eye of the compositor 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible; the words, in point 
of form, look so much alike, that he perhaps never dreams of 
the change which the substitution of the one letter for the other 
makes in the sense. So is it with the copying artist who does 
not understand the principles of expression. He omits a line 
here and adds a line there, deepens a shadow or increases a 
light, all so slightly, that he is unconscious of any deviation 
from the original ; yet the instructed critic unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces that he has changed the character. Leonardo’s head 
of Christ is not a highly imaginative representation of pure in- 
tellect and moral sentiment ; it does not express the divinity 
so much as the humanity of the Saviour. It is a bona fide 
human head, in form, expression, and colouring. I have seen 
its type in nature, and recognised the expression which it bears. 
The temperament is nervous-sanguine; the head is large; it 
is of full breadth at the base and sides; the moral region is 
very large; and the anterior lobe is long, broad, and high. 
The head reclines slightly to the left side, and the eyes look 
down. Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, and Venera- 
tion, are large, and the countenance expresses the action of 
them all. It is sad, meek, resigned, benevolent; shut up 
within itself, with closed lips; yet full of deep interest. The 
ample development of the basilar and lateral portions of the 
brain, gives it a human character ; yet all its earthly elements 
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are so thoroughly imbued with moral excellence and intellec- 
tual power, that the combination is in the highest degree ele- 
vated and impressive. Nod/e is not the term by which to de- 
signate it; it is too meek, too good, too unselfish, to be pro- 
perly described as noble. It is more ; it is generous, benignant, 
patient, sad, and intellectual, bowed down with sorrows not its 
own; and altogether like the purest and best of the genus 
Man, visited, but not broken down, by sorrow and suffering. 
It is the humanity of the figure which renders it so intensely 
interesting. The head of St John is not so large; it repre-. 
sents the moral and intellectual organs as predominating, and 
the countenance conveys the corresponding expression of sweet, . 
soft, gentle goodness, of devotion, affection, and intelligence. 
In the head of St Peter, the posterior lobe of the brain is en- 
larged, representing Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firm- 
ness more developed ; but still with a large anterior lobe and 
well-developed moral organs. His expression corresponds to 
this combination. It is decided, passionate, and powerful. The 
head of Judas has the mass of the brain behind the ears, a 
low forehead, and deficient coronal region ; with a harsh, selfish, 
villanous expression of countenance. It is such powers of com- 
bination that indicate the master-mind in the artist. This 
picture makes an indelible impression on every cultivated and 
well-eonstituted beholder; and why does it do so? All its 
elements are frue to nature, and the combination of them is ac- 
complished with consummate skill. We can now point out i 
what this truth consists: it has long been seen and felt, but 
rarely successfully analyzed. I could fill a whole number of 
your Journal with criticisms of this description ; but the pre- 
sent one, I hope, will sufficiently indicate the ideas which I 
mean to convey. 

In the next place, to express great individual mental power, 
or deficiency in an individual power, the corresponding or 
must be represented large or small in the head. [I lately called 
on an artist in this city, and found him engaged in drawing a 
noble figure, the size of life, full of intellectual power, dignity, 
and grace. He asked my opinion of it, and I conscientiously 
expressed my astonishment at his success, but added that some- 
thing was still wanting. He said, that he felz this to be the 
case ; that it did not come up to his own imagination of the 
figure, yet he could not discover in what its defects consisted. 
I remarked, that, in the first place, the line of the head back- 
wards from Veneration descended, indicating deficient Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, while the countenance and attitude expressed 
both qualities strongly present. He raised that line, and added 
to the mass of brain in the region of these organs ; and acknow- 
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ledged at once, that this was one step towards realizing his in- 
ward feeling: it gave harmony tothe expression of dignity and 
determination in the face and head. Secondly, he had made 
the perpendicular line of the chin a little prominent and curved : 
I pointed out that predominant Firmness compresses the chin, 
renders its outline straight, and draws it in towards the neck. 
He made this change, and found the harmony of expression 
increased. Thirdly, he had represented part of the hair as 
strong and stiff: I pointed out to him that he had drawn the 
nervous and sanguine temperaments powerfully expressed, and 
given age to his figure ; and that, in such circumstances, the 
hair in nature is extremely fine and flowing. He altered this, 
and, by the change, saw the countenance and hair rendered 
more perfectly harmonious. I need not enlarge on this sub- 
ject ; suffice it to say, that this artist, who is a man of great 
talent, expressed his surprise that knowledge of this kind should 
exist, and yet be known to so few artists! My own cerebral 
organization renders me incapable of drawing the simplest ob- 
ject correctly (which I told him): yet the knowledge of Phre- 
nology enabled me to point out to him where lines were want- 
ing, or erroneously added; by aid of which information his 
practised hand brought forth the very character that had ex- 
isted in his own mind, as matter of feeling or impression (so 
he described it), but which he had in vain laboured to embody 
on the canvass to his own satisfaction. 

I do not mean to insinuate that a knowledge of these rules 
will ever prove a substitute for genius, or enable an ordinary 
artisan to compose a perfect statue, or paint a first-rate pic- 
ture, mechanically, as the blacksmith produces patent locks or 
steelyards by rule. All I anticipate is, that they will serve as 
guides to enable genius to realize successfully its own inspira- 
tions. They will reveal to the artist a precise knowledge of 
the elements, and their relations to each other, by the combi- 
nation of which he may produce great works; but the power 
of wielding the elements themselves, and of combining and 
applying them, will depend on his own genius and acquire- 
ments. 

I have already alluded to instances in which men of great 
talent and extensive experience have failed in their works 
from ignorance of the signification of the elementary forms 
which they combined ; and I could add others. One, which 
forces itself on my recollection, I shall here notice very briefly. 
In the studio of a sculptor here of considerable réputation, I 
have found the same forms of the head and features and 
limbs, only slightly modified, pervading nearly all his ideal 
figures. He has filled his mind, apparently, with strong re- 
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collections of the Greek form of head (and head-dress ir 
females), eyebrows, nose, mouth, cheeks, chin, trunk, and 
limbs; and these are reproduced in every figure, whether it 
be Psyche or Venus, one or other of the Graces, Juno or 
Flora. There they stand, like twin-sisters, every one very 
beautiful in form and proportion, very classical, but shewing 
very little of the beautiful variety of nature. When ranged side 
by side, they look all artistical. It is probable that when the 
constituent elements of a high and refined nature shall be 
generally known, the want of individual character and variety 
in these and other figures of the same class, will be recognised 
as a defect. That they are graceful and beautiful in form can- 
not be doubted, and this will render them always valuable ; but 
the beauty of an artificial combination of forms, repeated and 
repeated till it produces satiety, and excites the idea of poverty 
of invention, is a slender foundation on which to build for 
lasting fame. 

As a contrast, I may mention, that I was struck with the 
truth of the individual character exhibited in the heads and 
physiognomies of a large collection of portraits of eminent 
men, drawn by a German artist resident here. They spoke 
the language of nature so strongly that they vouched for their 
own accuracy. He told me that his father, who was a painter, 
attended Gall’s lectures in Germany, and gave this counsel to 
him when entering on the same profession :—“ Study Phreno- 
logy for the sake of enabling you to draw the head accurately : 
every line of it has a meaning.” My informant, the son, fol- 
lowed this advice, so far as to study and represent the forms 
and proportions of the head with the same care as he does the 
features of the face ; and hence has come the truthfulness which 
I have just mentioned. If these minute forms and proportions 
in the head convey a strong expression of truth in portraits, 
they cannot be unimportant in ideal sculpture and painting. 
Their significancy is felt even by persons who are strangers to 
Phrenology ; while to the phrenologist they are the speaking 
tongues of Nature. To please cultivated minds, the ideal 
figure must represent Nature in her truth and beauty; and 
this can never be accomplished by suppressing or changing, 
arbitrarily, her most significant elements of expression. Of 
all the artists whose works I have observed, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael are the most pre-eminent for attention to true 
individual forms and proportions in the heads of their figures. 
No critic of taste can accuse them of representing common- 
place or vulgar nature; yet they have embodied individual 
nature with an extraordinary fidelity. Their genius seized 
the special forms and proportions which are constantly con- 
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nected in living men with special mental qualities ; and these 
forms and proportions they embodied faithfully, elevating only 
the style, but rarely changing the type. Leonardo’s head of 
Judas, for example, (copied in my phrenological works as an 
example of the bilious temperament,) is characterized by the 
indications of low reflecting intellect and deficient moral sen- 
timents, and by a great development of the organs of the pro- 
pensities and lower sentiments situated behind the ear: it is 
the head, therefore, of a low, selfish character. But it is not 
a vulgar head, and not a brutal head ; there is the same qua- 
lity about it which we find in Milton’s Satan ; he is a power- 
ful, and not a mean, creeping, or sneaking scoundrel. In 
short, Leonardo and Raphael communicate force, power, and 
elevation to their heads, all natural as they generally are ; and 
this is the achievement of genius. 

The next point to which I advert is the natural language of 
the faculties, as it exhibits itself in the attitudes of the whole 
person, and in the play of the features of the face. This is 
what is generally understood by expression. The actor exhi- 
bits it on the stage ; the caricaturist, by exaggerating it, pro- 
duces his most powerful effects ; and the sculptor and painter 
deal with it, more or less, in their ideal figures. It is matter 
of controversy, however, among critics, how far the latter ar- 
tists can, with advantage, avail themselves of it in works of 
the highest order. The Dutch painters and others who re- 
present humble life, employ it largely; but the highest au- 
thorities regard it as an element which must be very sparingly 
introduced into historical painting and classical sculpture. 

In my previous communication (page 137 of this volume) I 
mentioned, that the philosophy of the natural language of each 
mental faculty, as it expresses itself in the looks and gestures, 
is discussed and elucidated in the works of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim, to which I beg leave again to refer. This natural lan- 
guage may appear in an individual in a state of great inten- 
sity, and it then becomes the expression of the passions ; or 
calmly, and it then indicates his habitual dispositions and 
intellectual states. Sir Charles Bell has treated of the nerves 
and muscles of expression; but in consequence of his being 
unacquainted with.the primitive faculties, he has advanced but 
a little way in elucidating the action of these nerves, and the 
forms which these muscles assume in expressing particular 
mental states. He gives a representation, for example, of the 
mode of action of the muscles in laughing and crying ; but he did 
not carry his researches so far as to announce that each faculty 
has a laugh peculiar to, or characteristic of, itself. The laugh 
of Destructiveness is bitter, and that of Self-Esteem is scorn- 
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ful ; that of Benevolence is soft and pleasing ; that of Love of 
Approbation is insinuating ; while that of Secretiveness is 
sly. The laugh of Destructiveness and Self-esteem acting in 
combination is bitter and scornful ; and so forth, in regard to 
the combinations of the other faculties. Each of these laughs 
produces a peculiar action of the muscles and expression of 
the eyes. And the same observations apply to crying, The 
crying of a child, animated by an injury which has roused his 
Destructiveness, is quite different from that of one excited to 
crying by mortified Love of Approbation. Sir Charles Bell 
has given two drawings illustrative of laughing ; one is the 
laugh of the gratified animal propensities acting along with 
Benevolence, and the other that of Ideality, Wit, and Intel- 
lect. The artist who hopes to deal as a master with expres- 
sion, needs to know the forms which nature assumes in all 
those instances; and they are discoverable when the key to 
them is possessed—namely, a knowledge of the primitive 
faculties, and of the peculiar motions and lines by which each 
of them expresses its activity in each of its modes of action 
and grades of intensity. The expression of each, in repose, 
in joy, in sorrow, in a state of offence, in a state of gratifica- 
tion, and in a state of passion, is a modification of its intrinsic 
and unchangeable form: When this last is known, the others 
may be learned ; but when it is not known, the attainment 
of a correct discrimination of them is extremely difficult. It 
is on this account that I have so often repeated that a great 
artist needs to be, not a superficial, but a profound and deeply- 
skilled phrenologist, in order to understand scientifically the 
elements by the combination of which he seeks to found his 
fortune and his fame. 

In judging of expression as an element in works of art, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the results of small organs 
of the faculties in a state of intense excitement, and of large 
organs in the same condition. I have watched on the stage 
an actor with a small brain but very vivacious temperament. 
He was peculiarly zzfense in his scenes of passion and emo- 
tion, but there was not a corresponding amount of mental 
weight and power to add greatness to that intensity. He 
resembled a puddle in a storm. He screamed, gesticulated, and 
roared, and tore the passion to tatters. In short, he endea- 
voured, by motion, striking attitudes, and grimaces, to express 
his own feelings of the character, and he expressed all that 
he really felt—intensity ; for his small brain could not express 
great power. When, on the other hand, the brain is large 
as well as active, the effect is different. Mrs Siddons, in 
some of her grand scenes, combined great power with the 
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most perfect tranquillity. She embodied the emotions in that 
state in which they appear in a great nature; one in which 
inherent power rises up, without agitation, to the exigencies 
of the grandest and most trying situations; in which intellect 
never loses its control; and in which the natural language 
of deep and powerful emotion is depicted on the countenance 
and pervades the body, without breaking up its surface into 
lines and furrows. This calmness of the outward form, while 
gigantic passions are seen within, affords the truest expres- 
sion of the moral sublime. It appears to me that the ex- 
pression of feeble emotion in intense excitement is not adapted 
to sculpture and painting (and this is the quality generally 
meant by critics when they condemn expression); while, on 
the other hand, the expression of great mental energy, in 
deep, yet unruffled intensity, is indispensable to works aspir- 
ing to the highest place in art. A few illustrations will 
render these ideas more clear. 

In the Ambrosian Library at Milan, there is a cartoon in 
black chalk, by Giusseppe Bossi, a modern Italian painter, 
lately deceased : the subject is “ L’Esiglio di Edippo.’’ Here 
the figures stand like actors on the stage, each precise in 
attitude, striking in features, bustling and busy. They have 
the frappant attitudes and forcible external expression of the 
French school, characteristic of small brains in intense ex- 
citement ; and the heads, in perfect harmony with the ex- 
pression, are all under-sized in proportion to the bodies. There 
is an air of smart elegance about the figures, and the drawing 
is good. We see at once that the performers are animated by 
- strong emotions, which are vividly expressed in their features 
and attitudes; but the expression is that of intensity with- 
out depth, in which muscular action takes the place of solid 
mental power. If they were to move, their motions would 
be all rapid and sharp; and if they were to speak, they 
would utter torrents of impassioned words in small voices: 
great mental power, in its expression, is calm, deliberate, 
and deep. There is no want of Concentrativeness in them. 
They are engaged in the scene ; but their mental endow- 
ment is too slender to engage the spectator as deeply as them- 
selves. He is disposed to ask, What is all this small intensity 
about ? 

In the same Library is Raphael’s cartoon of ‘“ The School 
of Athens,” very different in its character from the preceding. 
It represents great-minded and large-headed men, each en- 
gaged with his own weighty subject, expressing in his atti- 
tudes and countenance powerful faculties, intently occupied 
with their proper objects. Raphael presents the natural. 
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language of the faculties in a state of activity and power, 
excluding every trace of feeble intensity and agitation. 
Another striking illustration has just fallen under my notice. 
Signor Tenerani, a distinguished Roman artist, and a pupil of 
Thorwaldsen, has executed a colossal figure of an angel await- 
ing the order to sound the last trumpet, which is to call the 
dead from their graves before the tribunal of their Judge, to re- 
ceive their everlasting doom. A more sublime conception could 
scarcely have been formed, and it is interesting to trace the his- 
tory of its execution. The artist told me that he had made seve- 
ral small models of the figure, none of which came up to his own 
conception of the subject. One of these he shewed me. In 
it the angel has an ample observing and practical, but not a 
large reflecting, development of brain ; 7. e., the lower ridge and 
perpendicular middle region of the forehead are large, but 
the upper horizontal portion, the seat of Causality and Wit, 
falls back and slopes away at the sides. This form indicates 
an inquiring, observing, and practical, but superficial intellect. 
The eyes and head are turned upward, and to the side, in the 
direction of the organ of Wonder, and the expression of the 
countenance corresponds precisely with this combination. It 
is full of eager expectation ; its attention is directed entirely 
outward—it is actually watching for a wonderful event. The 
whole figure is in harmony with the character of the head. 
One arm presses the back of the seat on which the angel sits, 
to assist him in an instantaneous spring to his feet ; the hands 
hold the trumpet short, prepared to raise it in a moment to the 
mouth ; and the legs are placed one partly behind the other, 
calculated .for instantaneous rising. An air of fidgety anxiety 
pervades the whole being. We see a feeble mind, and a small 
brain, intensely excited by the consciousness of its situation. 
In the colossal work, as actually executed, every thing has been 
changed except the original idea. The head nowexhibits a large, 
broad, massive anterior lobe, indicating capacities for the pro- 
foundest thought. The eyes are turned upward, but not outward, 
and the expression is that of Wonder acting along with Venera- 
tion and Causality. The head is not turned to the side, but rests 
perfectly straight; and the countenance indicates profound, but 
sustained and tranquil thought, mingled with an indescribable 
awe. The arms and hands rest on the thighs, and hold the 
trumpet in perfect repose; while the legs are apart, as they 
. appear in a person seated to rest, and not occupied with the 
thought of changing his position. A sublime tranquillity per- 
vades every part, the solemn drapery included. The mind is 
deeply occupied, but not agitated, by the stupendous approach- 
ing event. Its awful results and indescribable sublimity are 
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understood, felt, and expressed, by that head and countenance. 
There is not, in the whole lineaments of the figure, a trace of 
self-confidence, yet it embodies an inherent power and grandeur 
fully adapted to the situation. In the small model the mind 
was feeble, but the emotions were intense, and all was surface 
expression, anxiety, and theatrical effect. The finished work 
embodies the profound emotion of a great and powerful nature, 
in which the inherent strength rises, without agitation, to the 
exigencies of the most trying and awful situations, and in 
which the intellect never for a moment loses its control. The 
exterior calmness and composure of such a mind constitutes, 
as already remarked, the true moral sublime. 

This great work has been executed from inherent judgment, 
without the aid of Phrenology, and bespeaks the highest genius ; 
but near it one finds evidence sufficient of the advantages which 
even such a mind might derive from this science. The same 
artist has represented Psyche, the personification of the soul, 
with a small feeble anterior lobe, moderate moral sentiments, 
and a preponderating hind-head, indicating strong animal pro- 
pensities. The countenance is fine in expression, and the forms 
of the body and limbs are beautiful; but the head detracts 
sadly from the merits of the statue. The celebrated Psyche of 
the ancients, in the Museum at Naples, exhibits a very long 
and large anterior lobe, with the most perfect combination of 
intelligence, moral purity, and feminine loveliness and delicacy, 
that imagination can conceive; and one wonders how, with 
such a model, such combinations as those now mentioned 
could be made by a man of taste, genius, and judgment. Phre- 
nology would not only save him from such errors, but facilitate 
the execution of all his great conceptions. 

The last element of expression requires a more minute elu- 
cidation than some of those already treated of. I again refer 
to the figures and remarks contained in my former paper ; and 
beg leave to recapitulate, that the anterior lobe of the brain 
manifests intellect ; that the fibres which constitute it proceed 
directly to the anterior column of the spinal marrow ; that. 
from this column proceed the nerves of voluntary motion, and 
that these are ramified through every muscle. The nerves 
which give motion to the face come from the same line of fibres. 
The organs of the propensities and of the moral sentiments, also 
send fibres to the vertebral column for motion, and by means 
of them excite the muscles to instinctive movements expres- 
sive of their activity. 

The nerves of feeling transmit no impulses from the brain 
downwards. Their function is limited to conveying sensations 
upwards and inwards to the posterior column of the spinal 
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marrow, and thence to the brain. They act, therefore, as in- 
direct stimuli to the nerves of motion. When the skin is in- 
jured, the sensation of pain is carried inwards and upwards to 
the spinal marrow and brain, and a voluntary movement fol- 
lows, calculated to remove the cause of the suffering, or to 
withdraw or protect the injured surface from its influence. 
The more numerous the nerves of sensation are, the greater 
is the sensibility of the skin and muscles; and the higher the 
sensibility, the more varied and acute are the stimuli sent 
through these nerves to the brain. 

Let us now proceed to trace the influence of the brain on 
the condition of the body. The larger the anterior lobe, the 
greater is the impression of intellectual power woven by means 
of the nerves of motion into the texture of the body. Under 
its influence the limbs are firm, elastic, and clearly defined in 
form, and exhibit a living nervous surface. When the anterior 
lobe is small, and the base and coronal region are large, this 
precise form, elastic texture, and nervous living surface, are 
diminished ; if the coronal region predominate, the forms are 
round and graceful, but the texture is softer and less elastic. 
If the base predominate, the forms are coarse, and the muscles 
are covered with fat, or, if visible, seem to be made of ropes 
and not of silken cords, as in the cases where the anterior 
lobe and coronal region hold the decided pre-eminence in 
size. 

There is a correspondence between the thorax and abdo- 
men and the brain. It is rarely that a large anterior lobe and 
narrow base of the brain are combined with large lungs and 
a large abdomen; and equally seldom that a large base and 
small anterior lobe are combined with small lungs and a small 
abdomen. There is, therefore, generally speaking, a decided 
character pervading the whole corporeal frame of man; and 
every part of its visible surface expresses the quantity as well as 
the quality of the mental power which animates it. To repre- 
sent great moral and intellectual power, grace and harmony of 
form are not of themselves sufficient. To them must be add- 
ed nervous life in the surfaces, elasticity of flesh in the masses, 
precision in the forms; in short, that quality which artists and 
critics recognise under the name of character. I find this qua- 
lity in most of the great pictures and statues; but I have met 
with few artists or connoisseurs who had formed any opinion 
of its causes, and fewer still who saw its relationship to mental 
character and development of brain. A few words may be add- 
ed to elucidate its connexion with the latter. 

Few doubt that the face of a man of great intellectual and 
moral power bears deep traces of thought and feeling in its 
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habitual forms and texture; and that soft, rounded, undefined, 
and lymphatic cheeks, and drowsy eyes, speak of slothful habits 
and feeble intellectual faculties. ‘These effects are produced, 
beyond all question, by the action of the brain on the nerves 
which expand themselves on the face and on the eye. To 
the touch, the skin and flesh in these cases feels different ; 
in the one instance, it is firm, elastic, and responsive ; in the 
other, soft, inelastic, and prone to retain the impression which 
it has received from the. fingers. The same class of nerves 
pervades the whole external parts of the body, and performs 
similar functions in them as in the face; and hence the whole 
body is an organ of expression of themind. Farther, when an 
individual is exhausted by mental efforts and bodily fatigue, 
and sleeps, how strangely is the expression of his countenance 
changed! The forms are now heavy and ill-defined ; the elas- 
ticity of the flesh has departed, and the mind no longer radiates 
from the features. Feel the condition of the thighs, the legs, 
and the abdomen, and in them similar changes will be recog: 
nised, even by touch. Now, what exhaustion of nervous energy 
and sleep accomplish in this case, is produced in a less degree 
by diminishing the nervous power at its fountain-head, namely, 
in the brain, and especially in the anterior lobe, which com- 
mands most forcibly the anterior vertebral column of voluntary 
motion. 

I proceed to offer some illustrations of these principles. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has said, that “ we are sure from expe- 
rience that the beauty of form alone, without the assistance 
of any other quality, makes of itself a great work, and justly 
claims our esteem and admiration.” And, as a strong “ in- 
stance that this excellence alone inspires sentiment,” he asks, 
“* What artist ever looked at the Torso, without feeling a 
warmth of enthusiasm, as from the highest efforts of poe- 
try? From whence does this proceed ? What is there in this 
fragment that produces this effect, but the perfection of this 
science of abstract form?” I reply, with great humility, that 
there is in it an extraordinary expression of mental life and 
energy. Every part of it is alive; and it is this quality which 
gives it such effects. Fearing that my imagination deceived 
me when I first came to this perception, I accompanied artists 
and connoisseurs, jointly and separately, to the Vatican, and, 
after pointing out the quality in question in this fragment, led 
them to scrutinize the expression of the surface of another 
mutilated statue, also of beautiful form, but without nervous 
life; and they recognised the difference. 

“ As a proof,” continues Sir Joshua, “ of the high value we 
set on the mere excellence of form, we may produce the greatest 
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part of the works of Michael Angelo, both in painting and 
sculpture, as well as most of the antique statues, which are justly 
esteemed in a very high degree, though no very marked or strik- 
ing character, or expression of any kind, is represented.” With 
the utmost deference to so high an authority, I am compelled, 
by my own perceptions and convictions (and at the hazard of 
incurring contempt for my erroneous judgment), to pronounce 
that there is a grave error in this criticism. Michael Angelo’s 
statues and paintings are overflowing with nervous life and 
energy, expressive of great mental power in intense action ; and 
it is this quality, more than all the others they possess, which 
has acquired for them their high reputation. Let us select, as 
an example, his statue of “ Christ holding the Cross,” in the 
Church “ S. Maria sopra Minerva.” The form and character 
of the head is low; the forehead is not large; the general 
size of the head is moderate ; and the countenance expresses 
slightly peevishness and anger. The body and. limbs, however, 
are to an extraordinary degree expressive of life and energy ; 
they are, in this respect, of a far higher type than the head. 
Jesus grasps his cross as if he were going to strike with it, or 
firmly resolved to hold it against some one who threatened 
to rob him of it; and his muscles are in consequence in a 
state of vigorous tension, shewing the anatomical knowledge 
of the artist. But more is expressed than mere physical 
strength. Life, energy, mental power, and determination, are 
imprinted on the figure all over (except the head); and, in 
my humble opinion, it is this quality, and not the beauty of 
the forms alone, which arrests the attention and rouses the 
feelings of the beholder. The same remarks apply to his 
celebrated “ Moses” in the Church of “ S. Pietro in Vinculo.” 
The statue is intended to represent Moses when he descended 
from the Mount, carrying the Tables of Stone, and found the 
Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf. It is portentous with 
indignation ; but the wrath is that of a low mind, and the forms 
of the head are low. The countenance bears the expression 
of Amativeness, Secretiveness, and Destructiveness. The 
anterior lobe is very long but narrow, and not high for its 
length. Ideality is small, and the coronal region is deficient, 
particularly in Firmness, while the posterior lobe is large. 
At a short distance, the aspect and expression of the head, 
with its pair of horns to the face, resemble more those of 
a gigantic powerful angry satyr, than those of a high-minded 
and inspired prophet; but in proportion as we recede from the 
figure, and lose the perception of the individual features, the 
appearance becomes more graceful and grand; and the statue, 
being colossal, was intended to be so viewed. The figure is 
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sitting and draped, but the arms are uncovered, and they are 
full of nervous life and energy ; while the attitude and forms 
of the body convey, even through the drapery, the impression 
of a being animated by great mental power highly excited. 
The head, character, and expression, are not in harmony with 
each other, or with the situation ; and, in my humble opinion, 
it is the stamp of stupendous mental energy which chiefly 
gives interest to the work. In short, Michael Angelo, like 
Shakspeare, committed many sins against taste, nature, and 
reason, but communicated to his works such a vigorous cha- 
racter of genius, that it carries them triumphantly down the 
stream of criticism and time, with all their imperfections on 
their heads, provoking partial condemnation, yet ever carry- 
ing captive the sympathies of kindred spirits. 

As a contrast to these, I may advert to one of Canova’s great 
works, the monument to Pope Clement XIII., in St Peters. 
The head of the Pope is full of life and beauty; beneath him, 
on the right, stands a colossal figure, draped, representing 
Religion. Neither the face nor arms of this statue have 
much life. On the left reclines an Angel undraped. The 
forms and proportions of the head, arms, and thighs, are 
beautiful, elegant, and refined ; and the expression of the 
countenance is pleasing. The thorax and abdomen are well 
formed ; but the latter is rather too large for a high character 
of male beauty. The whole figure is remarkably deficient, 
however, in the quality which I name nervous life, energy, 
and sensibility ; and it makes only a feeble impression on 
the spectator, unless he be an admirer of beauty of mere form 
and proportion. At the foot of the monument are two couch- 
ing lions ; and, strange to say, they are instinct with life and 
energy to so high a degree, that, although in a state of per- 
fect repose, they, by this quality alone, distract the attention 
of the spectator from the Angel and Religion, and rivet it 
irresistibly on ‘themselves. The quality of life and animal 
power is woven into their texture, and the effect 1s proclaimed 
by the mnumerable representations in marble, bronze, litho- 
graphy, and engraving, of these lions, which one sees not 
only in the shops of Rome, but all over Europe. The Angel, 
although, in mere forms, far more beautiful, is comparatively 
unknown to fame. 

I may add to these illustrations, a short notice of two cele- 
brated ancient statues,“ The Dying Gladiator” and “ Antinous.” 
It is now generally admitted that the first figure represents, 
not a common professional gladiator, but a noble Gaul in cap- 
tivity, compelled to act in this degraded character. The 
thorax, abdomen, and limbs, all belong to a refined and in- 
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tellectual, but healthy and vigorous man; they are elegant, 
express in form, and replete with nervous life, energy, and 
sensibility. The hands alone are large and coarse, and appear 
unfinished. Michael Angelo restored the right arm, and has 
done it extremely well ; only he has put a little harshness into 
it, which is not found in the statue in general. The head is 
lower in character than the body. It looks like a portrait; 
the breadth is average, and the anterior lobe also is average 
in size and combination, the knowing organs predominating. 
The countenance is not sensual, nor low in expression, but 
strong and rather coarse. All the rest of the head is covered 
by thick matted hair, too coarse for the character of the body. 
This work has been highly and justly praised by Sir Charles 
Bell, for the anatomical and physiological knowledge displayed 
in its forms and attitude; and Byron accurately describes its 
mental expression. The Gladiator is quite abstracted, and 
thinks of objects far away from the scene in which he is dying ; 
while the manly frame expresses pain and ebbing life, not in 
contorted limbs and swelling muscles, but in firm endurance 
and noble resignation. The great characteristic of it (and the 
same remark applies to the ‘“‘Laocoon’’), is the animation of the 
whole figure with nervous life and sensibility, without the ex- 
pression of motion. The musclesare all still, and the position 
is fixed ; yet sensibility and life pervade every portion of the 
body and surface. The only remark that presents itself to 
the disadvantage of this great work is, that in life a head of 
that form is not found in combination with such a body. Tt 
could not supply the high influences which fashioned and still 
radiate from that admirable structure. 

Near this statue is one of Antinous, *“ the favourite of 
Adrian,” No. 13 (p. 94) of the catalogue. This is a fine 
graceful figure ; the forms of the face, thorax, abdomen, and 
limbs, are flowing and elegant, and the proportions are good ; 
but, in point of interest, they are far inferior to those of the 
Gladiator. The limbs indicate a layer of fat beneath the skin ; 
they are not express ; and, compared with the Gladiator’s, they 
are deficient in life and sensibility. They form a striking con- 
trast to these, and serve to exemplify how much less the spec- 
tator is moved by beauty of mere form and proportion, than 
by mental vigour, when combined with fine forms, and woven 
into the texture of the frame. 

Similar observations apply to painting. Small cerebral 
organs, in a state of intense excitement, produce, as I have said, 
great external agitation in the frame: the eyes roll or stare; the 
limbs move rapidly, and the muscles in them, and also in the 
face, rise into sharp lines, giving exaggerated expression of 
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mental emotion. When large cerebral organs are excited, there 
is less“ outward movement ;—but an undefinable expression 
of strength, weight, and depth of passion and of thought, per- 
vades the body. In “ The Crowning of the Virgin,” by Julio 
Romano, in the Vatican, the Apostles stand round the sar- 
cophagus from which Christ has risen (now filled with flowers), 
while Jesus crowns the Virgin in the sky. This picture re- 
presents what in nature would result from small brains in 
intense activity. The eyes stare, the hands are raised, the 
attitude bespeaks violent agitation, the lines of motion are 
sharp; and on scrutinising the faces, there is perceived in 
them a lack of mental depth and power, corresponding exactly 
with the weak nervous flutter of their figures. On one side 
of this picture is the same subject, painted by Raphael when 
he was very young. It is full of grace, playfulness, and fancy ; 
but the youth of the artist is seen in careless drawing in some 
of the figures, and in a great want of mental expression in the 
countenances of one or two, and only a small degree of it in 
those of the remainder, of the Apostles. They are not excited, 
however, like the figures in the picture of Julio Romano; and 
there is no contrast to distress the spectator between the fuss 
of their action and their mental feebleness. On the other side 
of the picture is placed Raphael’s “ Madonna di Foligno,” 
in which the Virgin, St John the Baptist, a Pope and a 
Saint adoring, and a Cherub, form the chief subjects. To all 
Raphael’s grace, purity, and beauty, the picture adds a strong 
and deep. representation of mental power, in calm activity, 
woven into the frames of the three human figures, while a 
kind of celestial vivacity and life seem to shine forth from the 
whole body of the Cherub. The attitudes are those of repose ; 
but the influence of powerful and active brains pervades every 
part. The faces seem actually to live. Next to this picture 
is Raphael’s ‘“‘ Transfiguration,” said to be the greatest pic- 
ture in the world. The first impression which it made on me, 
was far inferior to that which its reputation had led me to 
expect; but I distrusted my own judgment, and sought for 
instruction from artists. I was told that the “ composition,” 
(which means the balancing and arranging of the group of 
figures, so as to combine unity, variety, and harmony), is per- 
fect ; that the drawing of each individual figure is perfect ; 
that the expression of each in relation to his position, atti- 
tude, and character, is extremely fine; and that the lights 
and shadows are managed with extraordinary success. Some 
of these opinions are disputed ; but allowing them all to be 
sound, still the impression on my mind remains, that this is 
not the greatest picture in the world. I can now explain the 
cause of this hesitation in recognising its supreme excellence. 
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The spectators in the picture, and the most prominent of the 
Disciples, are, to a certain degree, in a state of nervous flutter ; 
their looks, attitudes, and gestures, are those of feeble, or at 
least common-place minds, excited and agitated by an event 
which upsets their mental equilibrium. The excitement is 
delicately and gracefully represented ; but it is a very pro- 
minent feature, and is different from that calm, powerful, 
deep expression of perplexity and wonder, which is exhibited 
by great minds. Although some extent of flutter may have 
been natural in the spectators, a more vigorous expression 
might have been given in a great historical picture to the 
prominent Disciples. Those of them who are in repose, are 
more imbued with mental power; but even they, in my 
opinion, are inferior in this respect to the adoring figures in 
the “ Madonna di Foligno.” The “ Transfiguration” was 
the last picture which Raphael painted ; and he did not finish 
it. He died of a rapid fever; but this production conveys to 
me the impression that he was more nervously excited and 
more feeble when he executed it than when he painted the 
= Foligno ;” and that the predisposition to disease was already 
upon him. The great charm of his “ Madonna de S. Sisto,” 
is the embodiment in it of great moral and intellectual power, 
in perfect repose ; and it presents in this quality a striking 
contrast to the mental conditions represented in the “ Trans- 
figuration.” | 

I conclude with a few remarks on the “ Apollo” of the 
Vatican, which is generally recognised as the finest statue in 
existence. In point of form, proportions (except that the 
lower limbs are too long), and attitude, it is difficult to conceive 
any more perfect figure. Tried, however, by the principles which 
I have now ventured to expound, it is not so completely re- 
moved above criticism. The countenance embodies expres- 
sion ; but the precise nature of the emotion or intellectual 
state is so imperfectly defined, that different individuals read 
it differently. The cheeks are deficient in nervous life, while 
the thighs and legs present long graceful lines, very little im- 
bued with that living nervous power, which gives attraction 
to the “ Torso” and “ Laocoon.” It is said that a god should 
not shew the action of a man. But this statue is a personi- 
fication of the god of poctry and music, and these imply mind. 
His body, therefore, should indicate in its nature that high 
quality which is the accompaniment of the human form, which 
he here assumes. I have been told that a theory which con- 
domns the “ Apollo,” stands, itself, refuted and condemned. 
I reply, that the principles which I advocate, allow the highest 
beauties of form, proportion, and godlike dignity of attitude, 
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to the “ Apollo ;” and to minds who require no more, it may 
well appear perfect: But to critics in whom the organs of 
Form and Size are minus, and those of reflecting intellect and 
moral sentiment are plus, and who in consequence delight 
most in expression of mind, and view form chiefly as an element 
of expression, I must appeal against this sentence of condem- 
nation. 

I could add more illustrations, but must reserve them for a 
future communication. Meantime I remark, that the artists 
here to whom I have explained these views, and who recognise 
the qualities described, are divided in opinion concerning the 
condition of the surface in statuary and painting, which pro- 
duces this appearance of nervous life, energy, and sensibility. 
I am pretty certain that it is not elicited by merely bringing 
the muscles into action ; because in the “ Dancing Faun” in 
the Borghese villa, an esteemed work, there is a strong ex- 
pression of motion in the figure, without the quality of great 
mental energy. We see in nature men with small brains and 
active temperaments, often full of quick motions and intensity, 
whom we feel to be “ Slenders” nevertheless ; and this character 
is expressed in the “ Dancing Faun.” Berninis “ Pluto 
carrying off Proserpine,” has the same character in the thorax, 
while there is a higher power of mind in the legs. I seeexamples 
also which shew that it does not depend on a polished or on an 
opaque surface in marble ; for I have observed it present and 
absent indiscriminately in all these surfaces. Physiologically, I 
should conjecture that the numerous nervous fibres which pe- 
netrate the muscles and the skin, when acted on by a large and 
vivacious brain, keep up in these a certain fine and delicate ten- 
sion and flexion, which produce unevenness of surface, but so 
minute, that it is not recognisable by the touch, although dis- 
tinguishable by the eye. On examining the “ Torso” and “ Lao- 
coon,” I observed minute elevations and depressions on the sur- 
face, which broke the reflection of the light, and prevented the 
eye from taking in long, smooth, uniform lines or masses of 
light ; while the “ Apollo,” and several other statues in which 
nervous expression of mental life is deficient, presented those 
long unbroken lines or masses. An eminent sculptor here told 
me, that too high finishing in marbles weakens the expression 
of life. A smooth surface of long unbroken lines of light in 
painting also is inexpressive. But in addition to the qualities 
of the surface, whatever these may be, a certain modification 
of form seems to be also necessary in the limbs, thorax, and 
abdomen, as well as in the face, to express mental power. 
These, however, are inquiries more suited to practical artists 
than to the speculative critic. : 
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In submitting the remarks contained in this and my pre- 
vious letter to the consideration of your readers, I beg to men- 
tion, that, while I have endeavoured to avoid theorising, and 
to record conclusions suggested by observed facts; yet the 
line of inquiry is so new, opportunities of observing the actual 
connexion between particular forms of the brain and par- 
ticular textures and conditions of the body are so difficult to 
be obtained, and statuary and painting frequently present 
such wide divergences from nature, that I am deeply impres- 
sed with my liability to err. In regard to the most important 
facts and conclusions, however, I have sought for the aid of 
artists capable of correcting my impressions, and for the judg- 
ment of friends labouring under no bias; and I have also, 
again and again, at the distance of weeks and months, visited 
and examined most of the objects described, and have thus 
endeavoured to cultivate truth to the best of my ability. I 
shall be ready to consider attentively all objections and counter 
facts which may present themselves, and to rectify my views 
if they shall prove to be unsound. In my next communica- 
tion, I shall examine the relationship between the develop- 
ment of the brain and the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and some other artists, so far as accessible facts enable me to 
proceed ;—meantime remain, &c. 


GEO. COMBE. 


II. A Glance at the Imperfections of Phrenological Casts. By 
Mr E. J. Hytcne. 


As it is desirable to see every obstacle removed which im- 
pedes the study of Phrenology, I was glad to read Mr Adams’ 
reference (Phrenological Journal, vol. xv., p. 283) to the in- 
conveniences which attend the present mode of cast-taking. 
In numberless instances, casts form our only source of phreno- 
logical observation; and every cast is a new fact in the 
science, and must either confirm or correct former impressions. 
But, so long as the present inconveniences exist—excessive 
heat, and the prevention of free respiration—we shall be com- 
pelled to forego the collection of many illustrations of a strik- 
ing character. Indeed, of persons who are liable to determi- 
nation of blood to the head, it may be predicated that the ex- 
tra heat of the brain, and the increased circulation of the blood 
therein, render the process highly dangerous. So also, per- 
sons in whom the organ of Cautiousness predominates, become 
so nervous, that the features are distorted, and, by the mus- 
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cular contortions, the very character of the head becomes 
changed. 

But, after all, the inconvenience is not the greatest defect 
in the present mode of casting. Casts are often so inaccu- 
rate in the situation of certain organs, that it will depend upon 
the circumstance of the opinion being derived from the head 
or cast, if two phrenologists shall arrive at the same or differ- 
ent results. I have known Mr Deville to deliver one opi- 
nion, and another manipulator a totally different one, respect- 
ing the development of specific organs ; and, what rendered 
the discrepancy more striking, organs that were decidedly 
small in the head were pronounced large. Subsequent en- 
quiry, however, revealed the source of the error ; for one had 
judged from the living head, and the other from the cast: in 
the one case, therefore, the thickness of integument had 
been appreciated, whilst in the other, the space of deficient 
organs had been so filled up, through the surrounding in- 
teguments being in-compressed during casting, that no clue 
was left. An illustration of this source of error came under 
my notice some time since. Having met with a case of small 
Weight, in which the organ was so defective as to cause a 
pea-like cavity over its site, I was desirous to have a cast 
taken as a peculiarly striking proof of the functions of that 
portion of the brain. But, when the cast was taken, to my 
surprise I found the signs of a very large organ. It appears 
that, in the person referred to, the integument over the su- 
perciliary ridge is very thick and abundant; the adjacent or- 
gans, moreover, are large ; and hence I presume that the in- 
tegument was forced into the cavity during casting, and there- 
by the surface between Size and Colour rendered perfectly 
smooth. Now, had an opinion been derived from the cast 
alone, the facts which I had accumulated for years would 
have been discredited ; and the anti-phrenologist might have 
cited the case as a proof that there is no connection between 
the organ called Weight and the appreciation of gravitation. 
So, again, a friend, who has a noticeably deficient organ and 
desire of acquisition, had his cast taken, and nothing could 
differ more than the cast and the head, as respects the size 
of this organ. He is of the bilious or muscular tempera- 
ment. The temporal muscle is very thick and broad, and 
when his teeth are clenched the muscle necessarily swells out- 
wards, and becomes fully developed. The consequence is, 
that the region of Acquisitiveness becomes prominent when- 
ever the muscle is exercised. As in nature, so in casting; 
the compression of the jaws rendered the muscle rigid ; and, 
as it gradually rounded off, there was no clue to the change 
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in apparent development produced by the muscle ; and thus 
the small Acquisitiveness appeared very large. In most cases 
this misleading influence of the temporal muscle extends to 
Constructivess and Tone, and in many even to Wit and Ideal- 
ity. This does not happen so much with the nervous as with 
the bilious ; for I have observed that, in nine cases out of ten, 
the bilious have the temporal, as well as other muscles, in 
greater power, and that these are brought into action and ri- 
gidity sooner than in the other temperaments. This muscle 
often assumes a rope-like shape, and then there is a clue to its 
existence even in the cast ; but, occasionally, it gradually ta- 
pers off, and then most of the organs under its site are appa- 
rently enlarged. 

The fact that the apparent size of the organs can be altered 
in the process of casting, is generally recognised as re- 
spects the organ of Language. Hence, when reading deve- 
lopments deduced from casts, we often find the size of Lan- 
guage reported us “ uncertain.” This uncertainty is occa- 
sioned principally by the greater or less thickness of the upper 
eyelid and the adjacent integument, which become more pro- 
minent during casting. I have reason to believe that this de- 
fect occurs less evidently in the nervous than in the bilious or 
lymphatic temperaments. The physical habit of the lympha- 
tic is gross and replete with fat, and the integument over and 
surrounding the eyelid partakes of these characteristics. The 
integument of the nervous, however, is thin and fine, and the 
eye is seldom rendered prominent in a cast; but, on the con- 
trary, usually appears sunken. The result is, that in the cast 
of the lymphatic, we generally find the signs of a large organ 
of Language,—and the mere existence of that temperament 
should lead us to guard against the misleading signs by the 
probability of their existence. Still, however, the uncertainty 
remains ; and I should feel disposed to put little confidence 
in a manipulator who should dogmatically assert the size of 
Language, when inferred from the cast and not from the head. 

Another unsatisfactory particular connected with casting, 
is, that erroneous notions are imparted respecting the size of 
the head. Whether it is occasioned by the expansion of the 
plaster-of-Paris, first in the mould, and then. in the cast, it 
is,for others to determine; but; whatever be the cause, of 
this fact there can be no doubt,—the cast is always larger 
than the head. Iam not aware that the exact increase 
has been stated; but I have found, on measurement, that 
whilst the circumference of the cast was 23 inches and a quar- 
ter, the living head was only 22 inches. The difference is 
striking; but, were it even less, still, when we consider the 
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additional energy conferred by every extra inch of healthy 
brain, we shall perceive how different will be our estimate of 
cerebral power, according as we judge from the head or the 
cast. This evil becomes increased when a cast is taken from 
a cast ; for, the expansion still proceeding, cast by cast, a me- 
dium head would at length be increased to any given size. It 
is, therefore, no mean desideratum to see this defect removed ; 
but meanwhile, our judgment must be inaccurate if we do not 
allow for the enlargement predicated. 

Another defect still may be noticed, namely, that, from the 
position of the head during casting, there is a liability to make 
the superciliary ridge protrude beyond the natural degree. I 
have seen in many casts such a great difference in this respect, 
that the shape of the forehead was entirely altered; and, almost 
in every cast, the natural facial angle is destroyed by the pro- 
minence given to the lower part of the face. So much of the 
character depending on the relative size of the perceptive and 
reflective groups, it becomes evident that if their proportions 
be altered, it is impossible to form an accurate judgment as 
to the intellectual qualities ; for we ascribe a preponderance 
to the perceptives which they do not possess in the individual, 
and we find little trace of that tendency to reflection which 
modifies, if it does not subdue, the power of perception. 

Again, it is an important defect in casts, that they give us 
little aid in determining the temperaments. True, in most 
cases, one temperament may be traced ; but where there are 
mized temperaments—in other words, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred—our judgment is likely to be incorrect. The 
bilious is the temperament generally presented in casts, there 
being traceable in most cases that austere rigid suffering ex- 
pression, which is the pathognomical sign of the bilious con- 
stitution. In fact, this temperament often appears in casts 
when it cannot be traced in the individual. Thus, in a col- 
lection of 150 casts, composed equally of men of talent and 
men of ordinary character, no less than 110 indicated the pre- 
dominance of the bilious temperament,—a proportion which 
far exceeds what we find in society. Next to the bilious, the 
temperament most readily traced in casts is the nervous. But 
if with this temperament there be combined the bilious, the 
latter will apparently predominate, although in reality the 
nervous preponderates. The chief index in casts to the ner- 
vous temperament, is that “lean and hungry look” which is 
the physiognomical expression of the living man. The lympha- 
tic is also definable in casts; for the peculiar expression of the 
lymphatic—sleepiness and stolidity —is communicated to the 
plaster. But I have rarely seen a cast in which the sanguine 
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temperament was well defined, especially if blended with the 
bilious. The animation of the sanguine is noticeable, but how 
rarely is it communicated to the rigid material! It is, how- 
ever, the want of the signs of blended temperaments, and so 
marked as to enable the observer to learn the proportions of 
each temperament, which we feel in casts. Often the bilious 
is alone seen when there is an equal admixture of the sangui- 
neous; and when the sanguine and lymphatic are blended in 
the man, we rarely can trace in the cast any other tempera- 
ment than the lymphatic. It is true, that delicately combined 
temperaments, the nervo-sanguine-bilious for instance, are 
often difficult to discriminate, even in the living man ; but yet 
a close observer will generally find such signs as leave little 
doubt as to the relative proportions of each. It is also true, that 
in a.cast we cannot have those physical signs—such as colour, 
and fineness of skin—which are presented by the individual. 
But colour is not the only or the chief sign of temperament : 
each has its own pathognomical expression ; and this, inas- 
much as it is irrespective of colour, we ought to find conveyed 
by the cast. What, then, we require, is, not a repetition of 
the bilious temperament, but a representation of that expres- 
sion by which we discriminate the combined temperaments in 
nature. . 

Many other facts might be adduced, but I trust it is fully 
shewn that, for scientific purposes—the first element of which 
is certainty,—the mode of casting needs improvement. Re- 
garded merely as illustrations to exhibit on lecture-tables, little 
need be said upon their defects ; but when we come to predi- 
cate individual development, it is essential that the foundation 
of our inferences should be correct. For organs like those of 
Acquisitiveness and Ideality, and the powerful faculties which 
are located under the superciliary ridge, are too influential to 
permit error in judgment to be unimportant. And if to this 
we add the influence of the temperament in modifying cha- 
racter—imparting, as it often does, those delicate shades which 
frequently constitute the essential difference of one man’s mind 
from another’s—it becomes obvious, that to obtain a clue to 
temperament is to acquire a pre-requisite, without which 
manipulation must necessarily be imperfect. Our practical 
men, therefore, could not exert their abilities more beneficially 
for Phrenology, than by directing their attention to this subject ; 
for, haply, means may be discovered of remedying some, or 
perhaps for removing all these defects. 


Feb. 6. 1844. 
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[ The subject of the foregoing communication is so important, 
that we have long contemplated the publication of some re- 
marks upon it. Much of what is so well stated by Mr Hytche 
had forced itself on our attention ; and the difference between 
the sizes of originals and casts had been pointed out by Mr 
Prideaux in the Zoist, No. II. About eight years ago it was 
announced, that a new machine for taking casts, called the 
phystognotype, had been invented by a gentleman in Paris, and 
we are informed by Sir George Mackenzie that he saw it 
there, and found that it could be successfully applied. in prac- 
tice; it does not appear, however, to have come into use in 
Britain. According to the published account, the machine 
“ is of a very simple nature, and takes the exact imprint of the 
countenance without any disagreeable sensation, by an appli- 
cation of less than two seconds. It is a metallic oval plate, 
pierced with a large quantity of small holes very close together, 
and through each of which a metallic wire passes with extreme 
facility. The impression left is an undoubted likeness, and 
the mask which it produces is a fac simile of the mould. 
Nothing is wanting ; even a vein on the temple is faithfully 
represented.” This description is imperfect; for there are 
two metallic plates, inclosing between them a quantity of 
melted tallow, which, on cooling, fixes the wires in the positions 
given to them by the face. Even in casts thus made, there is, 
of course, the cause of error as to general size, constituted by 
expansion or contraction of the stucco; and it may be, that 
the cooling of the tallow and wires also occasions some de- 
parture from accuracy. In the ordinary process of cast-making, 
incorrectness is apt to arise from imperfect joining of the 
edges of the different parts of the mould. Much may be done 
to prevent displacement of the integuments, by laying on the 
plaster gradually, and allowing its inferior portions to acquire 
some degree of consistence before applying the liquid mate- | 
rial to higher parts of the face. We hope that some compe- 
tent person will carefully make and record ample observations 
tending to shew how far casts may be relied on as accurate 
representations of originals—what is the best method of 
securing correctness—and whether those causes of inaccuracy 
which inhere in the nature of the material are constant and 
uniform in their operation. If they are not so, it is plain 
that no satisfactory inferences can be drawn from slight differ- 
ences between casts of the same head taken at different 
times, and which might otherwise be held to prove a change of 
its size or form. 

The following directions for taking plaster casts, by Mr 
Butler, sculptor, of Gower Place, London, are published in 
the Zoist, No V., p. 40 :— | 
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“In taking casts from the life every precaution is necessary 
to prevent the adhesion of the plaster ; for which purpose a 
strong lather of soap and water is employed, of a consistency 
similar to that used in shaving, or even stronger. With this 
the hair must be saturated and combed or brushed down close 
to the head, after which the soap and water is again applied 
abundantly to the smoothed surface of the hair, and some- 
times, if any doubt exist of perfect security against adhesion, 
the lather may be applied even a third time. 

‘‘In mixing the plaster any earthen vessel may be used: a 
large wash-hand basin will answer well for ordinary purposes. 
Let the basin be nearly filled with water, and the plaster 
carefully and gradually but quickly scattered in with the hand 
until it rise to the surface, when it may be stirred with a com- 
mon iron spoon. Much care is necessary in scattering in the 
plaster in order to prevent the formation of lumps. 

“ It will be understood that the mould must be removed 
from the head in sections. The simplest form of division is 
in two parts; the line of separation running from the throat 
to the back of the head, so dividing the whole into two equal 
portions, For this purpose, and before the application of the 
plaster, a thin string is passed uver the face, dividing it down 
the centre of the nose, and again passing over the head down 
to the nape of the neck. This string will be arranged before 
the plaster is laid on. Divide the plaster into two portions ; 
one of which place in any earthen vessel approaching in shape 
the back of the head, and sufficiently large to admit of im- 
mersion for the greater facility of applying the plaster. The 
person should be placed in a recumbent position, and the 
back of the head immersed in the vessel provided for the pur- 
pose, while the other portion is to be gently but quickly laved 
over the face, previously moistened with a little sweet oil. 
The eyebrows it will be necessary to moisten with the soap 
lather, as also the whiskers and the eyelashes with a little oil. 
The whole of the head is thus covered, the nostrils of course 
being left open; it would however be advisable that novices 
should place quills just within the nostrils to avoid incon- 
venience from want of practice. The mould will be consoli- 
dated by the repeated addition of plaster, until it is of the 
thickness of about half an inch, when it may be divided by 
drawing up the string, which must be done BEFORE the plas- 
ter acquires too great a degree of induration ; after which the 
mould may be removed without difficulty. 

* The greatest care must be observed in casting the ears, 
in order to prevent the plaster from adhering internally or 

even externally. Let the whole of the crevices be well stopped 
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with a mixture composed of soap and oil, of about the con- 
sistency of thick paste ; and it may be well to observe to the 
inexperienced operator, that should any of the plaster form 
internally, it would be productive of at least extreme incon- 
venience. 

“ To take Casts from the Mould.—Immediately after the re- 
moval of the mould, tie it together and saturate it with water 
by steeping it during three or four minutes; and before the 
moisture has disappeared from the surface, pour in at the 
opening at the throat a quantity of plaster of the consistency 
as before, which by turning the mould round must be made 
to flow into every part of it. The plaster will be thus added 
until the cast be of the thickness of about half an inch. When 
this substance has been acquired, let the whole stand for a few 
hours, after which the mould may be removed from the cast 
by the careful use of a mallet and chisel. 

“ The Multiplication of Casts.—Dry the original cast thorough- 
ly ; then with a brush and some boiled oil go over the surface 
two or three times, after which the cast must stand for a day 
or two to allow of its drying, when it will be in a fit condition 
for the formation of the mould. For ordinary purposes the 
mould may be made in three pieces, of which the back of the 
head as far as the ears, but not including them, constitutes 
one, and the face equally divided as before affords the other 
two, an ear of course attaching to each. This operation is 
performed piecemeal. The part receiving the plaster must 
first be thinly coated with a mixture of oil and grease (hogs- 
lard or tallow) to prevent adhesion. When the piece is of 
the necessary thickness, remove it and trim the edges with a 
sharp knife, after which replace it on the cast, and having 
greased the edges proceed to the formation of another portion, 
which of course will adapt itself to the edge already prepared. 
‘When the mould is made, put it together, dry it perfectly, 
then oil it in the manner before described with reference to 
the cast, and in the course of two or three days it will be in 
a fit state for casting, taking care to coat it with oil and grease 
before taking each cast.” —ED. | 


III. Letter to the Members of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the operation of the Poor Laws in Scotland, on the 
condition of the Insane Poor.* 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,— Your labours are about to 
terminate, and will be followed, in all probability, by some 


* This letter, which originally appeared in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Herald of 21st December 1843, is the production of a gentleman whose 
knowledge and experience eminently qualify him to afford information 
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measure calculated to secure adequate relief to the urban as 
well as the rural poor, to equalize the public charitable bur- 
dens, and to atk every cell and garret where poverty hides 
its head and dies. But before this event, so dreaded or de- 
sired, according to the opinions and position of the expectants, 
actually takes place, I would humbly call your attention to 
one helpless and miserable portion of the community, and es- 
pecially of this district—the Insane Poor. Any enactment 
containing workhouse tests, or labour tests, may be very good, 
but will prove lamentably imperfect if it does not embrace a 
provision for the care and custody of this class. It is reported 
that your inquiries have been directed towards these unfortu- 
nate beings, who are citizens without rights, outcasts without 
crime, and children of the commonwealth, without a home or 
a guardian. It is even surmised that in some parts of the 
country your voice has awakened the justice and humanity 
which have slumbered for centuries, and effected a miraculous 
amelioration in the condition of this portion of the poor. There 
is no just ground for hope, however, that such a revolution 
will be general. The interposition of the legislature will be 
absolutely required to accomplish in Scotland what philan- 
thropy has either failed, or never attempted, to do. An act 
of Parliament will demonstrate more clearly and cogently than 
divine or moralist, that it is neither wise nor humane to allow 
hundreds of our fellow-creatures, deprived of reason, to wander 
over the land uncared for ; to drag out a life of misery in dark- 
ness, and dirt, and chains, or to be degraded into domestic 
drudges or drones. 

The object of this communication is to shew that such a 
step is necessary, and how necessary. The evidence shall be 
gathered chiefly from the state of the surrounding district ; 
although a count of the indictment against our good sense and 
prudence may be drawn from remoter scenes. 

We learn from a parliamentary paper, founded upon returns 
made by the clergy in 1818, that, so far as could be ascertained 
(for some parishes supplied no information), there were then 
310 lunatics in the counties of Dumfries and Wigton, and 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Of this number, 24 were con- 
fined in public or private asylums, 88 are reported to have 
been with their friends, and 198 to have been at large; but 
under what circumstances is not stated. Of these, 33 were 
supported entirely, 65 partly, by parishes; and 210 were main- 
tained by their own means, or by their relatives. The most 
recent statistical information upon the subject is contained in 


and counsel upon the subject. We have no doubt that the disgraceful 
state in which the insane poor are still to be found in most parts of the 
country, will soon be greatly ameliorated.—Ep. 
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an interim report of a committee of the county of Dumfries. 
But even this document is dated in 1831, and is founded upon 
imperfect returns. It affords, however, the most accessible 
data, and is in other respects worthy of consideration, as it 
was framed with the view of shewing the necessity and prac- 
ticability of establishing a lunatic asylum in Dumfries, as the 
centre and capital of the south of Scotland. The total number 
of lunatics, or persons of unsound mind, in the three counties, 
is said to have been 333. The distribution and position of 
these are represented as differing but little from what has been 
quoted from the parliamentary paper. It is here assumed 
that 190 derive no benefit from public charity, while 143 are 
dependent, in whole or in part, upon parochial relief. Now, 
there is no reason to suppose that these numbers were exag- 
gerated, or have diminished ; there are, indeed, many reasons 
to fear that the amount of the evil was under-rated, and that 
the increase of the insane has been proportionally greater than 
that of the sane population. This is not the place to grapple 
with the assertion that the high pressure of our social system 
gives an activity to feeling and passion, which outstrips reason, 
and wrecks and ruins the whole mind ; that civilization is but 
a hot-bed for the production of mental disease ; and that it 
will become the duty of governments to provide vast hospitals 
adapted to the rapid and enormous increase of the insane. It 
is sufficient for the present purpose, that twelve years ago there 
were, and it is highly probable that there now are, in this re- 
gion three hundred lunatics without suitable guardians ; that 
about two hundred of these were at large, and mingled with 
their friends, their neighbours, or with the inhabitants gene- 
rally; and that one-half of the whole number were public 
burdens. 

Now, the presence of such a body of insane, and imbecile, 
and degraded persons, certainly tends directly to lower the 
healthy tone of the public mind. It will ultimately be held 
as.an axiom, that it is unsafe and wrong to familiarize human 
suffering. Beggars used to expose their sores. Has charity 
been less gentle, less kind, less liberal, since the ulcers were 
healed, or modestly covered? Let the gaps, and gashes, and 
leprosy of the mind be likewise withdrawn from the public 
eye; let not maniacs be hunted and derided; let them not 
outrage decency. It is not a particularly instructive pursuit 
for our school-boys to watch or imitate the eccentricities, or 
to vex and worry into fury passions of the innocent of their 
native village. Davie Gellatly must not be taken as a type of 
the race. They are no longer regarded with superstitious awe 
or forbearance. Positive and personal terror may be, and is, 
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inspired ; but the solemnity, the sanctity of mental disease is 
obsolete, and with it much of that pious sympathy and solici- 
tude which such a view suggested. 

It is not calculated to improve morals, that half-naked ma- 
niacs should haunt our paths, with the tendencies, as well as 
the aspect, of satyrs. But all this takes place; or, should 
perchance the scandal become intolerable, and rustic delicacy 
wax indignant, these unfortunate offenders are treated asa 
nuisance, and are ordered to be expelled or tied up. Nor are 
they merely the sport or prey of the passions of others. They 
have appetites as well as we. Unchecked, uncontrolled, they 
obey the injunction to multiply ; and, undoubtedly, multiply 
their own kind. They commit murder; they commit suicide. 
They are apt scholars in imitating the vices and follies of their 
rational brethren; while they are inaccessible to the shame, 
the sorrow, or the punishment; presenting the humiliating 
spectacle of drunken, ribald, rebellious maniacs. Reason or 
religion cannot reach them, and they are abandoned to the 
dominion of sin. Their vices may, in fact, be said to be their 
best protection ; for when they violate the law, the law most 
wisely and kindly, but not until the outrage takes place, con- 
signs them to the safe keeping of a jail or an asylum. 

Many of these persons are under the immediate protection 
and supervision of their friends, fathers, husbands, children, 
who may be presumed to be their best, as they are their natu- 
ral guardians. I deny the accuracy of the presumption. The 
confession is humiliating to our common nature—but it is true, 
and it is necessary—that mental disease is regarded by the ig- 
norant, and by many who are not so, with loathing and abhor- 
rence, and leads to disruption and oblivion of all the ties by 
which man and man, the strong and the weak, are, or ought 
to be, bound together. It will be found that this affliction 
establishes a barrier between those most intimately united by 
blood, or interest, or fellow-feeling ; dissolves the contract of 
duty, affection, and honour ; and consigns the sufferer to that 
exile from the immunities and advantages of his position which 
would contribute to comfort, and might lead to cure. Within 
a short period I have seen a maniac, who, bound and galled, 
and cut by his bonds, had been crushed and confined in a 

small hole beneath a stair ; where, although deprived of every 
means to inflict injury, and dependent on those who had shorn 
him of his former powers and privileges, he was shunned by 
his relatives, as the plague-stricken were formerly shunned. I 
know that at this moment there are lunatics immured in cel- 
lars, closets, lofts; that they are allowed to wander nearly 
nude in the pitiless storm ; that a female, who had exhibited 
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much vacillation of purpose and lethargy, was locked up for 
nine months in a garret, and deserted by those who had slept 
in the same cradle; whose bed was unchanged for weeks ; 
whose food was pushed within her reach by a menial. 

But to turn to the experience of a medical man, in a country 
town somewhat smaller than Dumfries. The facts were col- 
lected in 1840, and serve to illustrate many of the evils which 
result from the absence of a proper provision for the Insane 
Poor :— 7 

1. Two respectable tradesmen, whose only crime is insanity, 
are confined in S—— jail, among felons of the worst descrip- 
tion. . 

2. A woman, still very young, has become completely para- 
lytic in her limbs, from having been heavily ironed by her 
parents during a period of at least ten years. 

3. A young man, of great muscular strength, is allowed to 
run about the streets, to the great danger of the inhabitants. 

4. Another powerful young man, but partially disabled by 
the loss of a limb, is also allowed to go at large, and often 
assaults women and children. . 7 

5. A woman, the mother of a family, after suffering every 
privation, and very great cruelty, by personal violence from 
her husband, has at length been sent, by private charity, to an 
Asylum in G 

6. A young man has been confined in a room, without fur- 
niture, for a period of ten years. 

7. A woman, the mother of a family, is allowed to run over 
the country, in a state of utter destitution, and often appears 
in the streets in a state of nudity. 

8, A man, at least 70 years of age, had been chained to his 
bed for a large portion of that time; and his daughter, a 
woman about 45, who has been insane for three years, goes at 
large, quite unprotected. 

9. A woman has been confined in a room for 15 or 20 years; 
and during all this time her cries, depending upon hunger it 
is said, have been so loud as to prove painful and offensive to 
persons passing along the street. 

In none of these cases, was there, perhaps, actual gratui- 
tous inhumanity, or indifference to suffering ; but there was 
gross culpable misapprehension of the nature of the beings 
still claiming protection, if not entitled to companionship ; 
there was pusillanimity, and that cold scepticism of the in- 
fluence of kindness and care, which arrest every endeavour to 
alleviate or remove mental disease. l 

But let it be supposed that the relatives of the insane poor, 
the masters with whom they are bound, the householders with 
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whom they are boarded, were really the most humane and en- 
lightened guardians that could be selected, and let it be in- 
quired, Is the system a cheap one? It is a most expensive 
economy. If of every hundred cases of insanity, thirty-five, 
at a low computation, be curable under proper management, 
it is quite obvious that every effort to obtain the removal of 
the disease, is not limited to the benevolent act of restoring 
reason to the individual, but extends to the relief of the country 
from a positive and permanent burden. If the disease be left 
undisturbed in a hundred pauper lunatics, there is almost a 
certainty that nine-tenths of them become chargeable for life 
as ‘impotent poor ;” whereas if the recognised and approved 
medical and moral expedients be resorted to, there is almost 
a certainty that one-third of them will recover, and be able 
to support themselves. Ifa parish, or parishes, maintain 21 
furious or fatuous persons under the existing law, that num- 
ber would be reduced to 7 by the means now advocated. If 
the cost now is L.210, it would be diminished to one-third. It 
is perhaps true that the lunatic poor may be farmed out, may 
be boarded with their kindred, or kenneled with a keeper, for 
a smaller sum than what is demanded in a well appointed 
hospital. But, first, were large public asylums erected, say 
for 500 inmates, the rate of board could safely be made less 
than what is now exacted; secondly, the labour done by many 
of the lunatics so hired out, and which, in fact, pays part of 
their board, might be rendered available, to a certain extent, 
in lessening the expense of maintenance ; and, thirdly, mo- 
ney paid, as it is now paid, is thrown away: it is a premium 
on the continuance of the disease; it is mot expended upon 
the lunatic. 

In whatever way, my Lords and Gentlemen, pauperism may 
be dealt with, from whatever source funds may be raised, by 
whatever machinery distributed, it is quite obvious and incum- 
bent that these lunatic poor who are described as “ at large,” 
should be housed, fed, treated ; removed from contamination 
and oppression ; and placed in the most favourable circum- 
stances for the improvement or recovery of those faculties 
which would give them the wish and the power to become in- 
dependent. In the epidemic St Vitus’ dance after novelty, 
the craving for new constitutions and organic changes, every 
man has his plan and panacea to patch up and renew some 
particular limb of our body politic. I have mine. 

As if in illustration of the extent and efficacy of voluntary 
charity, suggested although the movement undoubtedly was 
by the neglected condition of its objects, Scotland is already 
provided with seven large institutions for the insane, all ad- 
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mitting paupers, constructed upon approved principles, and 
conducted in a creditable manner, but incapable of containing 
the patients for whom admission is actually demanded, and al- 
together inadequate to receive those who should be isolated, 
and who must be so under any change of law. The Perth 
Asylum and the Crichton Institution, built with the funds of 
private individuals, are full. Montrose Asylum, chiefly the 
fruit of the beneficence of one lady, is overflowing, and adding 
to its accommodation. Aberdeen Asylum, originally erected 
by public subscription, but subsequently enlarged by means 
of a private bequest, is crowded. The Asylums in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, built by public subscription within the last two 
years, have nearly their complement ; and that in Dundee is 
in the same predicament. And yet there must be several hun- 
dred persons of unsound mind roaming at large, for whom 
there is no refuge—no receptacle. My recommendation is, 
that if asylums require to be established for these wanderers, 
they should be connected with those noble establishments. 
Let them be separate buildings ; let the governors be chosen 
according to distinct regulations, from different classes of the 
community, ; let the funds be managed by different officers ; but 
let the executive staff be the same. There is, however, for- 
tunately, no necessity for so complete a segregation. All the 
institutions enumerated receive paupers; and are most hu- 
manely disposed to admit greater numbers, if accommodation 
could be provided without any infraction of their charter. If 
a separate building be necessary, it will, or may, be regarded 
as an extension of the original plan. In the great majority 
of cases the very men who now act as governors of the existing 
asylums would, under any modification of a Poor-Law adapted 
to Scotland, be the guardians of the Insane Poor. And grant- 
ing that these difficulties, and many others which may occur, 
were removed ; granting that an equitable and amicable ar- 
rangement had been entered into, whereby houses for pauper 
lunatics were built with the poor’s funds, in connection with 
the present establishments, the advantages to the country and 
to the public purse would be as follows :—1. The expense 
of a site would be saved. 2. In most cases, the expense of 
ground for gardening, farming, &c., would likewise be saved. 
3. The expense of medical attendance, and of the whole do- 
mestic staff, would be altogether or nearly saved. 4. The 
poor would be secured the best professional assistance—the 
services of men who have devoted their lives to the investiga- 
tion of mental disease, and whose very position is a guarantee 
of eminence or respectability. 
Such, my Lords and Gentlemen, are the statements which 
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I would have had the honour to submit to your consideration, 
had you called before you so obscure a pioneer of improve- 
ment, as your very obedient and humble servant, 

A. B.C. 


DUMFRIES, 24 December 1843. 


IV. Letter from Mr Simpson on Hypnotism, and Mr Braid’ 
Theory of Phreno-Mesmeric Manifestations. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Happening to be in Manchester in March last, 
I had the pleasure of forming the acquaintance of Mr James 
Braid, an eminent surgeon there ; who, as is well known to 
mesmerists and phreno-mesmerists, has gained no inconsider- 
able celebrity by certain discoveries, alleged to have been made 
by him, of the nature and cause of the mesmeric sleep, and 
published, with his proofs, in a small volume, entitled, Neu- 
rypnology, or the Rationale of Nervous Sleep [called also by 
him Hypnotism], considered in relation with Animal Magnetism, 
and illustrated by numerous Cases of tts successful application 
in the Relief and Cure of Disease. As I had read, with 
great interest, Mr Braid’s work, and the summary of his views 
in your Number of January last, I considered myself fortunate 
in obtaining personal communication with him. 

I have to acknowledge much courtesy and attention received 
from Mr Braid, and the greatest assiduity on his part, in in- 
troducing me to his most instructive cases, and candidly and 
clearly submitting to me the proofs of his theory. 

Mr Braid holds that there is at least analogy, if not identity, 
between the mesmeric sleep as induced by others, and the hyp- 
notic sleep, as he certainly more philosophically calls it, as in- 
duced by himself.* This sleep, he alleges, is the result of an ex- 


* In his Neurypnology, p. 21. Mr Braid says:—‘ For a considerable 
time I was of opinion that the phenomena induced by my mode of ope- 
rating and that of mesmerisers were identical ; and, so far as I have yet 
personally seen, I still consider the condition of the nervous system in- 
duced by both modes to be at least analogous. . . . However, from 
what the mesmerisers state as to effects which they can produce in certain 
cases, there seem to be differences sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that they ought to be considered as distinct agencies.” These effects, 
which he has never been able to produce by his mode, he states to be, 
“ such as, telling the time on a watch held behind the head, or placed 
on the pit of the stomach ; reading closed letters, or a shut book ; per- 
ceiving what is doing miles off ; having the power of perceiving the 
nature and cure of the diseases of others, although uneducated in medi- 
cal science; mesmerising patients at miles’ distance, without the know- 
ledge or belief in the patient that any such operation is intended.” It 
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hausted irritability in the motor nerves, and fatigue in the 
muscles, of the eyes ; in which condition the eyes close. No- 
thing more is required than that the patient shall stare steadily 


appears from a paper lately read by Mr Braid at the Royal Institution 
in Manchester (quoted in a subsequent part of this article), that he has 
not yet seen reason to believe in the reality of any such feats as these. 
“There ought, in my opinion,” said he, “to be far stronger evidence, 
and a more extensive series of experiments, and those subjected to more 
searching scrutiny than hitherto, before being received as facts; for to 
me it appears far more probable that the narrators have been deceived 
than that the Almighty would ever delegate to man such dangerous pre- 
rogatives and powers—powers which are quite inconsistent with the se- 
curity and harmony of society in the present state of our existence.” 
He referred, in support of this opinion, to the small number of satisfac- 
tory cases which had been met with of the kind, compared with the 
length of time over which they were spread, and the number of the 
investigators. “Then, again,” he observed, “ there is the acknowledged 
uncertainty of even the most clairvoyant patients, for in general they 
are oftener wrong than right; whereas answers from true perception 
ought always to be right. Nor should we overlook the fact that most 
of their answers are given in very vague language, which may admit of 
very different interpretations. Moreover, in every case of supposed 
clairvoyance which I have had an opportunity of investigating closely, I 
have been enabled to convince the parties that they had been o 
and that the whole was explainable on principles which I shall imme- 
diately point out, and a want of the knowledge of which I believe has been 
the chief source of error in those inquiries. Until cases are investigated 
with due attention to these sources of fallacy, no implicit confidence 
should be piven to the results recorded. For example, General Green 
of Philadelphia, a man of great talents and observation, honoured me 
with a call last summer. He believed his daughter highly clairvoyant, 
and she was represented as such by her mesmeriser; but I very soon 
convinced him they had been mistaken. In like manner, the satisfaction 
of many with the late case of the boy Cooke, at Deptford, who was 
represented as highly clairvoyant, all arose from their ignorance of the. 
sources of error I am about to explain, as a letter from the boy’s master, 
compared with my paper in the Medical Times of 13th January last, clearly 
proves. In another case, published in the Phreno-Magnet, I wrote to the 
operator, requesting him to repeat the experiment, with certain precautions 
I had suggested, and offered L.5 as areward to his patient if successful, or 
to the patient of any of his mesmeric friends who had met with such mar- 
vels; but although it was offered—not as a bet, involving risk to them, 
but as a reward—and I offered them any number of trials, if the first 
proves unsuccessful; while five months have elapsed, still the money 
as not been demanded.” He also appealed to a late investigation, 
made with precautions he had referred to, which had proved one of the 
most noted cases of clairvoyance to be a complete delusion. He said—~ 
ss Amongst the sources of error which should be kept in view whilst in- 
vestigating the subject of clairvoyance, community of feeling, and mes- 
meric intuition—the remarks apply equally to hypnotism as mesmerism — 
the following are the most important :--The extreme exaltation of func- 
tion, at a certain stage, of the organs of special sense, which enables them 
to perceive, through the ordinary media, impressions 80 faint that they 
could not be perceived in the waking condition ; second, the extreme 
docility and sympathy, which gives a tendency to imitate the actions of 
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at an object, animate or inanimate,—the better if a short way 
above the head,—till the exhaustion takes place. It is condi- 
tioned that the patient shall concentrate his thoughts on the 
fixed object, and yield himself implicitly to the operation. 
The nervous system is thrown into a new condition ; and if 
the arms and legs be raised, the pulse speedily becomes greatly 
accelerated, and the limbs, in a short time, will become 
quite rigid and involuntarily fixed. Itis also found that all the 
organs of special sense, except sight, but including heat and 
cold, and muscular motion or resistance, are, af first, much 
exalted, and have extreme sensibility. After a certain period, 
this exaltation of function is followed by a state of depression, 
far greater than the torpor of natural sleep. From this state 
of torpor of the senses and rigidity of the muscles, the patient 
may be instantly brought back to the state of exalted sensi- 
bility, and of extreme mobility of muscle, by a current of air 
directed against the organ or organs wished to be recalled to 
action. By mere repose this effect will in time take place. 
Mr Braid was long puzzled to explain this effect of a current of 
air: a theory has recently occurred to him, which I shall pre- 
sently notice. 

I witnessed the results, now briefly described, but more fully 
in Mr Braid’s work and article above alluded to,* in a number 
of Mr Braid’s patients of both sexes, and had no doubt what- 
ever of their reality. Several of the patients were requested 
by him to throw themselves into the Erena state, without 
any operation of his; which they did by gazing steadily for a 
very few seconds upon a fixed object. Nay, more, if the object 
pue at was another patient’s eyes, the two persons could 

ypnotise each other. This, also, I saw done repeatedly. 
From this reciprocal result, and likewise from the phenomenon 
of self-hypnotism, Mr Braid concludes, as he appears en- 
titled to do, that the nervous sleep of his patients, whatever 
` be its nature, is not produced by any influence, magnetic or 
other, passing from one person to another. This is an immense 
point gained, if gained it be ; for at one step it gets beyond 


others ; third, the extraordinary revivification of memory at a certain 
stage of the sleep, which enables them to remember things long forgot- 
ten in the waking condition ; fourth, the remarkable effect of contact or 
touch in arousing memory; fifth, the remarkable condition of .double 
consciousness, or double personality ; sixth, the vivid state of the ima- 
gination, which instantly invests every idea suggested, or remembrance 
of past impressions, with the attributes of present realities.” On these, 
and other grounds in the sequel, I should humbly hold that the states are 
identical, not merely analagous. 

* See also his papers in the Medical Times of 6th and 13th January, and 
13th and 20th April, 1844. 
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the mystery and magic of Mesmerism, and finishes “ Animal 
Magnetism.” 

Mr Braid informed me—indeed, has stated in his work—that 
he has entirely separated Hypnotism from Animal Magnetism. 
By this I understood him to mean, that he investigates the 
former by its own facts, and independently of the controversy 
on the subject of Mesmerism. He does not, however, say 
that the mesmeric and hypnotic states are essentially and in- 
trinsically different, and does not hold that they are. The 
effects, as witnessed by me, left me without a doubt that they 
are one and the same, only that Hypnotism is the more brief, 
and decidedly the more certain, method of producing what has 
been called the mesmeric sleep. The discovery of the cause, 
at least the commencement, of the hypnotic state, in the affec- 
tion of the motor nerves and muscles of the eyes,—which may 
come to be classed with those brilliant feats of science, which, 
in a moment, unlock a store of Nature’s secrets, and give an 
immense onward move to human knowledge—this observa- 
tion is Mr Braid’s own, safe from either envy or dishonesty, 
whatever may be its consequential value. 

It was during a mesmeric experiment conducted by M. La- 
fontaine—to which, in his then incredulity and disdain, he was 
almost dragged by a friend—that this idea occurred to Mr 
Braid. The steady fixation of the patient’s eyes suggested it; 
and that fixation, which was believed to be for the reception 
of an influence from the eyes of the mesmeriser, but which is 
followed by the same effect when the object is something in- 
animate, not even held by another person, the very mode and 
occasion of the discovery are, to my mind, a proof that, by 
and through M. Lafontaine’s patient’s fixed gaze, and not by 
any influence passing from M. Lafontaine, the said patient was 
hypnotised in Mr Braid’s sense, not mesmerised in M. Lafon- 
taine’s; the actual state being, however, the same in both 
senses. 

Mr Braid exhibited a number of his cases to me both in - 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, and left me convinced of 
the identity of the mesmeric and hypnotic states. The new 
consciousness, to be forgotten on waking up,—the cataleptic 
state of the limbs—the insensibility to pain—and the obe- 
= dience of the faculties of the patient to the impressions made 
upon them by the operator, were, as far as I could judge, the 
same in the hypnotised as in the mesmerised patient. I saw 
no case of clairvoyance, introvision, or reading with the eyes 
bandaged, in Mr Braid’s hands. He himself is incredulous as 
to the reality, at least the alleged nature, of these pheno- 
mena; and some others, especially introvision, as it is called, 
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he imputes to the exalted sensibility of the sense of smell. I 
saw a boy in the hypnotic state restore to several persons, in 
a crowded room, each their own glove, which he previously 
applied to his nose. He followed me, like a questing hound, 
till he found me in a corner, and presented my glove. Mr 
Braid shewed me some instances of the increased sensibility 
of the sense of hearing, in which the slightest whisper was 
heard and answered at the distance of a large room. The 
effects, too, of the currents of air were very striking ; the per- 
ception of them seemed most acute; and he thinks that the 
passes and attractions of the mesmerists owe their effect to 
modifying the air in contact with the body of the patient, and 
producing a stream or current. 

The same boy who, in a large party, restored my glove by 
its odour, walked through and through the company and fur- 
niture, even the footstools, without touching any object what- 
ever; from extreme sensibility, as Mr Braid thought, to the 
state of the air around his body. The blind are believed to 
acquire some degree of the same power. This sensibility to 
the most evanescent impressions on certain senses, accounts, 
on natural laws, in Mr Braid’s opinion, for much of the mys- 
terious influence of the mesmerists. To verify this opinion, 
which seems very reasonable, would require a more extended 
and minute course of observation than my short visit permit- 
ted me to make. 

Mr Braid, I observed above, has ventured a rationale of the 
current of air. This he did in a paper read by him a few 
weeks ago, with great effect, to a meeting of some of the most 
scientific men of Manchester, in the theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution, and reported in the Manchester Times, and also, less 
fully, in the Medical Times of 18th May. The theory is in- 
genious, and I am happy to give it a place in my letter. 

“ At one stage of Hypnotism there is a great exaltation of 
the functions of all the organs of sense, sight excepted, and 
at another all these may be reduced to a state of extreme 
torpor. During the latter condition, a simple waft of wind 
may restore any part from the extreme of torpor to the highest 
state of excitation. Thus the arm may be extended, and in 
process of time the muscular activity shall have reduced the 
limb to that state of rigidity called the cataleptic state; so 
that it is not only held up as it were involuntarily, but will 
offer prodigious resistance before it can be depressed ; nay, may 
actually be so unyielding that it could not be flexed without 
the application of such force as might endanger the integrity 
of the tissues. The arm shall also be insensible to pricking or 
pinching ; but the moment a waft of wind is directed against 
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it, the rigidity ceases, down drops the arm, and the skin is 
instantly highly sensitive to the slightest infliction. This 
extraordinary influence of a current of air puzzled and per- 
plexed me exceedingly. I solicited information on the point 
from all quarters, but no one hazarded an explanation of the 
cause of the phenomenon. However, I have very lately 
arrived at what I believe to be the true rationale of the mat- 
ter; which is this. I have already explained that it is the 
peculiar feature of Hypnotism for the whole energy of the vis 
nervosa to be concentrated on the function in action, so that 
exciting another function is equivalent to suspending the one 
previously in action. Now, by elevating the arm, the attention 
is directed and concentrated on muscular effort, the tone of 
the muscles increases tilla state of cataleptiform rigidity is 
induced, the pressure of the rigid muscles on the arteries and 
nerves interrupts the free circulation in the member ; but while 
the sensation to pricking and pinching diminishes, that of heat 
and cold, if it does not increase, at least diminishes less rapidly. 
Again, by pressure applied to the arm or hand, you offer 
resistance to the rigid muscles of the arm and shoulder, and 
thus you stimulate them to still greater activity ; but a waft of 
wind acts on the sense of heat and cold, which is a function 
of the skin ; and as only one function is energetically active at 
the same time during Hypnotism, directing the attention to 
the skin is equivalent to suspending that of muscular action, 
and, consequently, down drops the arm from tts own gravity. 
This is quite analogous to what happens when a person drops 
anything from his hand dy being suddenly startled. The same 
explanation accounts for the effects of a waft of wind against 
any of the dormant organs of sense, the attention being 
thereby directed to the function of the organs acted upon. It 
is never to be overlooked that at this stage of the sleep the 
acts are voluntary acts, although unremembered by the sub- 
jects when awake ; and that they are regulated in their actions 
by the ordinary laws of sensation and association of ideas, as 
in the waking condition, with this difference, that the quick- 
ness of their perceptions, and tendency to concentrate their 
attention entirely to individual acts, instead of the more dif- 
fusive tendency of the waking condition, give an energy and 
promptness to their actions almost equal to the force of in- 
stinct which we observe in the lower animals. When, how- 
ever, the patient has been allowed to lapse into the deep stage, 
when the sense of heat and cold, as well as sensibility to prick- 
ing and pinching, is gone, these transitions are effected with 
much more difficulty. The patient then requires continued 
wafting for a considerable time, more particularly over the 
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face. The rigidity only yields gradually. Without especial 
attention eer given to the opposite conditions and pheno- 
mena at the different stages of Hypnotism, it is impossible for 
any one to test the subject correctly, or to comprehend what 
he really witnesses.” 

Having thus briefly described what I saw of the hypnotic 
state itself, I beg now to add what I shall call, for distinction, 
the phreno-hypnotic phenomena which I witnessed ; in other 
words, the excitement of mental manifestations by the opera- 
tor. In this field Mr Braid has made another discovery, quite 
as striking as that of tracing the commencement, if not the 
cause, of the hypnotic sleep to the motor nerves and muscles 
of the eyes. He has observed that, in the exalted hypnotic 
sleep, certain of the mental faculties can be called into mani- 
festation, by touching, or, as he calls it, titillating, other parts 
of the body besides the head. Founding on the known fact 
that the trunk and limbs, as well as the face, pathognomically 
express the various feelings, Mr Braid thought that the opera- 
tion might be reversed, and the emotions be excited by stimu- 
lating the parts of the body which appear to respond to them ; 
in other words, that, as the cord must have two ends, one in 
the brain and the other in the corporeal muscles,—the foun- 
dation of what Sir Charles Bell calls the anatomy of expres- 
sion,—stimulus applied to either end would produce the same 
effect. That I may not mistate Mr Braid’s views, I will 
again quote from his recent essay, which, of course, sets forth 
his latest and most matured experience. 

« < The idea occurred to me, that, by titillating certain com- 
binations of nerves, and thus exciting into activity certain 
combination of muscles, by a sort of inversion of the ordinary 
sequence, we might thus, through muscular action, suggest 
to the mind the idea which ordinarily preceded and excited 
the muscular action. This, then, would be a mere inversion 
of the ordinary sequence, the attitude and muscular expression 
of our own body suggesting the idea to our own minds, just as 
the effect is produced through the eyes by looking at any one 
pantomimically expressing any given passion or emotion. It 
is long since it was observed, that any one, in the waking state, 
while assuming and endeavouring to maintain the attitude of 
expression of any passion.or emotion, will soon experience a 
corresponding condition of mind engendered thereby. By a 
series of experiments, this theoretical view seems to be borne 
out ; as I have found that stimulating into activity any class of 
muscles, either in the head, trunk, or extremities, speedily en- 
genders the ideas with which they are ordinarily associated in 
the waking condition. Thus, putting a pen or pencil into the 
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hand excites the desire to write or draw; moving the fingers 
or hand, as if sewing, gives the idea of sewing ; approximating 
the palms of the hand gives the idea of devotion; clenching 
the fist, the idea of fighting; stimulating the muscles of the 
back, pride and firmness; and so on. This, however, is best 
illustrated by experiment, and I shall now proceed to do so, 
and have no doubt of enabling you readily to comprehend the 
subject in this way, in the course of a few minutes.’ 

“ Mr Braid having now finished his paper, stated that an 
experiment would illustrate the matter so much more readily, 
that he should, no doubt, make his views on the latter part of 
his subject be comprehended in a few minutes. He then di- 
rected a young lady, who was present for the purpose, to hyp- 
notise herself; which she did very readily, by holding up and 
looking at one finger. It was necessary to explain, he said, 
that, at a certain stage of sensation, the muscles subjacent to 
any point titillated instantly had a tendency to contract, or 
any point touched the patient had a tendency to lean against; 
and the tendency to self-balancing, so remarkable in somnam- 
bulic patients, called into action certain associated combina- 
tions of muscles; and that this action created the idea in the 
mind of the patient. He then commenced his experiments. 
On his touching the muscles of the back, the patient rose and as- 
sumed an air of self-importance. The hands having approached 
each other (apparently accidentally), the position of them 
seemed to have given the patient the idea of devotion, and she 
slowly and gracefully sank upon her knees.— Though this 
was not intended, it seemed to give much satisfaction, as illus- 
trating the impression Mr Braid had been seeking to convey 
in his paper. The muscles of the interior of the arm being 
touched, caused a clasping of the hands, and the patient seized 
hold of the operator’s handkerchief: the back of the arm being 
touched, an opposite tendency was displayed, and the patient 
seemed disposed to restore. A point in the interior of the 
shoulder being touched, which naturally caused the patient to 
elevate the arm and bring it forwards, she immediately evinced 
a disposition to lean against the operator. Touching the pos- 
terior and top parts of the shoulder on the opposite or left side 
of the patient, she opened her hand, evincing a disposition, on 
that side, to guard the operator from some imaginary assailant. 
The opposite feelings thus brought into action by touching 
different muscles, Mr Braid said, had not their origin in a wish 
to be friendly merely; and in proof of -this, he placed the pa- 
tient on the other side of him, when she leaned with her right 
arm against the chairman, clasping his arm, and when Mr 
Braid approached her on the other side, she struck at him. 
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The points of contact were reversed, and the patient clasped 
the operator, and evinced a disposition to use the opposite arm 
in defending him against the chairman. A touch on the mid- 
dle of the chest, caused a stooping tendency in the patient, a 
distressed state of the respiration, and a strong emotion of com- 
passion ; and the patient laid hold of some of her own clothes, 
as if to give them to some distressed object. The next point 
of contact was behind the shoulders, and the patient’s feelings 
seemed instantly reversed ; a feeling of selfishness seemed to 
be predominant, accompanied with manifestations of great self- 
consequence. Various points of the head were touched, and 
the operator’s finger being placed at the top of the head, the 
patient assumed an appearance of great firmness. <A part of 
the head a little more backward being touched, the patient's 
head was thrown more backwards, and the countenance dis- 

layed the appearance of great self-importance. Points more 

terally situated being touched, vanity and self-admiration 
were manifested. On a point of the head a little anterior to 
the centre being touched, the patient sank down on her knees 
in a solemn devotional manner ; and combining this touch with 
one a little more laterally, a more animated appearance was 
given to the countenance, and the patient unclasped her hands 
and tossed them about, as in an animated state of devotion. The 
first point of contact being combined with one more laterally si- 
tuated, an appearance of extreme ecstasy was produced. After 
exhibiting many others of these phenomena, which seemed to 
bear out very fully, and to the satisfaction of the audience, the 
theory which he had propounded, Mr Braid remarked, that he 
considered no experiments which had yet been made of this 
kind had either proved or disproved the doctrine of Phreno- 
logy, which had as yet been left in much the same state as it 
was found by them.” 

I can bear testimony to the truth of the above results ; for I 
saw the stimulants tried, not on one, but on several subjects of 
both sexes. I was allowed to try the experiment myself, and 
received blows or caresses, as I stimulated the outside or the 
inside of the arms; nay, was encircled adhesively with one 
arm, which I had touched on the inside, while the other, 
touched on the outside, struck out at any one near on that 
side ; and, on changing my place with another person, that 
person was caressed and I most impartially beaten. This sin- 
gular proof of the duplicity of all the organs and functions of 
the muscular frame, as.well as of the brain, has been observed 
by others ; especially by Dr Elliotson, in one of whose patients 
I saw it realized by the most distinct antagonist-action, as in 
Mr Braid’s subjects. I would here remark, that what I saw was | 
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confined to effects or results. I did not see the cause of these 
responses ; and must not forget to say, that, in imputing them 
to association of certain ideas or feelings with certain muscular 
movements, Mr Braid has only assumed, not Babi) the 
modus operandi. The anatomy of expression, which he adopts, 
is more tangible than association; and that is certainly by 
nervous communication. 

With one conclusion to which Mr Braid comes, I cannot, 
after the most careful consideration, agree ; namely that Hyp- 
notism, or, what is the same thing, Menuen i, has done no- 
thing in the way of confirming the organology of Phrenology. 
I cannot part with so direct and powerful an aid to the science, 
so slightly, I would almost say indifferently, as Mr Braid has 
done in the last five lines of the extract above quoted. My 
difference from Mr Braid is on the following grounds :— . 

First, All the feelings whose manifestations he called forth 
by muscular titillation, were those which Phrenology has dis- 
tinguished as primitive by the size of the organs in the brain. 
I saw Self-Esteem, Veneration, Benevolence, Adhesiveness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness, successively, in marked manifestation under the mus- 
cular process. 

Secondly, The same faculties were brought out by touching 
the head over their recognised organs in the brain, and, as I 
can bear witness, considerably more unequivocally and dis- 
tinctively. 

Thirdly, I cannot see why the fact that the manifesta- 
tions instantly obey the direct touch over their organs in the 
brain should in the least be weakened, because, inversely, the 
brain may be excited by touching the muscles of expression. 
Mr Braid does not aver that the muscles are the seats of the 
emotions. The brain must be concerned even in this reverse 
indirect appeal to it. If so, what has Mr Braid done, but most 
ingeniously confirmed the pathognomy of Phrenology ;—dis- 
covered muscular regions which respond pathognomically to 
the organs of the brain, and to which, on his own shewing, 
the brain responds? Has he not thus materially added to the 
aie of Phrenology, instead of merely leaving them as they 
were 

Fourthly, Not only were the responses, to my observation, 
more precise, when the head was touched in the situations of 
the cerebral organs of the eight feelings enumerated, but these 
eight were apparently all the feelings that Mr Braid could ex- 
cite muscularly. Others, however, were called forth when 
their organs in the brain were touched, and invariably in the 
recognised localities. For example, the repulsiveness of Self- 
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esteem was roused by touching the back on the spine, imme- 
diately below the shoulder-blades; and the feeling was also 
excited by touching the situation of its recognised organ in the 
head. But the coquettish manner of Love of Approbation 
could by no mus touch that was tried be ed forth; 
yet it instantly od onal when the organ on each side of Self- 
esteem in the head was appealed to. In one lady’s case, I se- 
cretly concerted with Mr Braid, that, when I said “ centre,” 
he should touch Self-esteem, and “ sides,” Love of Approbation, 
both on the head. This we alternated a dozen of times, with 
the most amusing change, from hauteur to vanity, that a phre- 
nologist could have wished to see. Tune, Time, Colour, 
Ideality, Caution, were not called forth by the muscular, but 
could be by the cerebral appeal. Now, even supposing that 
precise localities in the muscular frame shall in process of 
time be discovered, to the stimulating of which each and all of 
these feelings shall respond, still, as the feelings ultimately 
vibrate in the brain, where this takes place must be in the 
very localities ascertained by Phrenology, seeing that at that 
end of the cord, so to speak, the response is unequivocal ; each 
kind of response being limited to the bounds of its own previ- 
ously ascertained organ. 
To my mind, the organology of Phrenology receives much 
confirmation, if by touching over the previously observed organs 
the manifestations are brought out ; qlthoagh it may be also 
true that the same manifestations can be brought out by touch- 
ing other parts of the body. We do not question the locali- 
zation of its proper propensity in the cerebellum, because its 
specific feeling can be excited in other localities. Neither is 
the evidence weakened by the fact, of which I saw several 
proofs in Mr Braid’s hands, that the ideas conveyed in words 
will rouse the feelings to a very great degree in the different 
organs. We know that this is true in the waking state ; hence 
the danger of corrupting books or conversation. I saw differ- 
ent feelings—always, be it marked, the primitive faculties of 
Phrenology—called forth in Mr Braid’s subjects, who were, 
beyond all doubt, deeply hypnotic at the time. When he 
whistled a waltz, a lady in the sleep began to move in waltz 
measure with uncommon grace; when he sung, she sung; 
and, stimulated by his words, she made a fierce attack upon me 
to rob me, attempting to plunder my pockets, and possessing 
herself of something belonging to me—which, by an appeal, 
still in words, to her Conscientiousness and Shame, she was 
made to restore, with a flood of tears. I shall never forget that 
lady ; she was in a superior rank in life, residing some miles out 
of Manchester ; and I was introduced to her and her family by 
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Mr Braid, who paid her a non-professional visit, in the hope 
that she would consent to be hypnotised for my gratification. 
She most. cheerfully and obligingly complied. Naturally a 
beautiful and elegant young woman, her movements and atti- 
tudes, in the exaltation of the hypnotic sleep, exceeded, in 
gracefulness and expressive power, anything I ever witnessed 
in the most accomplished displays of the stage. I was before 
aware, for I had seen several instances in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, and one in Mr Braid’s own hands, that very ordinary look- 
ing persons can be rendered beautiful, and always graceful, in 
the nervous sleep,—proving how much beauty depends upon 
expression ; but the case now described presented a series of 
studies for the sculptor, painter, or actor, of the most exquisite 
kind. This young lady expressed no feeling that is not re- 
cognised by Phrenology, whether excited by touching the or- 
gans on the head, or the muscles, or by calling up the ideas by 
words ; and when precision in manifestation was wanted, re- 
course was always had to the brain direct. One example I 
recal. As she joined her palms and sank gracefully on her 
knees, in answer to the muscular appeal to Veneration imme- 
diately under the breast-bone or sternum, the ingredient of 
rapturous ecstasy was added to her expression,—and how? by 
touching the organs of Hope, Ideality, and Wonder, on the 
head. The attitude and expression became heavenly. In an 
instant, a touch on the spine roused her from her knees, and 
changed her whole demeanour to a strut of proud defiance. 
Another was given to the organ of Love of Approbation, on the 
head, when she bowed and moved her hands from side to side 
with an air of coquetry, with “ nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,” from which the greatest adept in genteel comedy might 
have taken a lesson. The waltz easily followed when music 
was given her, and her dancing movements were perfect. 

One observation made by Mr Braid, if true, would, I freely 
admit, upset all my above arguments for Phreno-Hypnotism, 
namely, that, in the third or rigid and torpid stage of Hypno- 
tism, the manifestations are reversed—the lower organs bring- 
ing out the higher manifestations, and vice versa. This is vastly 
too important to be lightly averred. We must see a hundred 
unequivocal instances of it, before we can subscribe to it. Now, 
I did not see one; and when it is recollected that the third 
stage is the stage of torpor, I should rather expect that no ma- 
nifestations can be brought out in that stage at all. Nothing 
perplexed me more than this thesis of Mr Braid’s, and I am 
not sure that I understand it yet. Experiments, “ decies, de- 
ctesque, repetita,” are called for on this by far the boldest of | 
Mr Braid’s propositions, and the greatest of his discoveries, if 
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discovered it shall be, which, with great deference to him, 
I cannot imagine it ever will. On his own theory of suggesting 
ideas or feelings by stimulating certain muscles, the notion of 
inversion seems an absolute inconsistency. 
I have to repeat my great obligations to Mr Braid for much 
leasure, and no small instruction. I witnessed some gratify- 
ing applications of Hypnotism to disease, saw marked improve- 
ment, and conversed with several cured patients, who described 
to me their interesting experience. But into that branch of the 
subject, as not suited for your Journal, I will not enter.—I am, 
yours, &c., JAMES SIMPSON. 


NoRIHUMBERLAND STREET, EDINBURGH, 
let June 1844, 


V, Juvenile Delinquency—Prevention of Crime.* 


We have been favoured with a copy of a paper drawn up 
by Mr Brebner, Superintendent of County of Lanark Prisons, 
and Mr H. Miller, Superintendent of Police in this city [now 
in Liverpool], relative to the propriety of establishing Houses of 
Refuge for juvenile offenders. It is intended for the consi- 
deration of the Lord Advocate, and contains a variety of valu- 
able observations and suggestions on the important subjects 
of which it treats. The evils of the existing system may be 
briefly enumerated as follows:—I1st, the impossibility, in the 
present crowded state of our prisons, of classifying the pri- 
soners with a due regard to their degrees of guilt, and with 
the view of preventing the comparatively innocent from being 
brought into contact with the more hardened class of offend- 
ers; 2dly, the difficulty of dealing with juvenile offenders con- 
fined for a first offence, so as to avoid the evils which are found 
to arise from short committals, without subjecting them to 
terms of imprisonment disproportioned to their offences; and, 
ddly, the want of a proper system of disposing of liberated of- 
fenders, so as to prevent them from returning to the haunts of 
crime from which they have been temporarily rescued. Messrs 
Brebner and Miller allude to the startling fact that there are 
many persons in Glasgow “ who have been imprisoned from 
twenty to fifty times for minor offences, who have only been 
set at liberty to return to their old courses, and to contami- 
nate society by their pernicious conduct, without having them- 


* This article is extracted from the Glasgow Citizen, a newspaper con- 
ducted with much care, good sense, and correct taste, and in which par- 
ticular attention is bestowed on the means of social improvement. The 
article originally appeared on 27th January last.—ED. 
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selves profited in any way, or been reformed, by the punish- 
ment they have undergone.” One woman is mentioned who 
has actually been seventy-five times in prison for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct! The advantages which would result 
from Houses of Refuge, properly regulated, and affording 
suficient accommodation, are thus enumerated :— 

“ Houses of Refuge for juvenile offenders, if established and 
supported to a proper extent, would be found not merely to 
ease the prisons of their present load, but, in a short time, to 
diminish, visibly, the number of offenders. Nothing can shew 
this more strongly than the fact, that at this moment there 
could easily be collected, in this city, upwards of 1000 juveniles 
of both sexes; who are either known to the police as thieves, 
and the associates of thieves, or who, from the abandoned 
habits of their parents or guardians, or perhaps having no 
guardians at all, are likely to become thieves. It is lament- 
able to think that while such pains are taken to reform hard- 
ened offenders, by teaching them trades which may enable 
them to earn an honest livelihood when set at liberty, and at 
the same time to give them the benefit of a sound moral edu- 
cation, such feeble efforts should be made to prevent young 
persons from going astray, and swelling the ranks of those (in 
most cases) hardened offenders, with whom our prisons are at 
present crowded. There are at present in this city two 
Houses of Refuge—one for males, and the other for females— 
capable of accommodating about 500 persons ; but, from want 
of funds—the authorized assessment for their support being 
totally inadequate—there are only about 250 inmates of both 
sexes in these institutions. It will thus be seen, that even al- 
though these institutions were in full operation, there would 
still be many hundreds of young persons left to mix with 
their vicious and abandoned companions—-gradually becom- 
ing more and more hardened, until they become adepts in 
crime, and are got rid of by imprisonment or transporta- 
tion. There can be no doubt that this is the root of the evil ; 
and that by providing sufficient accommodation for such per- 
sons in Houses of Refuge—authorizing magistrates to send 
them to these institutions, either with or without their own 
consent—and weeding society of old and hardened offenders, 
who are beyond all hope of reformation—and by adopting 
transportation instead of the present system of re-committal 
for long periods, the amount of crime in this country would 

very soon be diminished. 
‘< It frequently occurs that juvenile thieves are tried in the 
Police-court for the theft of some articles of very trifling value 
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—such as provisions, weights from shop-counters, &c., Xe. ; 
and although found guilty, are, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of getting them into a House of Refuge, and on account 
of their extreme youth (some of them being not more than nine 
or ten years of age), handed over to their parents, although the 
latter in many cases are very improper guardians, on account 
of their own bad habits. The magistrates are frequently at a 
loss how to dispose of such cases, it being quite obvious that a 
short period of imprisonment would be of no avail, but, on the 
contrary, would be positively injurious. 

“ The expense of maintaining, or the benefits to be derived 
from, such institutions, should not be confined to particular — 
localities ; for the evil being a national one, so also should be 
the remedy. A sufficient number of Houses of Refuge should 
be established in different parts of the country, and the funds 
necessary for their support raised in the same manner as the 
prison assessments, in virtue of an act of Parliament ; for, from 
the experiments already made, it is very apparent that no 
Jocal assessments will ever be sufficient to carry out the prin- 
ciple to an extent that will be generally beneficial. The man- 
agement of these institutions might be most advantageously . 
ee in the hands of the General Board of Directors of 

risons ; and it is believed that no system of prison diseipline, 
however good in itself, will be of avail, unless Houses of Refuge 
are employed as auxiliaries in the manner already mentioned,” 

These suggestions, coming as they de from men practically 
engaged in the administration of criminal justice, appear to us 
to merit the deepest consideration, "With regard to the dis- 
posal of liberated offenders, Messrs Brebner and Miller throw 
out the following hints :— 

“ Means should be provided for giving employment to such 
persons at a distance from their old associates, and the scene 
of their downfal and disgrace, when they expres’ any desire 
to be employed, or to live by their own labour; and even to 
assist them in emigrating to the Colonjes, and entering the 
mercantile marine service, &c. When they decline taking the 
benefit of this provision, and insist on returning to their former 
haunts, little good can be expected of them; and the police of 
the locality should at once be furnished with information of 
he release, in order that they may be kept under surveil- 
ance.” | 

We have. not room to enter farther into detail on this 
important subject. The quotations, however, which we have 
made above, sufficiently shew the lamentable deficiency of the 
means at present existing for the repression of crime. It is 
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obvious, that with respect to a large number of adult criminals 
any attempt at reformation must be comparatively hopeless ; 
but the case is widely different as regards juvenile offenders, 
and we are delighted to see practical men turning their atten- 
tion to the subject, and supplying data and suggestions on 
which measures of an efficient remedial character may be 
based. The “1000 juveniles of both sexes” alleged to exist 
in this city, either as thieves or the associates of thieves, have 
of course been born and nurtured in crime. Parental example, 
the promptings of want, and the loose morality of compan- 
ions, are influences which few even of the better ranks could 
withstand ; and what must be their effect on the minds of igno- 
rant and helpless children, destitute of all moral or intellec- 
tual training? It is the natural tendency of young natures 
to be swayed by the precepts and examples which their posi- 
tion in society places before them ; and where both are vicious, 
a life of vice is almost inevitable. Hence large numbers of 
children in every large city are thrown, without any fault of 
their own, into what may be regarded as daily and nightly 
schools of crime: to steal and escape punishment is held out 
as the highest merit; children, ever active and emulous, be- 
come precocious in dishonesty and deception ; and a race of 
men and women are trained up to scourge society with their 
depredations, to crowd our prisons, as rebels against the most 
sacred and essential rights of mankind, and to be the creators, 
in turn, of a fresh generation of criminals. 

In order to meet this enormous, and, we fear, growing evil, 
a new system of criminal treatment is required. The first of- 
fences are generally slight, short terms of imprisonment are 
awarded, and thus the offenders not only become initiated by 
degrees into crime, but become gradually familiarized to con- 
finement, until the prison loses nearly all its terrors. The great 
object, therefore, is to adopt measures calculated to check 
crime at its source—to arrest it in its first small beginnings, 
and by a proper system of discipline to turn the minds of young 
offenders into better channels ; and Messrs Brebner and Miller 
deserve the thanks of the public for endeavouring to shew in 
what way this incalculable good may be accomplished. There 
are certainly few subjects which have more urgent claims on 
the attention of statesmen and philanthropists. 
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VI. Remarks on Mr Prideauz’s Theory of Volition, as the 
Cause of Phreno-Mesmeric Manifestations. By Mr W. R. 
Lowe, Wolverhampton. 


Having already appeared in the Phrenological Journal as 
an advocate of Phreno-Mesmerism, so far at least as it appears 
to be borne out by facts, the readers of these pages will, I am 
sure, acquit me of anything like obtrusion, in offering a few 
remarks on the recent papers of Mr Brindley and Mr Pri- 
deaux on the same subject.* The paper of Mr Brindley 
requires no very extended notice. His experiments, if they 
were carefully conducted, appear to militate against those 
mentioned by myself as suggesting the subdivision of many 
of our ascertained organs. Let such experiments be multi- 
plied and carefully recorded by various operators, and we 
may then, perhaps, ere long be able satisfactorily to adjust the 
subject. Of course, no truth-loving phrenologist can have 
any interest in the matter, further than the desire of coming 
to correct conclusions, if possible ; and the object of my own 
paper was (as therein stated) not to make proselytes, but 
merely to excite others to similar experiments. , 

Mr Prideaux considers Phreno-Mesmerism entirely a delu- 
sion, and expresses the opinion that volition (whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously exercised), on the part of the operator, 
is in reality the primum mobile, or sole agent at work. Mr 
Prideaux’s paper is ably and ingeniously argued ; and as any 
views receiving the sanction of that gentleman’s well-known 
name necessarily deserve the respect and examination of 
phrenologists at large, he will, without doubt, pardon me for 
expressing the opposite belief, viz. that volition is not suffi- 
cient to unravel the tangled web of Mesmerism; and for 
stating a few facts and reasons in favour of that opinion. In 
doing this, I am far from denying that an operator’s volition 
may, or indeed does, produce in certain patients certain effects : 
for, though we have the high authority of Dr Elliotson for the 
facts, that “ his will has hitherto been powerless in all mes- 
meric experiments,” “that he has never yet accomplished 
anything in Mesmerism.by it alone,” and that “ he has willed 
the excitement of distinct cerebral organs, but always in 
vain,” and “has looked intently at the situation of distinct 
cerebral organs, and willed powerfully, but always in vain ;” 
and though my own limited experience has been of a 
precisely similar description—I having never educed any 


* See Phrenological Journal, No. LXXIX. pp. 172 and 158. 
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manifestation which could fairly be attributed to the will— 
yet from the number of highly respectable operators who 
have found their mesmerised patients unwittingly fulfilling 
their volitions, it seems evident that the will (like asso- 
ciation and suggestion in certain other cases) is at least 
one of the agents concerned in the production of mesmeric 
phenomena. Still, if it be one, it does not necessarily follow 
that it should be the only agent at work ; and the one class of 
cases, wherein manifestations are elicited in obedience to an 
operator’s will, cannot possibly invalidate ¿ke other class of 
cases, in which similar manifestations are produced by contact 
with, or pointing to, the organs themselves, while xo volition 
is exerted. I am, therefore, after carefully perusing Mr Pri- 
deaux’s article, and reviewing the various facts which have 
come before me, compelled to express the opinion, that the 
phenomena of Phreno-Mesmerism may be produced both by 
contact with the scalp of the patient, without the operator 
exerting his will; and by will, without contact; and also per- 
haps by willand contact together. This opinion Mr Prideaux 
considers “ more ingenious than probable ;’ though, with 
deference, as it appears to me the only one capable of account- 
ing for all the phenomena, I think that designation reversed ; 
“more probable than ingenious’ would more correctly de- 
scribe it. | | | 

Mr Prideaux is certainly correct in stating that volition 
may be exercised unconsciously, and (if such a solecism may 
be allowed) almost unintentionally; and that hence it may 
have been exerted in numerous instances without the opera- 
tor being aware of this. But he will surely grant that will may 
be as powerful in one direction as in another; and hence, if 
Dr Elliotson, or any other mesmerist, will to remain a passive 
spectator of results, consciously determining not to influence, 
the patient at all, I presume that he can do so; and that, 
therefore, when Dr Elliotson advises operators to “will no- 
thing,” he is not enjoining an impossibility. 

Again, I cannot attach so much importance as Mr Prideaux, 
to the fact that we cannot at present describe the mode of 
transmission of the exciting influence (whatever that may be) 
to the organs. The mesmeric excitation of the cerebral 
organs is a discovery of recent date, and is only just now be- 
coming sufficiently respectable in the eyes of the world to re- 
ceive that investigation which it deserves. The history of 
every science, moreover, will shew that the observation of 
phenomena, sometimes of a startling and anomalous charac- 
ter, has always been antecedent to the discovery of the causes 
which produced them; but the fact of those causes being at 
first hidden or obscure, has not been eonsidered a sufficient 
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reason for the rejection of the phenomena themselves. The 
mesmerists of the present day appear to be in a somewhat 
analogous position to that of the astronomers before the dis- 
covery of gravitation : facts have been observed to which they 
cannot refuse credence, but which time and patience can 
alone enable them to explain. Further, however, I cannot 
perceive how the theory of volition (supposing that to have 
overturned the phreno-mesmerists) would help us out of this 
difficulty ; for if the phreno-mesmerist cannot at present tell 
how he transmits or applies the exciting influence to distinct 
portions of the encephalon, so neither can the volitionist (if I 
may coin a word) explain how tt is that his will becomes 
transmitted to another person, and that his very thoughts. are 
patent to, and shared by, his mesmerisee. If we reject: the 
doctrine of mind (or spirit), moreover, and believe, with Mr 
Prideaux, that the mental phenomena are a mere product. of 
“a certain form and arrangement of nervous matter,’’* then 
the modus operandi of volition, or (in more correct terms) the 
modus transmissionis of the will from one organization to. an- 
other, appears still more difficult of explication. Further 
still, I am not aware that the phreno-mesmerist is in a worse 
position thani the mere phrenologist,, for the latter would be 
just as much puzzled to explain the undue transmission of the 
“ vis nervosa,” or exciting influence, to any particular portion 
of. the brain, from infernal causes (in cases of disease and 
monomania for example), while the greater portion of the 
cerebral mass remains only in a state of normal activitv,—as 
would the phreno-mesmerist, to explain a similar excite- 
ment of single organs from external contact during mesmeric 
sleep. I repeat, then, that the difficulty of explaining this 
mode of exciting does not appear to me so formidable an 
objection as to Mr Prideaux.; especially when we recollect, 
as Dr Elliotson has well observed, “that the brain is but an 
organ of the body, and its separate portions like so. many. 
separate portions of other organs. A great fault has been 
committed by physiologists and pathologists, in not viewing 
the brain and its functions exactly like those of all other 
organs. Its composition and organization are peculiar ; but 
still it is an animal compound and organization, has blood 
circulating most abundantly through it, and possesses blood- 
less vessels and fibres, and pulpy matter; and is of necessity 
subject to all the general laws of structure and function with 
all other organs, both in health and disease. If, therefore, 
other parts, and portions of other parts, can be excited and. 


* See Phren. Journal, vol. xvi. p. 54. 
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stupefied or relaxed by true mesmeric means—by an occult 
influence—it would indeed be singular if this were not the 
case also with the brain. If Phrenology is true, and if Mes- 
merism is true, then we might presume that individual cere- 
bral organs would, m many mesmeric patients, be acted upon 
like the individual parts of an extremity, or the individual 
organs of sense; but not in all, because we cannot affect 
every other organ, or every portion of every other part, at 
pleasure, in every patient.”’* 

Again, Mr Prideaux asks, “ What becomes of the power of 
local stimulus, when an operator excites the organ of Benevo- 
lence by placing his finger upon Destructiveness?” In reply 
to this I would state, that I have neither seen nor heard of any 
such cases, except when the patient has had previous training. 
(By training, I do not mean such in the usual acceptation of 
the tefm, but merely imply that arbitrary associations must 
in such cases have been formed, from suggestions or other- 
wise, which have thwarted and interfered with what would 
otherwise have been manifested.) I am not aware that anysuch 
contradictory result has occurred, where a non-phrenological 
patient has been mesmerised for the first time, and no sugges- 
tions have been suffered to interfere with the ordinary mani- 
festations. At some recent private experiments in this town, 
for example, while shewing the community of taste in a mes- 
merised female (who was then highly susceptible to impres- 
sions from without), a small quantity of sugar was placed in 
my mouth without a syllable being spoken ; when it was in- 
stantly described, and to all appearance actually tasted by the 
patient: immediately afterwards, however (as had been pri- 
vately arranged between a clergymen and a physician present), 
a gentleman exclaimed audibly, “ Try some vinegar ;’” but 
instead of vinegar, sugar was again placed in my mouth. The 
_ patient again smacked her lips as before, but on being asked 
what she was tasting, replied, ‘‘I do not exactly know ; it is 
a lozenge of some kind ; it tastes sweet, but has a sourish taste 
also with it.’ Now, here it is evident that the usual commu- 
nity of taste had been interfered with by a suggestion; but 
Mr Prideaux would not surely on that account reject commu- 
nity of taste as a fallacy: so, neither in the other cases should 
the effects of arbitrary associations or suggestions be considered 
walid evidence against phreno-mesmeric manifestations, when 
uninterrupted by these disturbing causes. 

Mr Prideaux objects further, ** Above all, how are we to 
explain the fact, that hundreds of individuals have practised 
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Mesmerism during the last fifty years, and thousands of per- 
sons been mesmerised on all parts of their bodies, with- 
out the peculiar phenomena of the excitation of the cerebral 
organs once occurring till the operators became phrenologists P” 
This objection, I apprehend, may be disposed of in much the 
same way as a denial of the circulation of the blood, because 
it was not discovered before the time of Harvey, though thou- 
sands of persons had been operated upon both in life and after 
death, by thousands of physicians and surgeons, prior to 1615. 
It does, indeed, appear surprising that the mesmeric excita- 
bility of distinct cerebral organs was not earlier discovered ; 
and, accordingly, we find Dr Elliotson wondering that, “in 
the midst of innumerable experiments during the last five years, 
he never once thought of mesmerising them ; but,” continues 
he, “ neither the possibility nor the impossibility once occur- 
red to me.” And surprising as this really appears, it is cer- 
tainly not more so than the non-discovery of the circulation 
of the blood until comparatively so recent a date,—especially 
when we recollect that any man placing his hand upon his 
wrist might have felt its motion for himself. The accidental, 
and sometimes trivial circumstances which have led to great 
discoveries, have always excited surprise (that of Gravitation 
may be mentioned as another example); and when once an- 
nounced, a thousand reflecting individuals have been struck 
with astonishment, that they themselves should have lived so. 
long, and not have been the lucky discoverers. Instead, in- 
deed, of thinking with Mr Prideaux, that the late discovery 
of Phreno-Mesmerism affords any argument against its rea- 
lity, the circumstances attending that discovery appear to me 
to tell the other way. They are thus related by Dr Elliotson 
in his address to the Phrenological Association last year :—‘ Dr 
Collyer first discovered, and quite accidentally, in November 
1839, at Pittsfield, in North America, the possibility of excit- 
ing distinct cerebral organs by contact with the correspond- 
ing portions of the surface of the head. At a party, when 
Mesmerism was the topic of conversation, he threw into the 
mesmeric sleep a young lady who had always refused to allow 
him to examine her cerebral development. He took this 
opportunity of examining it with his hands, and, to his aston- 
ishment, as he touched over the organs of Self-esteem, Com- 
bativeness, Wit, &c., the respective faculties went into action. 
He was, however, already so excited with the occurrence of 
clairvoyance at this period, that he confesses he paid very 
little attention to the circumstance. In Louisiana, during 
the following spring, he produced the same results; and, 
having become a lecturer on Mesmerism at Boston, in the 
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spring of 1841 he publicly demonstrated such facts there as 
early as May; above two months before any other person in 
America pretends to have made similar observations.” After 
this, however, Dr Collyer appears to have fancied that he had 
been mistaken, and was led to deny that ‘the organs were 
ever excited by the transmission of any force from the fingers.” 
Dr Elliotson continues, * A postscript to the pamphlet (Dr 
Collyer’s) contains an extract from a letter of my own, in 
which I urge that ‘ I affect some of my patients by pointing 
only, when their eyes are closed or bandaged; and if any 
stranger, unacquainted with Phrenology, points, and I do not 
know where he is pointing, the effect is produced; and an 
avowal that he has now seen this done by Captain Daniell, a 
friend of mine from England, and several times done it him- 
self; but he adds that he ‘has attributed it to the Captain’s 
will.” Ina letter from Dr Collyer, dated the 17th of last month 
(June) and received by me last week, he writes, ‘ Since I re- 
ceived your communication, which says you have repeatedly 
effected this by pointing, I suspend my opinion; I am inclin- 
ed to think I accomplished that last night again, when there 
was no possibility of either party being acquainted with Phre- 
nology.” In America also, the Rev. La Roy Sunderland made 
experiments upon the subject after Dr Collyer; and Dr Bu- 
chanan produced effects in the waking state, by contact with 
portions of the heads of persons who had previously been 
found susceptible of Mesmerism.”* To my own mind the 
above plain narrative seems to tell strongly in favour of the 
reality of the discovery; the accidental circumstances which 
unexpectedly led to it, and Dr Collyer’s subsequent doubts, 
affording at least ample security that there was no speculative 
spirit on the part of the discoverer, nor any desire to be the 
founder of a system. The accidental discovery of Phreno- 
Mesmerism in this country also, by two or three gentlemen 
about the same time, and without any knowledge of the fact 
that a similar discovery had been made on the other side of 
the Atlantic, is a singular coincidence, having the same ten- 
dency. 

Before passing on to mention a few classes of cases which 
appear irreconcilable with Mr Prideaux’s theory, there is one 
other observation in his paper, which I cannot refrain from 
noticing ; it is to the effect that cases in which both operators 
and patients are non-phrenologists ‘ are rendered worthless 
as evidence, by the presence of any phrenologist during the 
experiment.” This opinion certainly appears to myself (to 
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use Mr Prideaux’s own words) far “ more ingenious than pro- 
bable.” I have seen more than one case (and, of course, can. 
produce evidence for the statement if required), in which both. 
patient and operator have been entirely ignorant of Phreno- 
logy, yet where the patient has been able to hear only his 
mesmeriser’s voice, and contact by any one but the operator 
has failed to elicit the mental manifestations. If, then, the 
volition of a bystander be uniformly as efficacious as that of 
the original operator, what an anomaly have we here ! Strange, 
that the silent volition of a spectator, unconsciously exerted, 
and without contact, should accomplish that which. the same 
volitions, audibly expressed and aided by contact, were unable: 
to produce !* Again, if the volition of bystanders, not placed 
in contact with the patient, be thus potent, one would imagine 
that it should be equally powerful when exerted in an opposite 
direction; and that, ergo, no successful experiment could be 
conducted in the presence of anti-phrenologists, or anti-mies- 
merists. This would certainly form an ingenious and useful 
apology in cases of the failure of any experiments before a 
public audience, though I question whether the ee would 
be very willing to admit its validity. Further still, this objec- 
tion most effectually cuts away every possibility of Mr Pri- 
deax becoming himself convinced of Phreno-Mesmerism by 
personal observation: for if no phrenologist must-be present 
during the experiments, his faith can-only rest upon’ the tes- 
timony of others ; and the question. then. arises, What amount 
of evidence, in: the shape of: testimony, would be considered 
conclusive ? 

And now, having noticed most of those passages which 
struck me on the perusal of Mr Prideaux’s article, I pass on 
to the enumeration of a few facts and cases which appear to 
be at variance with his idea that volition is the “alpha and 
omega” of the affair. And, | 

ls¢, I would instance such cases as those mentioned by 
Dr Elliotson, in‘the passage already quoted (p. 281) ;-in- which, 
“ if a stranger unacquainted with Phrenology points, and- he 
(Dr E.) does not know where he is pointing, the effect is pro- 
duced.” With a view of testing this, I recently tried an 
experiment with a. highly intellectual lady, thus:—As: soon 


* Mr Prideaux mentions an instance of a patient being in a-state of 


mental relationship with another gentleman besides the operator, and 
says that such cases are of every-day occurrence. This may be quite 
correct; but one such case as the above, where the patient is evidently 
not in mental relationship with any but the operator, and that operator 
a non-phrenologist, seems conclusive, as far as it goes, in establishing 
Phreno-Mesmerism. 
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as mesmerised, I turned my back upon her, and (having re- 
quested her father, who was the only spectator, to watch the 
manifestations, if any) extended my finger backwards and 
touched the head at random. The experiment was twice 
repeated with the most perfect success; for, though: it was 
impossible for me even to guess the part of the head that was 
touched, and therefore volition was out of the question, the 
manifestations. were as distinct and: characteristic as though I 
had operated in the usual manner.* 

2dly, What becomes of the power of the will, when an 
operator, desiring to elicit the manifestations of one organ, 
puts his finger by mistake upon another, and calis forth the 
action of the latter? This I have observed in scores, if not 
hundreds, of instances, with many different operators. Indeed 
nothing is more common than for a phrenologist to will to 
produce orthodox manifestations from what he considers the 
orthodox place in the head, and yet for a heterodox function 
to present itself in spite of his will, which is the first. proof 
that he has touched the wrong place. It is almost a work of 
supererogation to quote examples of this; I will therefore 
only give one. On the occasion of my friend Dr Owens sub- 
mitting his mesmeric experiments to a medical committee. in 
this town, a number of labels were handed up to him, con- 
taining the names of various organs which he excited at the 
pleasure of his audience ; and on touching what he imagined. 
to be “ Tune,” a very contradictory manifestation appeared. 
The patient (who was an usher in an academy) took his pen~ 
knife from his pocket, and began to use it as though he were 
mending pens. ‘ This,” cried the Doctor, “must be consi- 
dered a failure ;’”? but, on more minute observation, it appeared. 
that the Doctor’s finger was too low for Tune and was upon: 
Constructiveness, the head of the patient having been:.in an. 
awkward position for the experiment. Here, then, the truth 
of Phreno-Mesmerism was proved by an error, with which: 
volition on the operator’s part could have had nothing. to do. 

ddly, What becomes of the exclusive theory of will, when. 
patients give manifestations of the organs, on their heads 
coming in contact with adjacent inanimate. objects? I 
have seen this happen very many times. For instance,. 
the proper part of the head of a boy touched the back of 
the chair in which he sat, and Philoprogenitiveness was im- 


_* In justice to Mr Prideaux, I must admit that the spectator, on this 
occasion, was a phrenologist; but from an unfortunate defect of vision, . 
he could not observe the precise point of the cranium that was touched, 
but merely watched the manifestations. When I turned round’ and 
saw where the finger was placed, the whole was found to correspond. 
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mediately manifested. On moving backwards and forwards 
in the attitude of nursing, the higher portion of the back of 
the head, Self-Esteem, touched the chair, and the correspond- 
ing manifestation was produced. He then accidentally brought 
the side of the head in contact, and the manifestation of De- 
structiveness immediately succeeded. The same results took 
place with the other organs also. 

A highly intelligent friend in Liverpool, who was aware of 
my intention to reply to Mr Prideaux’s paper, has favoured 
me, by letter, with the following interesting information on this 
point. He says, “ The facts recorded by Mr Hamilton, the se- 
cretary of the Mesmeric Society of this town, one of the clear- 
est-headed and most philosophical investigators of the subject 
in this country, are quite at variance with Mr Prideaux’s wilful 
theory. Mr H. suspended weights over the head of a patient, 
and by this means elicited manifestations of the organs on the 
coronal surface; correspondent to the relative positions of the 
head and weight. For example, if the weight was suspended 
at first over Veneration, when that organ came into activity 
the head moved forward and downward in the act of devotion ; 
this brought Firmness and Self-Esteem opposite the weight, 
whereupon the head was instantly erected in correspondence 
with the natural language of these organs ; and as this would 
perhaps carry the head farther back than the weight, Vener- 
ation again, or even Benevolence, would be brought under the 
weight, and the manifestations of one or other of these organs 
would be quickly induced. Mr Prideaux may object, that the 
presence of phrenologists renders these experiments worthless 
as evidence in favour of a theory different from his own ; but 
they were performed first privately by Mr H., when he was 
by no means familiar with Phrenology, and the chances, there- 
fore, are, tbat he could not anticipate correctly what manifes- 
tation was to occur.” For a detailed account of Mr Hamil- 
ton’s experiments, see the Phreno- Magnet, No. IV. 

4thly, The very fact of many operators having elicited novel, 
and to them, at first, startling and unexpected manifestations, 
when touching what they supposed to be the localities of known 
. organs (and, therefore, if unconsciously willing at all, miling 

the usual manifestations), is at once a proof that the manifes- 
tations educed cannot have been the result of the operator’s 
will. In illustration of this, I may quote a somewhat interest- 
ing case. My friend, Mr Leighton of Liverpool, was some time 
since trying to excite in a young lady the activity of Alimen- 
tiveness ; when, to his astonishment, instead of evincing the 
usual desire for food, &c., the patient was seized with a par- 
oxysm of horror, and in agony exclaimed, that a dreadful 
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monster was haunting her. He repeated the experiment with 
the same result ; and on noticing more narrowly the spot which 
he had touched, found that the finger was not on Alimentive- 
ness, but was just below and before the spot assigned to that 
organ. On moving the finger slightly upwards and back- 
wards, the usual manifestation of Alimentiveness appeared. 
Some time afterwards I also mesmerised this lady, and ob- 
tained the same result on touching the same spot : her counte- 
nance assumed the aspect of perfect horror; she raised her 
hands, drew back her chair, and cried in agony, ‘‘ Good God! 
what is that? A horrible monster is staring at me with all 
his eyes, and his body is covered with eyes!” Dr Owens of 
this town, though he had never seen anything of the kind be- 
fore, elicited a similar manifestation on touching the same 
part of the head in another patient ; and though I do not for 
a moment maintain that two isolated cases are sufficient to 
establish a new organ in that locality, nor, if they were, am I yet 
prepared even to guess at its proper function (for it cannot be 
for a moment thought, that we have an organ whose province 
it is—save in abuse—to excite the idea of being haunted with 
ogres and spectres); yet this single example surely proves 
that the operator’s volition had nothing whatever to do with 
eliciting the manifestation in question.* Many similar in- 
stances might be adduced; but this one may suffice to shew 
the non-necessity of volition, and to answer Mr Prideaux’s ob- 
jection, that if Phreno-Mesmerism were true, “the earliest 
experimenters would occasionally, whilst operating on the 
supposed locality of one organ, with a view to elicit its func- 
tion, have been surprised by the manifestation of some new 
faculty, of the existence of which they previously entertained 
no idea.” 

5thly, Again, it is well known to most mesmeric operators, 
that the force and vividness of the manifestations elicited, 
bear direct reference to the size of the organs excited, rather 
than to the force of the operator’s volition. Every mesmerist 
with whom I have conversed on the subject, has found that a 
small organ evolves but a feeble manifestation, while a large 
one in the same head, may, in proportion to its size, be vi- 


* Dr Owens has suggested, that if it should eventually be found that 
an organ, which, when in abuse, leads to the idea of being haunted with 
spectres, &c., be located in this part of the head, it will afford a hypo- 
thetical explanation of the horrors of night-mare after taking a hearty 
supper, as well as of the visions which sometimes haunt. the dyspeptic, 
and the fearful spectres that are conjured up during attacks of delirium 
tremens after excessive drinking, by supposing the undue excitement of 
Alimentiveness to extend to this, its nei ibouriag convolution. 
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gorously excited. This is admitted even by Mr Braid, who, 
though no phreno-mesmerist, has been extremely diligent in 
observing facts, and who says, at p. 97 of his interesting trea- 
tise on Neurypnology, that “ the sympathetic points,” as he 
terms them, “ are pretty near the centres of the organs, as 
mapped out on heads generally approved by phrenologists : and 
he has had decided proof that there is some relation subsists 
betwixt the size and function, asin general there is more 
energy displayed when there is large development, and the 
negative when it is defective. Thus a patient with large 
Combativeness or Destructiveness, when excited during hyp- 
notism, will display great violence and disposition to attack 
others, whereas when they are defective they will shrink, and 
express a fear that some one is quarrelling, or angry with 
them.” 

6thly, The fact, already adverted to, that, in some indivi- 
duals, merely pointing at the organs is sufficient to excite 
them ; while in others, though volition may be as energetically 
exercised as in the former cases, nothing can be elicited, save 
by actual contact,—seems singularly at variance with the idea 
that volition is the only agent at work. 

And, 7thly, If the will be the sole means of exciting mes- 
meric manifestations, why is it not equally efficacious in caus- 
ing them to subside? Such is certainly not the case; for, 
when a large organ is vigorously excited, merely willing the 
subsidence of that excitement, without demesmerising, is not 
found sufficient for the purpose ; and on removing the finger 
from one organ to another, without demesmerising the former 
by a breath of air or otherwise, the manifestations of the 
latter are frequently of a compound character, indicating the 
continued partial activity of the organ previously excited. 
This I have seen in numerous cases, sometimes to the great 
annoyance of operators in public, who have thus found the 
manifestations less distinct and clear than they could have 
wished. So again, when an organ has been excited through 
the head of a third person (7. e. a non-mesmerised person be- 
ing placed in contact with the patient, and the organs touched 
in the head of the former, when the manifestations are im- 
mediately given by the latter), it is frequently found neces- 
sary to demesmerise the organ in the head of the interposed 
person, as well as of the patient, before the manifestations 
cease.* 


* The singular, and sometimes distressing phenomena of ‘“‘ cross 
mesmerism” (as it has been termed), which have often been evinced when 
highly susceptible patients have been touched by some other person 
than the original operator, seem also to mdicate the activity of some 
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The foregoing remarks, hastily thrown together, will, 1 
trust, be received by Mr Prideaux and his followers in that 
spirit of candour in which they are written. We are all 
anxious to arrive at the same goal, Truth; though, as yet, 
the path which leads to it (in this subject at least) seems ob- 
scure and uncertain. Phreno-Mesmerism, like the enigma of 
the Sphinx of old, is at present difficult of explication ; and, 
though further investigation will doubtless clear away many 
of the difficulties, enough has, I think, been urged, to show 
that the theory of volition is, at all events, not the Œdipus 
to solve its mysteries. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, May 18. 1844. 


VII.. Facts against Mr Prideauz’s “ Fallacies of Phreno- 
Magnetism.” By H. G. ATKINSON, F.G.S., &c.* 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


18 UPPER QLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, 
20th May 1844. 


DEAR Sir,—At the meeting of the Phrenological Associa- 
tion in 1842, I read a paper on Mesmero-Phrenology, and 
during the discussion which ensued, Dr Engledue favoured us 
with the contents of a letter from Mr Prideaux, on the falla- 
cies of that supposed discovery ; but as I had anticipated the 
objections urged, and fully answered them in the paper alluded 
to, little attention was paid to the communication. The next 
year, Mr Prideaux published this letter in the Medical Times ; 
and the third year, I find it, with some additions, again before 
the public, in the pages of your Journal. This is really very 
kind of Mr Prideaux to take so much pains in the hope that 
he shall clear the vision of more than a few on the subject of 
Phreno-Mesmerism, by again and again bringing forward his 
opinions on the subject ; but I am exceedingly glad that he 
has taken this trouble upon himself to point out what he con- 
ceives to be objections to any conclusions drawn from experi- 
ments in this new science, which he considers a delusion; for I 
care not whether Phrenology, or Mesmerism, or Phreno-Mes- 
merism, be true or not—all I desire is to know what is true, 


other prineiple than volition. Of course, neither operator nor specta- 
tors could unconsciously will the cramp and convulsions which have fre- 
quently been thus produced. | 

* Having already inserted Mr Lowe’s reply to Mr Prideaux, we find 
it necessary to omit the less material portions of this communication from 
Mr Aitkinson. A third reply, by Mr T. B. Brindley, must be declined 
altogether.—ED. 
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and to avoid error; for when any opinions I have held to be 
true, are shown to be incorrect, most gladly shall I cast them 
aside, and embrace the truth; and those are not always our 
worst enemies who would carefully point out our faults. But 
Mr Prideaux puts forth these objections of his, as though they 
had not occurred to any but himself, and omits to answer the 
explanations given by others touching the very points to which 
he continues to refer. Why has he not shewn the insuff- 
ciency of the arguments in my last paper to the Phrenological 
Association, which was published in the Medical Times and 
other periodicals, or of similar arguments used by Dr Elliotson 
in his Letter on the subject, and in his Address to the Asso- 
ciation? No, he omits to do this, and continues to put forth, 
as all-sufficient and unanswerable, objections which have al- 
ready been well considered and disposed of; and from some 
motive or other, mentions Dr Elliotson and my humbler self 
in a most absurd and unjust manner, only to sneer at our do- 
ings, and in a style I think not most becoming a philosopher; 
yet declaring at the same time, “that he is actuated solely by 
a desire to arrive at the truth, and is unconscious of any mo- 
tive likely to bias his judgment.” Alas! how curiously blind 
are even practical phrenologists to the self-deluding bias aris- 
ing in their own organism from peculiar circumstances in their 
position, to those motives which rise up like clouds of dust be- 
fore their eyes at every turn! 
The fact that Mr Prideaux’s patients shew a degree of sym- 
pathy with the mesmeriser, is apparently the whole difficulty 
` to be got over. Mr Prideaux’s patients sympathise with him 
and obey his will, therefore Phreno-Mesmerism is a fallacy ; 
and at first, indeed, this does seem like an insurmountable 
difficulty. But is there no way of meeting the objection 
which this power of sympathising presents? My answer is 
(and it has already been given again and again), that with the 
eases to which I have chiefly alluded, this great difficulty does 
not exist; the patients I refer to, do not sympathise with me 
at all, nor act in obedience to my will; and were I inclined 
to hasty generalization from partial and imperfect inquiry, I 
might, with others, have declared against the existence of sym- 
pathy and the power to will particular effects, with as much 
shew of reason as Mr Prideaux has against Phreno-Magnetism. 
But I know that, in many cases, sympathy, more or less, does 
exist, and with some mesmerisers more than with others ; that 
the case of each patient should only be taken for what it is 
worth, and that worth to be ascertained only by careful obser- 
vation of the peculiar conditions requisite in each instance. 
And to shew that others are alive to this objection of sympathy. 
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in particular cases, to follow the will of the mesmeriser, I re- 
fer to my writings on the subject from the first announcement 
of my discoveries, and to a letter to Mr Spencer Hall, wherein 
I request a statement of the degree of sympathy existing in 
. those patients on whom he has operated: Mr Hall promised 

to consider my observations and to answer them ; nevertheless, 
his Phreno-Magnet came to an end without his having done so. 
But it is not my intention, Sir, to trouble you at present with 
all the variety of means by which Phreno-Mesmerism may be 
tested, and every objection satisfactorily answered ; it is suffi- 
cient for me to say, that the sympathy objected to by Mr Pri- 
deaux, in a great number of cases of my own, and of others I 
have seen, does not exist, and that where it does exist, there 
are still means of making valuable experiments in Phreno- 
Mesmerism, leading to most important ends. 

Mr Prideaux says that I have put myself forward as the 
discoverer of Phreno-Mesmerism in this country, and unjustly 
so with reference to others. Now, I appeal to you, Sir, if I 
have been unjust in this; for I have done no more than to 
simply state the facts as they occurred to myself and others, 
and to correct misstatements ; for I have always said that it 
was of no importance who was the first discoverer, but that it 
is important to know how several persons, unknown to each 
other, made similar discoveries ; and it is interesting, of course, 
that the date of each should be recorded, with the circum- 
stances under which such effects were first observed. Dear 


Sir, very sincerely yours, 
HENRY G. ATKINSON. 


iI. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Principles of Forensic Medicine. By WiLLiam A. Guy, M.B. 
Cantab., Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, 
London; Physician to King’s College Hospital, &c., &c. 
Part II. London: H. Renshaw. 1843. 12mo. 


The sixth chapter of Dr Guy’s work, headed “ Unsound- 
ness of Mind,” is the only portion of it within our critical 
province. To that subject the author has devoted sixty-seven 
closely printed pages ; in attentively perusing which, we have 
been delighted with the acuteness, candour, extensive infor- 
mation, and sound judgment, which he displays. There is so 
much condensation of matter in the work itself, that any at- 
tempt to abridge the contents of the chapter would be vain. 
We must therefore confine ourselves to the points likely to be 
most interesting to our readers. 

VOL. XVII.—N, S. NO. XXVII.—JULY 1844. T 
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After specifying some of the numerous occasions on which 
the medical man may be required to give evidence as to the 
mental condition of individuals, Dr Guy remarks, that the 
importance of the duties which the witness has to perform, 
is only exceeded by their difficulty ; which difficulty is partly 
inherent in the subject itself, and partly due to the require- 
ments of the law. “It may be well to premise,” he con- 
tinues, “ that one source of the difficulties connected with this 
subject may be traced to the prominence and importance 
formerly given, in works on the human mind, to one or two 
of its higher faculties. The reason and the imagination were 
put so prominently forward, and the emotions and passions 
were made to play so subordinate a part, that soundness and 
unsoundness of mind came to be regarded as almost synony- 
mous with a sound or erring reason ; imagination had to bear all 
the blame of misleading the judgment, and delusion became 
the favourite test of insanity. It is not intended to assert that 
the metaphysicians were ignorant of the power of the emotions 
and passions, but merely that they were led to attach a higher 
importance to those faculties of the mind which give the 
widest scope to the speculations of the philosopher. To Gall 
and Spurzheim, and their followers, is due the great merit of 
having directed attention to those faculties which are the real 
source of action—the emotions and passions; and to them 
must be ascribed the praise of having originated the simplest, 
and by far the most practical, theory of the human mind. 
The phrenological question of the mutual relation existing 
between certain parts of the brain, certain faculties of the 
mind, and certain developments of the cranium, may be still 
a matter of doubt, and the practical advantages accruing 
from a knowledge of those relations a subject of controversy ; 
but of the soundness of the theory, that the mind is a com- 
pound of several faculties, capable of acting either alone or in 
combination, varying greatly in power in different persons, 
and in the same person at different times, there can be no 
longer any reasonable doubt. Admit the theory of the sepa- 
rate existence, and possible separate action, of the several 
faculties of the mind,—the reasoning faculties, the emotions 
or sentiments, and the passions,—and it is not more difficult 
to imagine a moral than an intellectual insanity ; allow that 
the several faculties, originally of different power in different 
persons, may combine in many different ways, and we have 
the materials of an almost infinite variety of character; the 
key to endless diversities of opinion, and the explanation of 
all that is most obscure in the motives and conduct of man- 
kind. The theory, then, of separate faculties, originally of 
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different power, susceptible of improvement by education and 
habit, and of different degrees of excitement, from causes acting 
within the body itself or from without, manifesting themselves 
sometimes alone, and sometimes in combination with other 
faculties,—is the theory which is here assumed, as best agree- 
ing with reason and experience.” 

The author then proceeds to consider the terms applied in 
medical and legal works to different forms of unsoundness of 
mind, and gives the following table, as, in his opinion, exhibit- 
ing the best classification of these :— 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
Congenital, or 1. Idiocy(including Cre- 
occurring in) Amentia | tinism). 
FROM DEFECTIVE |} childhood. 2. Imbecility. 


DEVELOPMENT, 
OR Occurring sub. 
DIMINISHED sequent to 1. Consequent on Mania, 
ACTIVITY OF THE | the deve- >Dementiad mental shocks, or in- 
FACULTIES. lopment of juries of the brain. 
the faculties 2. Senile. 
1. General. 
2. Intellec- {a. General. 
FROM UNDUE { Mania tual. b. Partial. 
EXCITEMENT. a. General. 
3. Moral. i Partial. 


“ This scheme,” says Dr Guy, “ corresponds closely with the 
actual state of our knowledge, and has the advantage of fol- 
lowing as nearly as possible the order of nature. It has been 
preferred to any division founded on the assumption that 
unsoundness of mind is always dependent upon inflammation 
- or organic disease of the brain. Such an arrangement, though 
useful for medical purposes, is altogether inapplicable to ques- 
tions of a medico-legal nature, which have little to do with 
pathology, but regard the mind in its outward manifestations, 
and not in the morbid changes which its organ may be pre- 
sumed to undergo.” 

The subject is treated by Dr Guy under the following 
heads :—1. Of certain unusual conditions of the mind not 
included under the general term mental unsoundness, and of 
the phenomena of dreaming. 2. Of certain conditions of the 
mind allied to mental unsoundness, but produced by tempo- 
rary causes, viz. delirium, delirium tremens, and drunkenness. 
3. Of the several forms of unsound mind, treated in the order 
in which they stand in the foregoing table. 4. Of some ofthe 
more important characters of the unsound mind, and of the 
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medical and legal tests of that ursoundness. 5. Of feigned 
unsoundness of mind. And, lastly, Rules for the examination 
of persons supposed to be of unsound mind. 

In the section on Imbecility, a well-expressed remark is 
quoted from Georget—that “ these beings of limited capacity 
furnish to the courts of justice, to prisons and scaffolds, more 
subjects than it is generally supposed.” 

With respect to Intellectual Mania, the author observes, 
that in some instances maniacal excitement of the intellectual 
faculties seems to occur, the moral faculties being little if at 
all affected. The most simple form of partial intellectual 
mania “is that in which the patient has taken up some single 
notion opposed to common sense and personal experience. 
Of this kind is a case mentioned by Sir George Mackenzie.* 
‘I knew one,’ he says, ‘who seemed a discreet person, and 
could converse most pertinently in everything, till they spoke 
of the moon; but, upon hearing that named, fell instantly a 
staring, and into great extravagancies, believing himself to be 
secretary to the moon?” Moral mania is, however, much 
more frequent than mere intellectual; but few cases of the 
former seem to occur without deranging, or, what is probably 
a more correct expression of the fact in many instances, over- 
powering the intellect. The latter circumstance ought not to 
surprise us; for even in the healthy state, excitement of the 
feelings is proverbially apt to distort the perceptions of the 
intellect, thus leading to groundless belief and unreason- 
able conduct. Still there are cases in which the intellect is 
not involved inthe derangement. In the words of Hoffbauer, 
*‘ The maniac may Judge correctly of his actions, without being 
in a condition to repress his passions, and to abstain from the 
acts of violence to which they impel him.” Dr Guy speci- 
fies, as some of the principal forms of partial moral mania, 
“ Cleptomania, or propensity to theft,” “ Lying,” ‘‘ Erotomania, 
or amorous madness,” “ Pyromania, or a morbid propensity 
to incendiarism,” ‘ Suicidal monomania,” and * Homicidal 
mania.” 

Among the characters of unsoundness of mind, he gives due 
weight to the comparison of the existing with the former 
state of the patient’s mind.{ In the case of imbeciles, as in 


* « Reason, an Essay, 1711.” 
t The Jurist of 4th Nov. 1843, contains a report of the case of 
« Mudway v. Croft, Committee of R. Wicks, a lunatic,” decided in the 
Prerogative Court on 8th August. Sir H. Jenner Fust laid down (in the 
very words of Dr Combe ; On Mental Derangement, p. 219,) the prin- 
ciple, that “ it is the prolonged departure, without an adequate external 
cause, from the state of feeling and modes of thinking usual to the indi- 
vidual when in health, that is the true feature of disorder in mind;” and 
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that of maniacs, the law lays down the test of knowledge of 
right and wrong. “ This,” says he, ‘‘is as insufficient a test 
in criminal, as the arithmetical test in civil cases. It is a test 
of knowledge, and not of power ; and the knowledge of right, 
and the power to do it, are as distinct as science and art. An 
action presupposes knowledge, motive, and will. What if the 
motive be insane, and the will incapable of obeying any but 
the insane impulse?’ This legal test, however, though re- 
ceived theoretically, has not always been acted upon in our 
courts of law ; witness the noted cases of Hadfield and Mar- 
tin. If “right and wrong” mean any thing more than “ un- 
lawfulness,” Dr Guy emphatically pronounces the knowledge of 
it to be a test which, even were it reasonable in the abstract, 
is incapable of being made use of in practice. “There is one 
simple objection to it, and that is, that it never has been, 
never will be, and never can be, fairly applied. Medical 
witnesses may express, in general terms, their opinion that a 
man is irresponsible ; judges, in their charges tothe jury, may 
insist upon the distinction ; and the jury may, without hesita- 
tion, return a verdict of guilty or of acquittal on the ground 
of insanity ; but not one of them will dare to grapple with 
the naked question of right and wrong; not one of them will 
be really guilty of such presumption. The author will retract 
this strong opinion, when he shall meet with an honest and 
reasonable man who will affirm that he is ready to solve this 
question. Till then, he will believe it to be possible with one 
Being alone. If, on the other hand, the words right and 
wrong be taken to mean lawful and unlawful, the question is 
brought within very narrow limits ; for the law assumes, that 
every member of society knows what the law is. Insanity, 
therefore, in order to make aman irresponsible, must, in some 
way or other, rob him of this knowledge. Now, it is clear 
that it does not always do this, for cases are on record in 
which madmen have committed murder that they might suf- 
fer the penalty of the law; and, as has been already stated, 
those who, from being placed under restraint, have grown 
conscious of their infirmity, know or believe that they are by 
that infirmity rendered irresponsible. On the other hand, it 
seems to the last degree improbable, that madmen who suffer 
from what is usually termed monomania, and whose intellects 


the Court, after a careful and laborious investigation, decided the case 
with reference to it. The trial related to a will made by a person ad- 
mitted to have been always, through life, of eccentric habits, and during 
three distinct periods decidedly of unsound mind ; and the will having 
been made in the ordinary eccentric state of the testator, it was held by 
the Court to be valid. | 
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appear to be so little affected that they are allowed to mingle 
in society like other men, should be ignorant of a law with 
which from their earliest years they have been familiar, and 
of which we are all, unfortunately, too often reminded. The 
knowledge and consciousness of this law may be fairly ex- 
pected to be the very last of which madness would deprive a 
man ; and if a mere abstract knowledge of the law is all that 
is required to render a man responsible, then most madmen are 
responsible. But is this knowledge really all which requires 
to be taken into consideration ? Is the case of the unhappy 
maniac under the accusation of crime to be the only one in 
which the law allows of no plea in mitigation? Is not delusion 
such a plea? Can any plea be stronger? It would be strange, 
indeed, if that which exercises so absolute a sway over every 
sense and every faculty, which has the power at any moment 
to transport a man into an unreal world, tosurround him with 
unreal things, and to perplex him with more than a dream’s 
confusion, should not be allowed to have any effect upon his 
actions. It must have some effect. The law cannot be 
guilty of so great and glaring an inconsistency as to allow the 
proof of delusion, which is the proof of one form of madness, 
to vacate a man’s civil acts, and yet to have no effect what- 
ever upon his criminal acts; and yet of such an inconsistency 
it must be guilty, so long as the point upon which the whole 
question of responsibility turns, is the consciousness that the 
act is contrary to law.” 

With respect to a test which has been proposed by a writer 
in the British and Foreign Medical Review, viz., ‘‘ Whether 
or not the individual had, at the time, any power of control 
over his actions?’ Dr Guy is of opinion that this is quite as in- 
applicable as the others. “A man must either know, or not 
know, that his action is right or lawful, and he must be able, 
or not able, to control himself; but who will be bold enough 
to determine, in any particular case, which alternative is the 
true one? And what shall be his means of judging? Is his 
preparation for the act to prove his power of controlling him- 
self in regard to the act itself? Ifa madman thinks another 
a fiend, or believes that the Deity has commissioned him to 
take away his life, will he not load a pistol, watch his oppor- 
tunity, and act in many respects as a sane man would do ? 
And, if prevented on one occasion, will he not wait for a more 
favourable one? The fact is, that in proposing this test, as 
in the general discussion of this question, two distinct things 
have been confounded,—the act itself, which is the result of 
the delusion, and the mode of accomplishing it. It is the 
delusion which distinguishes the madman from the sane, and 
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not the mode in which the delusive impulse is carried into 
effect. This test, then, appears to be open to the same ob- 
jections which lie against the legal tests: it seems reasonable, 
but it is not practical. The entire argument, then, is an argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiam. It is because we know not what 
may be, that we do not pretend to say what is; we have a 
horror of murder and the murderer; we should recoil, there- 
fore, from the very thought of a judicial murder; we think 
that broad lines of distinction are to be preferred to subtle 
refinements ; that it is better that punishment should be cer- 
tain than severe; and we therefore conclude, that the law of 
France, ‘ Il n’y a ni crime ni délit lorsque le prévenu était en 
état de démence au temps de l’action,’ ought to be the law of 
England.” Dr Guy thinks that if, under such a law, some cri- 
minals should escape capital punishment who otherwise would 
suffer it, on the other hand none would be executed who ought 
to escape ; and confinement for life, to which the former would 
be sentenced, is itself a punishment of abundant severity. 

In discussing the case of M‘Naughten last year,* we sug- 
gested the appointment of a public officer, whose duty it 
should be, on receiving information, to take legal cognisance 
of lunatics found at large, and to enforce their removal to an 
asylum. A similar proposal, we are glad to observe, is made 
by Dr Guy. “< There are doubtless,” says he, “many persons 
living at large in society, or under the insufficient control of 
parents or relations, and known to harbour delusions naturally 
tending to acts of violence; and there are others whose delu- 
sions tend less directly to criminal acts, but who are subject 
to sudden and dangerous bursts of passion disproportioned to 
their cause. Might not the natural guardians of such persons, 
or those who have assumed the control over them, be required 
to submit their cases to a competent tribunal, which should 
decide on the necessity and extent of restraint? And fur- 
ther, in case of an injury being committed by such persons, 
might not the sufferer, or those legally dependent upon him for 
their support, be allowed to recover damages in an action at 
law against their natural guardians, on proof that they were 
fully cognisant of the state of the accused, and had neglected 
to resort to this tribunal, or had not obeyed its orders? Such 
an enactment might, it is conceived, be even extended to the 
overseers and guardians of the poor: but very many cases, 
among all classes of society, must still remain beyond the 
reach of any precautionary measure. If such a tribunal were 
established, its investigations should be conducted at the pub- 


* See No. LXXV., April 1843. Vol. xvi. p. 190, 
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lic expense, or at the least possible cost to the parties resort- 
ing to it; its proceedings should be unfettered by technicali- 
ties, and it should be presided over by men practically con- 
versant with the insane, who might discharge the additional 
duty of ascertaining the state of mind of those accused of 
crime—a duty for which a common jury is totally unfit.” The 
murder recently committed by a madman at Burntisland 
strongly enforces the necessity of such a tribunal. 

As to that form of homicidal madness of which no indica- 
tions have appeared previously to the commission of the act, 
the author is of opinion, that, to prevent sane criminals 
from taking shelter under the plea of sudden uncontrollable 
impulse, “it is most important that all the circumstances of 
the case should be duly weighed, and that careful search 
should be made after those motives which most frequently 
actuate the criminal. It is in such difficult cases, too, that a 
caution is especially necessary against basing a decision upon 
one or two alleged characteristics. All the circumstances of 
the act ought to be duly weighed, in the spirit of the words of 
Lord Hale: ‘lest, on the one side, there be a kind of inhur 
manity towards the defects of human nature; or, on the other 
side, too great an indulgence given to great crimes.’ ” Dr Guy 
doubts whether the mere act itself ought to be admitted in a 
court of law as evidence of insanity ; but thinks that the cir- 
cumstances of the case might justify the court in recommend- 
ing the prisoner to mercy. The only practicable means of 
preventing murders by such persons consists ‘‘ in rendering 
the idea of violent death as little familiar as possible, and in 
discouraging to the utmost those revolting details which fill 
the columns of our papers, and often prove suggestive of crime. 
This precaution must be left to public opinion, which will 
grow stronger and stronger as the dangers and inconveniences 
of indiscriminate publicity shall make themselves felt, and the 
truth become more securely established, that what we wish 
men not to do we should not talk about.” 


II. Phrenologische Analyse des Characters des Hern Dr Jus- 
tinus Kerner. Von MICHAEL CastLeE, M.D., Mitglied des 
Medicinischen Collegiums, zu Neu York, &c. &c. 

Phrenological Analysis of the Character of Dr Justinus Kerner. 
By MicHAEL CastLe, M.D., Member of the College of 
Physicians at New York, &c. &c. Heidelberg: Karl Groos. 
1844. 8vo. I | 


This is a pamphlet containing xxvi and 74 pages. The first 
xx pages, in the form of a preface, are from the pen of Dr 
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Gustaf Scheve, whom our readers will remember as one of the 
regular contributors to the German Phrenological Journal. 
The greater portion of the matter contained in this preface 
refers to facts eonnected with the history of Phrenology. There 
is only one point requiring notice here, namely, Dr Scheve’s 
refutation of an opinion of Dr Castle’s, that, “ in a regene- 
rated state of society, all natural faculties of man, even those 
which, in consequence of their strength or their kind, may as- 
sume an undue influence over the others, will be allowed to 
come into full play.” According to the notions of phrenolo- 
gists generally, the animal propensities, when they bear too 
great a proportion to the moral sentiments and the intellec- 
tual faculties, ought to be restrained and subdued. Dr Castle 
calls this “ to destroy (kill) a part of the mind.” He seems 
to be an enthusiastic follower of communist or socialist doc- 
trines, with the discussion of which we have here nothing to 
do. But it must be evident to every sensible phrenologist, that, 
whatever the state of society may be in which men live, the 
intellectual faculties and the moral sentiments must remain 
the ruling powers of the mind. It seems to us useless to argue 
on the subject ; a mere glance at society in different ages, and 
among differently constituted nations, shews us at once, that 
the degree of civilization is, and has always been, in exact pro- 
portion with the natural prevalence or development of the two 
classes of organs above mentioned. 

This preface of Dr Scheve’s is followed by some preliminary 
remarks by the author, on the difference between the outward 
and inward character of man, the former of which, according 
to Dr Castle, is, ‘“ that which is produced and modified by the 
influences of external circumstances upon the natural faculties 
of man ;” and the latter, ‘“ that which comes more from a pri- 
mitive source, is made up of sensations (empjindungen), which, 
though not so clearly perceptible to man as to be understood 
in detail, are known to him through their results.” Next, he 
gives some “ Introductory Remarks on the leading Principles 
of Phrenology,” all of which prefatory matter is, of course, in- 
tended for the Germans only, as beginners in, or wholly unac- 
quainted with, Phrenology. At last we come to “ the descrip- 
tion of the organs of Dr Kerner.” ‘Our readers, perhaps, are 
aware, that this gentleman, a physician at Heilbronn, in the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, has led the van of a new school of 
ghost-seers and spirit-layers, which seems to be at present 
pretty numerous in Suabia. The work which brought Dr 
Kerner first prominently before the public was The Female 
Seer of Prevorst, containing an account of the disease and treat- 
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ment of a highly somnambulic person of the name of Mrs Hauff. 
Those of our readers who wish to see an ample account of the 
wonderful phenomena and strange apparitions of ghosts and 
spirits, whose owners had died 300 years ago, we beg to refer 
to articles on this subject, published a few years ago in the 
Edinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. Dr Kerner has 
also published a volume of poems full of mystic allusions. 
From all that we know of him, we had expected to find in 
him a very large development of Wonder, Ideality, Venera- 
tion, and Individuality ; but the only organ which is very large, 
is the last named, the other three being stated to be only large. 
In this respect the heads of Jung Stilling and Oberlin, prede- 
cessors of Kerner in visionary doctrines, are more conspicuous. 
To account for this apparent peculiarity, Dr Castle lays a great 
stress upon the influence of Individuality, in combination with 
Wonder, Ideality, and Imitation. We subjoin here his rea- 
soning on this point in full :— 

“ Every faculty and sentiment possesses its own conscious- 
ness, its own concentration, its own natural language. But, 
besides this, there are certain entire faculties, which correspond 
with the three preceding qualities of the faculties, viz., Concen- 
trativeness, corresponding with the concentration or attenticn 
which is to be found in the other faculties ; Imitation, corre- 
sponding with the natural language ; and Individuality, corre- 
sponding with the consciousness, or the power, connected with 
it, of personifying (individualizing) every faculty. Here (in 
Dr K.’s case) are not only the three above named faculties 
powerfully developed, but also those of Ideality and Wonder, 
of which the former, in its own peculiar way, supports the ac- 
tivity of the other faculties, and the latter gives a natural wil- 
lingness to believe in images conceived by the mind. 

“ The influence of the organs of Ideality and Wonder is 
preceded by a powerfully excited feeling (or feelings), recog- 
nised as an entity by means of Individuality, concentrated 
by means of Concentrativeness, and endowed with the ca- 
pability of acting by means of Imitation. Consequently, the 
faculties must be combined, if they are to produce the most 
perfect imagination ; and what is called a Vision, is but the 
highest degree of Imagination. All great poets have visions 
during the moments of inspiration (highly excited sensation.) 
This must be quite clear to those who can feel and appreciate 
the supernatural descriptions found in Virgil, Dante, and 
Byron. In this sense, I consider also Dr Kerner to be a vir 
sionary. But in a far higher degree this must have been the 
case with Swedenborg. 
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“ Phrenologists, generally, ascribe visions more to the acti- 
vity of the organ of Form, than to that of any other faculty.* 
{ am however convinced, that whilst several faculties and 
powers must combine, to produce such a state of mind as that 
in which visions take place, it is principally dependent upon 
Imitation and Individuality.t Gall, who had not yet recognised 


* The organs of the perceptive faculties generally, and not merely or 
principally that of Form, are held to be implicated. See articles on ap- 
paritions in this Journal, ii. 290, and viii. 538.—Ep. 

t “ I add the following extract from an article written by me on In- 
dividuality, which, perhaps, will be able to enlighten the reader suffi- 
ciently on the great influence of this faculty in visions :— 

‘s < Individuality may be defined as the power of recognising and con- 
ceiving individual existences or entities (Wesenheiten). The organ of 
Form observes only the parts or shape of a body, and has its sphere of 
activity only with regard to objects of sense; whilst Individuality does 
not notice forms, shapes, or constituent parts, but recognises them when 
embodied in individualities, or as entities. 

“ < In order to be as elear as possible, I will express myself in addi- 
tion thus:—lIf the idea or image of an absent friend is suddenly brought 
‘before our mind, we conceive him or feel him as an individual whole 
( Totality), and our mind does not rest upon his hair, his eyes, his mouth, 
&c. We say,—‘ Friend Henry will be here to-morrow ;’ and with the 
word ‘ Friend,’ we connect the notion of a man, of a complete individual, 
of an individual being. But if we continue our reflections, and analyse 
our friend, saying, for instance, ‘Henry is a wit, and has, at the same 
time, something in the expression of his mouth, his nose, and his eyes, 
which is peculiar to wit,’ we think of this expression, and see it before 
our mental eye. This would be the immediate result of the organ of 
Form, which recognises individual parts. It may be objected, that the 
mouth or nose, when perceived alone, is more an individual object or 
entity, than the whole compound body; but nevertheless the organ of 
Form is necessary to judge of their shape ; Individuality judges of them 
only as of existing objects. Individuality has also a higher sphere of 
activity in the intellect than the organ of Form. It individualises ideas, 
and renders one distinct from the other; e. g., when you speak to some 
persons of love, hatred, conscience, charity, &c., they, indeed, may feel 
and understand the meaning of the words used, but they are conscious 
of an association of ideas before they arrive at your meaning; whilst 
others, who are capable of feeling such sentiments, and in whom Indi- 
viduality predominates, take up directly the idea inherent in these, and 
feel and conceive it as a thing—as something which has existence. It is 
extremely difficult to represent the power of Individuality by words, at 
least in this respect. One requires to have it, in order to be able to 
appreciate its influence properly. It is, however, by no means to be sup- 
posed, that this peculiarity occurs in all who have Individuality power- 
fully developed; it depends entirely upon the association of this organ 
with other organs. A man may, however, be gifted with great Indivi- 
duality, and yet not feel and conceive God as an individual Being, 
unless he be endowed with powerful religious sentiments. He will, 
from his education, conceive a God—conceive him however in the shape 
of aman, and give him a form which he has already perceived; have 
him, it is true, in his mind as an individuality, but only as an individu- 
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the real distinction between Imitation, Wonder, and Ideality, 
has nevertheless observed, that in all visionaries they are par- 
ticularly developed.” —P. 65, et seq. 

Dr Castle gives a detailed reasoned account of Kerner’s men- 
tal development during his boyhood, youth, manhood, and the 
period of approaching oldage. (Dr K. is at present in his 57th 
year.) This account is followed by ‘“‘ Phrenological and gene- 
ral philosophical Remarks on the preceding Analysis ;” in which 
Dr Castle enters into many phrenological details, which shew 
acuteness of mind, and power of comparison. Lastly, we find 
a letter from Dr K. to Dr C., in which he seems fully to con- 
cur in the correctness of the phrenological analysis of his cha- 
racter, congratulating Dr Castle “ upon possessing the know- 
ledge of an art so highly useful to mankind, as it discloses a 
man’s character to himself and others.” We have still to add, 
that the pamphlet is enriched with a lithograph portrait of Dr 
Kerner, which, however, seems not to be very well executed, 
or very like; and that it is dedicated to Count Alfred Neip- 
perg, son-in-law to the king of Wiirtemberg, and a zealous ad- 
herent to Phrenology. 

Dr Castle has executed his task cleverly, and, it appears, to 
the great astonishment of the unbelieving Germans. On the 
whole, we think that this little publication may be of great use 
in the cause of Phrenology ; as such practical demonstrations, 
if the expression be allowed, tend more to induce people to 
make themselves acquainted with novel subjects, than a mere 
perusal of even the best theoretical work on a new branch of 
science. 


ality deduced by an association of ideas, as something which is com- 
posed of constituent parts, : 

“ < The primitive and direct influence of the faculty of Individuality 
is, then, that by means of it we conceive the existence of individualities 
or entities ; thus, e. g., world—country—town—house, &c. &c. or, in 
moral notions (conceptions), God—eternity—love—generosity, &c. &c, 

‘ < In the former way of acting, Individuality is excited by the medium 
et the external senses; in the latter, by means of feeling and reflec- 
ions. l 
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III. Mental Hygiene ; or an Examination of the Intellect and 
Passions, designed to illustrate their Influence on Health and 
the Duration of Life. By Witt1am Sweetser, M.D., late 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, and Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Reprinted 
from the American Edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, 
Stewart, & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Royal 
8vo., pp. 60. 1844. 


The republication, at a low price, of this excellent work, 
renders it so accessible to all classes of readers, that we need 
not continue the analysis of its contents, which was begun in 
last number. The treatise deserves to be cordially recom- 
mended both to the general and the phrenological reader ; for, 
although it does not appear whether or not Dr Sweetser is a 
disciple of Gall, his views concerning the influence of the 
body on the mind, and of the various mental states on the 
body, are generally sound and well expressed, and their prac- 
tical importance is forcibly inculcated. His classification of 
the passions is susceptible of improvement; but, as he does 
not pretend to minute accuracy on this subject, and as, in the 
present state of mental philosophy, a perfect classification is 
unattainable, we refrain from entering into details. Another 
subject of remark, to which the author may find it worth while 
to attend in preparing a second edition, is, that he has some- 
times introduced, in illustration (not, we presume, by way of 
proof) of the principles expounded, apocryphal anecdotes from 
Herodotus and other ancient writers. This is not quite judi- 
cious in a scientific work, especially as numerous authentic in- 
stances of the same kind, of which indeed Dr S. adduces 
many, may be found in the works of the moderns. We sug- 
gest, also, that the book may be improved by a less frequent 
use of the superlative degree. 

In treating of the effects of fear on the body, Dr Sweetser 
says :—‘ Partial tremors, as of the limbs, or a general shud- 
dering and shaking, and chattering of the teeth, as under the 
effects of extreme cold, or in the first stage of a paroxysm of 
intermittent fever, are also common phenomena. It is worthy 
of remark here, that these same symptoms, when the result of 
morbid physical states, are apt to be associated with an un- 
natural degree of timidity or apprehension. Indeed, I feel 
well satisfied that we possess less courage when chilled and 
shivering under the influence of cold, than when the surface is 
warm and comfortable, and the blood circulates freely through 
its extremevessel.” In like manner, he notices that, just as grief 
and melancholy disturb the functions of the liver and stomach, 
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so do biliary and gastric derangements, in their turn, produce 
these disagreeable mental states. “ That the condition of the 
biliary secretion has much to do with the mind’s tranquillity— 
that unhealthy, redundant, or obstructed bile, at the same time 
that it gives its gloomy tint to the complexion, may imbue the 
moral feelings with an equally dismal shade—will, in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge, hardly be contested. Thus, the com- 
mon expression, ‘ to look with a jaundiced eye,’ means, as every 
one must know, to view things in their sombrous aspect. We 
readily conclude, then, that disordered or diseased states of the 
liver may be comprehended among the physical causes of de- 
spondency of the mind. Thus do they engender the same cha- 
racter of feelings of which they themselves are also begotten.” 
Again: “ A morbid or unnaturally irritable state of the inner or 
mucous coat of the stomach will oftentimes transmit such an 
influence to the mind as to deaden all its susceptibilities of 
enjoyment, and oppress it with the severest despondency. 
Now, such an unhealthy character of this inner surface of the 
stomach being one of the necessary results of an habitual in- 
dulgence in exciting and inebriating drinks, the danger of a 
recourse to it, with a view to elevate the dejected spirits or 
drown the remembrance of sorrow, will easily be understood. 
If the mental depression arises from a physical cause, such 
injudicious stimulation will be sure to augment it, and if from 
a moral, a physical one will thus be speedily added to it. 
There is, indeed, no moral gloom more deep and oppressive 
than that suffered by the habitually intemperate—whether in 
the use of distilled spirits, wine, or opium-—in the intervals 
of their artificial excitement. In delirium tremens, a disease 
peculiar to the intemperate, the mind is always, even in its 
lightest forms, filled with the most dismal ideas, and a pro- 
pensity to suicide is by no means unusual. The opium- 
eater, too, when not under his customary stimulus, gene- 
rally experiences the most terrible mental sufferings.” “Low, 
marshy, malarious situations, where intermittent fevers, or 
agues, as they are more familiarly named, abound, through 
some poisonous influence which they generate, so act on the 
physical constitution as to weigh down all the moral energies, 
and fill the mind with the darkest gloom. In observing the 
inhabitants of such unhealthy spots, even when they have be- 
come so seasoned to their infection as to resist the fevers, or 
acute effects which it produces in strangers, we cannot but be 
struck with their sallow, sickly, and emaciated appearance, 
and the deep melancholy of their eountenances, a melancholy 
which the cheerful smile of more wholesome airs is rarely 
seen to relax. ‘The nervous system, the liver, and other organs 
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engaged in the function of digestion, almost always, in such 
situations, labour under more or less obvious derangement. 
And here we have yet another illustration of the remark which 
I have before made, namely, that the like physical states 
which are generated under the operation of grief, will also, 
when arising from other causes, tend to awaken this painful 
passion. Thus, the same spare, nervous, and bilious condition 
that distinguishes the gloomy inhabitants of the unhealthy 
sites to which I have just referred, is also witnessed in those 
who have long suffered under severe mental afflictions.” 

These remarks illustrate the principle on which (as noticed 
in previous articles in this volume of our Journal, pp. 20, 
266) Mr Braid endeavours to explain the phenomena of 
Phreno-Mesmerism. 

In conclusion, we remark, that by the knowledge of such 
facts as those which abound in Dr Sweetser’s work, an incal- 
culable amount of misery and disease might be warded off. 
To those who have the care of children, the value of such a 
treatise can hardly be overrated. 


IV. Brief Reports of Lectures delivered to the Working Classes 
of Edinburgh, on the Means in their Own Power of Improv- 
ing their Character and Condition. By James Simpson, 
Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. Glasgow : 
J. M‘Leod. Royal 8vo, pp. 60. 1844. | 


These Reports are stereotyped from the types of the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, in which they appeared during last 
winter. The chief purpose of the lectures was to explain 
and exemplify the uses and abuses of the mental faculties, 
and the good and evil results of these—a purpose which Mr 
Simpson executed with his usual felicity of style and ampli- 
tude of illustration, but, we regret to say, with so little direct 
reference to the organic conditions on which the mental ope- 
rations depend, and so little open inculcation of Phrenology 
as the philosophy which he was in reality teaching, as con- 
siderably, in our opinion, to detract from their practical value. 
Nevertheless, much good may be done by the wide circulation 
of these cheap Reports among the working classes throughout 
the country; and readers of every rank will find in them 
many useful suggestions for the preservation of health, and 
the promotion of happiness. The following remarks, which 
accompanied the report of the first lecture in the Chronicle, 
are prefixed to the collection :— 

“ Eight years ago the columns of the Chronicle were enriched 
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with reports of popular lectures delivered by Messrs Combe, 
Simpson, and Drs Fyfe and Murray, to overflowing audiences, 
chiefly composed of working men. These lectures were much 
valued at the time, and we believe they have made a deep 
and salutary impression on all who heard them. The reports 
we were enabled to give of them, brief as they necessarily were, 
attracted a considerable degree of attention, and exercised, we 
have reason to know, a beneficial influence over the public 
mind. The time that has elapsed since then has produced 
many changes, and many grievous dissensions and misunder- 
standings between the different classes of society. Party spirit, 
in politics and religion, has raged with unremitting violence, 
and so divided man from man, and set one neighbour against 
another, that we had almost begun to fear that the love of 
philosophic truth, of social improvement, and of the kindly af- 
fections, was in danger of being extinguished among us. But 
if we required any proof of the groundlessness of such a fear, 
we should find it in the circumstance that the working men 
of Edinburgh retain so lively a sense of the value of the lec- 
tures we have referred to, and so strong a desire for mental 
culture and useful information, that three thousand of them 
have requested Mr Simpson again to step forward and en- 
lighten them on the means of improving their character and 
condition. This is a most gratifying fact, and demonstrates 
strikingly the advancement that has already been made by so 
many of our industrious townsmen. Where the love of know- 
ledge has been awakened, the ruder passions have ceased to 
reign, and the mind begins to develope the power of enjoying 
and diffusing real happiness. . . 

“We need not, say how deeply the public are indebted to Mr 
Simpson for his valuable instructions, especially when it is 
considered that they are given gratuitously. But he will not 
go unrewarded. No richer recompence can be received by the 
truly good man than evidence that his labours of love are pro- 
ductive of their natural fruits—the increase of virtue and hap- 
piness; and this reward we feel assured Mr Simpson will re- 
seive in full measure.” 


ITI. INTELLIGENCE, Sc: 


Dr Gall.—The portrait of Dr Gall which accompanies this Number 
was lithographed mn Mannheim for the German Phrenological Journal, 
and copies were procured by us through the kind assistance of Mr Von 
Struve, the editor of that work. In order that good impressions might 
be furnished, the fi was redrawn on the stone after the copies for 
the German journal were thrown off. Dr Gall was twenty-eight years 
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ofage when the portrait was painted, and the engraving from which 
that now presented to our readers is copied, was given to Mr Von 
Struve by Dr Michael Castle, now of Stuttgard, who, in a letter to that 
gentleman, with which we have been favoured with a copy, mentions 
that, upon the occasion of his delivering a discourse on the merits of 
Gall, he received it from Mr Schwarz, American consul at Vienna, to 
whom it had been given by afriend. ‘ With regard to the correctness 
of the likeness itself,” adds Dr Castle, “I have been told by persons 
who knew Gali in his youth, that the resemblance is remarkable. Far- 
ther than this I can give no information.” 

In his journal, Mr Von Struve makes the following appeal to his 
countrymen, to which we earnestly trust they will duly respond :— 

** Gall is known to have carried on an extensive correspondence with 
the most distinguished men of his age. A collection of his letters would 
certainly be highly prized by the public. Unless, however, strenuous 
efforts be made towards accomplishing this object speedily, it is to be 
feared that, after the death of many of his correspondents, these valuable 
remains of our great countryman may be irretrievably lost. I therefore 
take the liberty to make the following requests :—1. That all those in- 
dividuals who corresponded with F. J. Gall will have the kindness 
forthwith to inform me of the number and contents of his letters in 
their possession. 2. That persons who know of such letters being in 
the possession of the representatives of Gall’s deceased correspondents, 
will inform me where they may be found. 3. That any one who may be 
in a condition to furnish a detailed catalogue of Gall’s correspondence, 
will be so good as forward such to me. 

‘“ Gall spent the best years of life in his native country ; for he was 
forty-nine years of age when he was compelled to leave it. He ex- 
changed letters with Hufeland, Sommering, Walther, Prince Metternich, 
and others. The last two are still alive. I solicit them, as well as all 
the other friends and admirers of Gall, to communicate whatever they 
possess from his hand, and to permit its publication for the general be- 
nefit of Germany. 

‘ The German press is solicited to give this request the widest 
possible circulation. G. v. STRUVE.” 

‘“ MANNBEIM, 30th October 1843.” 


Lectures on Phrenology.—On 18th April, Mr M. B. Sampson gave the 
first of a course of three lectures, at a new institution in the neighbour- 
hood of Islington, to an audience of nearly 300 persons.—In May, four 
lectures were delivered by Mr E. T. Hicks, at Derby, to “ numerous 
and highly respectable audiences,” as we learn from the Derby Reporter. 
We are sorry to observe that the advertisement of Mr Hicks, in that 
paper, is headed in this quackish fashion—‘‘ Mesmerism Proved!! and 

hrenology Demonstrated !”’ Such injudicious and unphilosophical pre- 
tensions, put forth in such a style, cannot fail to lower the advertiser in 
the estimation of rational men.—At Mansfield, Mr Thomas Beggs of 
Nottingham lately gave six lectures to about thirty intelligent working 
men, who, AE formed themselves into a class for the study of Phre- 
nology, invited him to deliver the course, to which strangers were ad- 
mitted at a small charge. We learn that the results were very satisfac- 
tory, “ several additions being made to the class, and a new impulse 
given to those already engaged in the study. Mr Beggs, who has already 
given two courses of lectures on Phrenology gratuitously in Nottingham, 

as been hae by a body of his fellow-citizens to deliver another 
course as early as possible.” —Mr Donovan delivered six lectures at Alton, 
Hants, in April, and three at Basingstoke in May. l 
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Phreno-Mesmerisem.—This subject continues to excite much interest in 
various parts of England, and public exhibitions of the phenomena are 
still frequent. Dr Owens has been lecturing in various parts of Stafford- 
shire, such as Newcastle-under-Lyne, Stone, and the Pottery Mechanics’ 
Institution. In April and May, Mr Spencer T. Hall delivered courses 
of lectures at Ripon, Sunderland, South Shields, and probably elsewhere. 
The York Herald of 4th May, noticing his lectures at Ripon, states that 
t the contrast between his first reception and farewell was most strik- 
ing. At the former he was harassed by querulous objections, and cross- 
examined by the chairman, even before he had an opportunity of giving 
his evidence. On the latter occasion, he had for his chairman Mr Smith, 
a medical gentleman of the city, who has convinced himself, by experi- 
ment, of the truth of Mesmerism ; whilst, in the most complimentary 
manner, a vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr Bruce, 
surgeon, seconded by Mr Thomas, surgeon, and passed by a large and 
respectable audience without a single dissentient, many expressing a 
wish that he might shortly visit the neighbourhood again.” ‘The same 
paper contains a long and excellent letter from Mr Alfred Smith, sur- 
geon, of Ripon (the same gentleman, we presume, who acted as chair- 
man), urging the medical profession to investigate the claims of Mes- 
merism with candour, diligence, and caution. A similar appeal has 
been made to them by Dr W. B. Carpenter, of Bristol, the well-known 
author of some valuable works on Physiology (see Medical Times, 4th 
and 18th May, p. 99, 139); and we observe it stated that a committee 
of medical gentlemen in Halifax have given an opinion to the same 
effect. On Ist April, Mr Myles ne delivered a lecture on Mes- 
merism at Preston; and Mr Hicks has lectured at Derby, Lichfield, &c. 
The newspaper-discussion at Wolverhampton, mentioned in our last Num- 
ber, was continued during April, Dr Owens and Mr W. R. Lowe being 
the writers on the phreno-mesmeric side of the question: we think the 
former would increase the force of his arguments by adopting a more 
condensed style of writing.—In a letter, dated Devizes, 6th May, we are 
informed by John James Fox, who seems to be a member of the Society 
of Friends, that Mr H. Lundie had recently made some very interesting 
mesmeric experiments in that town. The phenomena were first exhi- 
bited in two individuals who usually attend Mr L., but they only ex- 
cited scepticism, until J. E., a youth in Mr Fox’s establishment, and 
in whose honour he has perfect confidence, was mesmerised, and ex- 
hibited the usual manifestations. Two medical men who, at the last 
lecture, tested the lad’s pulse before and while he was in the mesmeric 
state, declared that, whether Phreno-Mesmerism was true or false, cer- 
tainly the pulse was at 75 before menerang and rose to 150 during 
the continuance of the trance—a result which no man could of himself 
produce, by any means, in so short a time (about fifteen minutes), or in 
any time whatever. Mr Fox adds, that the youth is willing to be mesmer- 
ised by any respectable individual ; and invites such as have the power of 
mesmerising, to avail themselves of the opportunity of testing Phreno- 
Mesmerism. He also mentions that J. E. “knows nothing whatever of 
Phrenology, neither had he a private interview with the lecturer ; so that 
there could be no collusion.” The case would have been more valuable 
had Mr Fox been able to state that no phreno-mesmeric experiments were 
previously performed in presence of the youth. In mesmerised persons 
the memory is so quick and accurate, that to such of them as have wit- 
nessed the phenomena, a touch on the head frequently suggests the mani- 
festation of the faculty whose organ is beneath the part, or any other 
faculty which the patient may have been led to associate with the lo- 
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cality touched ; and it may be displayed accordingly.—Mr Charles Bray 
of Coventry has sent us the details of a case where the mesmeriser and 
patient were entirely ignorant of phrenological terms, and incapable of 
associating icular faculties with pressure on the several regions of 
the head. d we may add, that our excellent scientific friend Dr Wil- 
liam ey (who has just been appointed to the Chemical Chair in 
Edinburgh University), has satisfied himself, by experiment, of the reality 
of the phreno-mesmeric phenomena, and the insufficiency of volition to 
explain all the cases.—In London, there has lately been much discussion 
of a case of alleged clairvoyance, exhibited by Mr Vernon, who, at a 
meeting of the London Medical Society on 22d April, was denounced 
by several speakers as an impostor. On this subject we refer to the 
Medical Times of 27th April, p. 80; 4th and 25th May, pp. 97, 162; and 
Ist and 8th June, pp. 188, 207. Imposition, on the part of the girl at 
least, has been completely proved. As for Mr Vernon, we have had no 
confidence in him since he tried, some years ago (see ante, xiv. 290), to 
smuggle into our journal, under a feigned name, a communication written 
by himself in praise of his own phrenological lectures and manipulations. 


Contemporary Journals.—In February last The People’s Phrenological 
Journal came to an end, the sale being too limited for its support. In 
its concluding Number, the editor announced his intention to publish, 
on lst April, No. I. of a monthly journal, to be entitled The Hthno-Phre- 
nologist, but we are informed that it has not yet made its appearance. 
—The American Phrenological Journal, of which no later Number than 
that for December 1843 is before us, has ceased to deserve the name of 
a ‘ journal,” consisting, as it does, merely of monthly parts of a work by 
Mr O. S. Fowler, on the hereditary transmission of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities.—Mr Combe has PEE us from Mannheim (which he vi- 
sited in returning from Italy) the 4th, 5th, and 6th Numbers of the Ger- 
man Phrenological Journal, our own copies of which, forwarded through 
the booksellers, have not yet arrived. They reached us so lately, that it 
is impossible to insert a notice of their contents in our present Number. 
Meantime, we are happy to say that the work continues to be conducted 
with unabated ability and zeal.—Mr La Roy Sunderland, late editor of 
The Magnet, a monthly New York journal, announces, that having been 
cheated by his publisher, P. P. Good, his connection with it ceased after 
the publication of No. VI., and that all subsequent Numbers have been 
edited by Mr Good himself, without any mention being made of the change. 
£6 Nor is this,” says Mr Sunderland, “ the worst deception which he has 
imposed upon its readers. He has selected articles from newspapers and 
old books, and inserted them as original, and some of them he has al- 
tered, to give the impression of their having been matter written ex- 
pressly for the Magnet. (See the first Number of what he calls his 

New Series.’) And those who know no better, he has left to suppose 
that that matter was inserted by myself. Indeed, scarcely half of the 
matter in the last four Numbers is under the appropriate heads, so pro- 
foundly ignorant is P. P. Good of the subjects on which he has, in this 
surreptitious manner, undertaken to enlighten the public!” Having 
observed in the Magnet an article borrowed, without acknowledgment, 
from our own pages, and-altered so as to appear original, we rejoice to 
learn that Mr Sunderland is not the party chargeable with a disreput- 
able practice which is too common in America.—Our limits compel us 
to defer a notice of recent Numbers of the British Medical Journals. 
The chief article of phrenological interest which has lately appeared in 
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them is a paper in No. 2. of the new series of the Lancet (March 30, 
1844), entitled, “ The Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure, 
Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, by A. L. Wigan, M.D.” Dr 
Wigan's theory, which is less novel than he supposes, has been a good 
deal discussed in the subsequent Numbers of the same periodical (parti- 
cularly by Dr Davey on 15th June), and at meetings of the Westminster 
Medical Society ; but as Dr. W. announces the intention to publish soon 
a volume fully stating the grounds of his opinions, we shall, after seeing 
the work, be better qualified to judge of their merits than at present.— 
In The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for April 1844, p. 296, there 
is a paper “ On the Physical Characters of the Esquimaux,” by Richard 
King, M.D.; read before the Ethnological Society, London. The writer 
accuses Dr Prichard of describing inaccurately the general shape of the 
Esquimaux skull.—Of the Zoist more than two thirds of the April Num- 
ber is filled with cases of cures by Mesmerism. In the leading article, 
the tendency of education to lessen the amount of crime is illustrated 
by reference to well known statistical facts. 


London Phrenological Society.—On 6th December 1843, a paper was read 
by Mr Phineas Deseret, of Edinburgh, on the function of the organ of 
Language.—Decembcr 20. Dr Elliotson laid before the Society for ex- 
amination a cast of the head of the late Sir James Shaw, Bart., Chamber- 
lain of the city of London ; and afterwards a cast of the head of the late 
Duke of Sussex. The former head presented a fair, but not remarkable, 
development of forehead ; with an excellent moral surface ; a very large 
development of the organs of Love of Offspring and of Attachment ; with 
a very moderate development of Amativeness, Cautiousness, Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, and Self-esteem. It betokened a 
most amiable, mild, affectionate, and truly respectable character. The 
cast of the head of the Duke of Sussex presented a e development of 
the lower organs of the brow.—January 17. 1844. r Deseret read a 

per on the organ of Marvellousness or Wonder.—February 7. Dr 

lliotson exhibited a cast of the head of a boy for the opinion of the 
members. The organs of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were pro- 
nounced to be very large; which agreed with his character of an inve- 
terate liar and thief.—February 21. An address was read by Mr Thomas 
Uwins, containing some remarks on the case of the boy, a cast of whose 
head was exhibited at the preceding meeting, and communicating the 
result of mesmeric experiments made to increase the activity of Hope and 
certain other cerebral organs in £ hypochondriac patient. He expressed 
himself satisfied that the result clearly proved a decided change in the 
moral condition ; and concluded thus :—‘ You, sir, will perceive the 
inference I am about to draw from these, to me, most interesting 
facts. Could not the child whose cast you presented to us last meet- 
ing be so operated on? Will not repeated transient effects become per- 
manent? Is not this the treatment indicated? Might not Mesmerism 
be brought in medically to assist other courses of education and training ? 
For answers to these questions I look to you, sir, and to other gentle- 
men whose profession leads to the consideration of such cases. My time 
is occupied in other pursuits. I wish it always to be understood that I 
come to these meetings not to teach, but to learn.” —Abridged from the 
Zoist, April 1844. 


Phrenology and Emigration.—We understand that some London me- 
chanics are forming an emigation society on the co-operation principle, 
and that they have determined none shall be admitted members without 
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having previously undergone an examination with respect to their cere- 
bral organization.—Jbid. 


The Phrenological Association—Mr Prideaux’s Paper on the Excitation of 
the Cerebral Organs during Sleep-woking.—We have received the following 
letter from Dr Moore and Mr Cull, Secretaries to the Session of the 
Phrenological Association held in 1842 :— 

Sr, —Tn an article by Mr Prideaux, which appears in the April No. of 
the Phrenological Journal, p. 158, ‘‘ On the fallacies of Phreno-Mag- 
netism,’’—we, in common with other of your readers, were startled ae 

eat inaccuracy of statement, which is made on the authority of Dr 

ingledue, and which is contained in the subjoined extract :— 

“ I drew up a short paper for the purpose of shewing that the pheno- 
mena displayed afforded no evidence in support of the localities of the 
cerebral organs. Leaving town myself immediately after the delivery of 
the address, I intrusted my observations to the care of Dr Engledue, 
who read them at one of the meetings of the Association during the 
session.” | 

The perusal of the above, published April 1844, has first informed the 
secretaries to the session in 1842, of the existence of a paper by Mr Pri- 
deaux. The statement that the paper was read at one of the meetings is 
incorrect: and as, to us, it appears calculated to impugn the accuracy 
of the minutes of the Committee during the session that we filled the 
office of secretary, we feel called upon to notice it publicly. 

We do not oppose the assertion of Mr Prideaux by a counter-assertion 
of our own, but by the conclusive authority of the official records of the 
Association. In order to appeal to those records, Mr Cull waited on 
Mr Symes (to whose custody the books of the Association were trans- 
ferred by us in 1843, and with whom they now remain), and by his 
courtesy was permitted with him to examine the minutes of the Com- 
mittee. No record of any paper whatever by Mr Prideaux was found ; 
and no minute of any paper ordered to be read by Dr Engledue, save the 
introductory address, exists. 

It has been privately suggested to us, that the paper may have been 
read and omitted in the records. We therefore deemed it advisable to 
open a correspondence with gentlemen who were present, officially and 
otherwise, at the several meetings of that session. And the result is, an 
abundance of epistolary testimony affirming, that no paper by Mr Pri- 
deaux was read at the Association, as stated by him on the authority of 
Dr Engledue. Weare, Sir, your obedient servants, 

JosEPH Moors, M.D. 


London, June 1. 1844. RICHARD CULL. 


The late Dr Barlow of Bath,—The medical profession has lately sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of this distinguished and philanthropic 
physician, and able and zealous phrenologist. He died on 2d April 
1844, of disease in the kidneys, after several years’ indifferent health. 
The following memoir, contributed by “One of Dr Barlow’s Intimate 
Friends,” to a late Number of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, 
will be perused with interest by many of our readers. Some portions of 
it, relating to medical topics, are here omitted. 

‘ Edward Barlow was born at Mullingar, county of Meath, Ireland, 
on the 25th of June 1779. His father was a distinguished practitioner 
at that place, and died August 9, 1525, at the advanced age of 81. The 
Westmeath Journal, in announcing his death, stated that ‘he was for 
fifty-six years surgeon to the County Infirmary, and for the greater part 
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of that period, until years and infirmity limited his exertions, in posses- 
sion of the almost undivided medical practice of the surrounding coun 
—a sure proof of the zeal and ability with which he exercised the ar- 
duous duties of his professional calling.’ 

‘‘Dr Barlow commenced his professional education under the guidance 
and direction of his father, who, from an early period, intended to brin 
up his son to the medical profession, in the expectation that he would 
succeed to his private practice and public appointment at the Infirmary. 
In furtherance of these objects, and to enable him to become a licentiate 
of the Dublin College of Surgeons, he was bound apprentice to his father, 
and after the expiration of his ep acres attended the various lec- 
tures and hospitals in Dublin, Edinburgh, and London ; at the latter 
place he was a pupil of Clive and Cooper, at the Borough Hospitals. He 
became a licentiate of the Dublin College of Surgeons in May 1801, and 
graduated at Edinburgh in June 1803. 

“ He resided in Dublin, and practised as a surgeon till 1807, when he 
came to Bath, and commenced that career as a physician, which soon 
led to celebrity and distinction. He cultivated medical science with 
zeal and assiduity, and communicated to the public the result of his re- 
flections in various writings. He became physician successively to the 
Bath City Infirmary (previous to its junction with the Casualty Hospital, 
when the charities formed the United Hospital), and to the General Hos- 
pital. His exertions, however, were not limited to objects connected 
with his profession. He was the zealous and eloquent advocate of every 
project that was calculated to extend knowledge, promote humanity, or 
In any way to be useful to his fellow-creatures. He was one of the 
original founders of the Literary and Philosophical Institution, and ever 
afterwards an active member of its Committee. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing a Phrenological Society in Bath, and was always 
ready to furnish a paper at their meetings, when no other contributor 
could be found. e was a zealous supporter of the Humane Society. 
Amongst the poor who applied as out-patients at the United Hospital, 
he often found that great misery arose from want of proper clothing, and 
to remedy, in some degree, this evil, he formed a charity for the purpose 
of distributing flannel waist-coats to such objects as appeared likely to 
be benefited by them. This charity is now attached to the Hospital, and 
has been productive of great comfort to many poor persons who were 
suffering from rheumatism. 

“ Indeed, it is not saying too much in praise of Dr Barlow, to assert 
that his benevolent feelings led him to support with his pen, his purse, 
and his personal exertions, every object of public charity and utility. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to remind the readers of this journal how 
warmly he was interested in the prosperity of the Provincial Medical 
Association. We have all admired his zeal, and been delighted with the 
eloquence with which, at our annual meetings, he always advocated 
every measure that was likely to promote the welfare of the Society, or 
advance the honour and respectability of the profession. At our future 
assemblies his absence will indeed be deplored, and we shall all feel that 
we have sustained a loss which cannot be easily supplied. 

“ Dr Barlow’s private practice was considerable, as a consulting phy- 
sician, but not so extensive in regard to general practice as might have 
been expected from his talents and his zeal, united as they were with the 
advantage of being connected with two hospitals, both of which afforded 
ample experience, and presented favourable opportunities of observing 
disease. There can be no doubt, however, that if he had desired more 
extensive private employment he might have obtained it; but he loved 
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the science, and disliked the trade of medicine. He was sufficiently 
afluent to be satisfied with a limited income from his professional ex- 
ertions, and a belief generally prevailed that professional emolument 
ya a matter of indifference, or, at least, of secondary importance, to 
im. 

“ In all the social and domestic relations of life he was most exemplary. 
He was a kind husband, an affectionate father, and a sincere friend, His 
manners were at all times reserved, but he was generous and benevolent. 
His habits were retired, and he was not fond of much society, but no 
one could receive his friends with greater hospitality and courtesy. He 
had a deep sense of religion, which he manifested, not so much b 
the observance of austere forms, as by a conscientious discharge of all 
the duties of life. His health began to decline about two years before 
his death, when he experienced a severe domestic calamity, from the 
shock of which he never recovered. 

“ The governors of the Bath Hospital met on the 1st of May, to elect 
a successor to Dr Barlow, and before they separated the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed, the whole body of governors simul- 
taneously rising, as a mark of respect to the memory of one who was so 
universally and deservedly esteemed:—‘ That this court desire to re- 
cord the expression of their unfeigned sorrow at the decease of the late 
senior physician, the lamented Dr Barlow, and their gratitude for the 
services which, during the period of twenty-five years, he so cheerfully 
and efficiently rendered. Whether they regard his skill, his humanity, 
his attention to the sick and suffering, or his conduct as a member of the 
honourable profession to which he belonged, they feel that his departure 
has left a blank which will not easily be filled.’ 

‘ Dr Barlow has been long known to the medical profession by the 
extent and value of his writings, which are characterised by elegance of 
composition and copiousness of illustration. He wrote with great 
fluency and remarkable rapidity; such, indeed, was his ready command 
of language, that he appeared to have the power of exhausting every 
subject on which he treated, almost without an effort. This facility of 
expressing his ideas led him probably to an early, as well as a frequent 
use of his pen, for his first contribution to medical literature, I find, was 
written while he was a student. It is impossible to enumerate all Dr 
Barlow’s publications, as, besides his more important works, he wrote 
in newspapers, and other periodicals, on various topics of local and tem- 
porary interest; but the following list contains, I believe, his chief 
medical productions. [ We refer to our contemporary for the list, which 
includes— 

“< < History of a considerable Wound of the Brain, attended with singu- 
lar circumstances, by Mr Edward Barlow, student of medicine at Edin- 
burgh, from Westmeath, Ireland.’—Duncan’s Annals of Medicine, for 
1802. 

‘< An Essay on the Medical Profession, shewing its natural unity, and 
suggesting such arrangements as would render its condition conformable 
to just principles of Political Science, and conducive to the interests 
both of the profession and the public. —Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, vol. xxviii. | 

‘ He wrote the following articles in the Cyclopedia of Practical Me- 
dicine :— Antiphlogistic Regimen,’ ‘Congestion of Blood,’ ‘ Deter- 

mination of Blood,’ ‘ Physical Education,’ ‘ Gastrodynia,’ ‘ Gout,’ ‘ Ple- 
thora,’ and ‘ Rheumatism.’ The ‘ Essay on Physical Education’ has 
been translated into most’of the Continental languages, and is generally 
admired. 
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`“ Medical reform was a favourite theme with Dr Barlow throughout 
his life; and how zealously and ably he vindicated its cause, must be in 
the recollection of most of the members of the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was examined before the Parliamentary Committee, ap- 
pointed, in 1834, to inquire into the state of the profession ; but his evi- 
dence was never printed, having, I believe, been lost im the fire that 
destroyed the Houses of Parliament. 

“ I ought to have included in the list of his works one, which, though 
not strictly medical, is on a subject sufficiently connected with our pro- 
fession to be deemed interesting to, and worthy of consideration by, 
medical men. I allude to a pamphlet which he published in 1825 
(anonymously), and entitled ‘An Apology for the Study of Phrenology; 
in which the author maintains its truth, and asserts its utility. Dr Re 
low became a convert to this science at the amiable and lamented Spun- 
heim’s first visit to Bath in 1814, and was ever afterwards its zealous 
advocate. He was a regular attendant at the meetings of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society, during its existence, and read three papers on phrenologi- 
cal subjects before the members in 1840 and 1841. 

‘“ I must not, however, trespass further on your space. The tribute 
which I now offer to the memory of our departed friend is very inade- 
quate to his merits, but it is written by one who was long and intimately 
acquainted with him; one who admired his talents, esteemed his virtues, 
and will ever sincerely lament his death. It was not my intention to 

ive a complete history of Dr Barlow’s life, and if this brief sketch of 
Fis character should disappoint the expectations of his friends, they may 
derive consolation from the assurance that his works have secured him 
a lasting fame with his profession, and that his memory will be held ia 
teful and honourable remembrance by his numerous friends in that 
ssociation, of which he was not only one of the founders, but one of 
its most useful, active, and eloquent members.” 

Dr Barlow’s “ Apology for the Study of Phrenology” was noticed in our 
third volume, p. 191, and his article on Physical Education in vol. viii, 

. 37. A letter in vol. xvi., page 41, maintaining, in opposition to Dr 
Èn gledue, that Materialism is not a doctrine of Gall, came from his pen: 
not having been written for the press, it was published anonymously. 
In an Address delivered by him at the First Anniversary Meeting of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, on 19th July 1833, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Association, he thus spoke of Dr 
Spurzheim and Phrenology :— 

‘‘ The next death which I have to record, is one on which, if I was to 
yield to the impulse of my own feelings, I should dwell with deep and 
painful interest. ln December, died at Boston, in the United States of 
America, Dr J. G. Spurzheim, the coadjutor of Dr Gall, and the able 
advocate and expositor of the doctrines which Dr Gall first promulgated. 
It would be out of place here to enter on any vindication of the science 

which these distinguished fellow-labourers established by evidences suf- 
ficient to carry conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

“ Of the rancour with which it was early assailed, and of the puny 
endeavours still made from time to time to decry it through means of 
ridicule and abuse, I take little account, being well assured that its 
truths will survive, and be acknowledged, when its objectors shall have 
passed into oblivion. My own faith was no effect of raised imagination, 
but the result of calm and deliberate judgment; and, after two and 
twenty years of observation and reflection, it remains unshaken. How- 
ever the doctrines of Spurzheim may be impugned, his personal merits 

will be readily acknowledged by all who ever had the happiness of 
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holding intercourse with him. With a vigorous intellect were combined 
moral qualities of the highest order, and dispositions the most amiable ; 
and it was impossible to know him, without blending with the admira- 
tion due to the profound philosopher, sincere esteem and the warmest 
affection for the man.”’ 


Phrenology in Germany.— Dresden.—On the 13th March 1844, Mr Gustav 
Von Struve commenced a course of eighteen lectures on Phrenology in 
Dresden. He was liberally supplied with the use of the large and valu- 
able collection of phrenological casts, skulls, and preparations, belonging 
to the Royal Medical Academy (the property of the Saxon Government), 
to illustrate his subject ; and received every other necessary assistance 
and accommodation for the effective exposition of his views. At the 
opening of the lectures, the number of hearers was about 70, which in- 
creased to upwards of 130; including many of the most intellectual men 
of the medical and legal professions. The Kölnische Zeitung of 21st April 
1844, advertingto the leciares, observes that ‘‘Mr Von Struve expounded, 
in a very precise and striking manner, the practical utility of the science ; 
which is the best mode of attracting public attention towards it. He 
shewed its importance to the teacher, to the physician for the insane, 
to the legislator and the judge, and to every private individual as fur- 
nishing him with the means of self-knowledge. He pointed out its utility 
to the lawyer, especially in relation to criminal legislation and prison 
discipline. He proposes to bring this last application of it under the 
notice of the great meeting of the lawyers of Germany, which will be 
held at Mayence this summer. In Dresden, his lectures have led to the 
formation of a phrenological society, of which Mr Noel is President. 
This society is occupied in researches, observations, and discussions on 
particular points of Phrenology, and its individual members are active 
in diffusing a knowledge of the seience and its practical applications. 
Mr Von Struve rests Phrenology on the following grounds. (Here the 
well-known principles of the science are stated.) it will be obvious from 
this exposition, that the system goes much deeper than the ‘ Cranioscopy’ 
of Dr Carus; that it is a science of experience, in other words, the 
science of human nature.” The Prussian Stadts-Zeitung of 17th April 
also notices the lectures, and describes Mr Von Struve as “ particularly 
well calculated for diffusing a knowledge of Phrenology, by that inspi- 
ration which a deep interest in his subject creates; by his exciting, free, 
‘clear, and impressive delivery ; by his firm reliance on the indomitable 
truth of Phrenology ; and by his confidence in its ultimate triumph, and 
its practical utility.” 

he prospectus of the Dresden Phrenological Society states, that ‘‘ the 
objects of this Society are partly scientific and partly philanthropic. They 
will endeavour to advance Phrenology as a science, and to bring it into 
relation with other sciences and art. Proceeding from this point, they 
‘will aim at procuring for its established facts and results a due recogni- 
tion and influence on education, legislation, and medicine.” The Pro- 
visional Committee in Dresden are, “ Gustav Von Struve, Honorary Pre- 
sident; R. R. Noel, President; Arthur Von Langenn, Gustav Bledo, 
Dr Herz, Marschall Von Biberstein, and Dr Behse, Members of Com- 
mittee.” 

While in Dresden, Mr Von Struve bestowed much of his attention in 
communicating to the Society a practical knowledge of the cerebral 
organs and of the temperaments, which excited great interest. The Pro- 
visional Committee drew up, and reported to the Society, which adopted 
with acclamation, and presented to him, a diploma or certificate in the 
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following terms :—‘‘ To Gustav Von Struve, the zealous inquirer in the 
fruitful field of Phrenology ; the eloquent teacher of a refined humanity, 
and of a mild spirit of legislation ; the worthy successor of Gall ;—the 
members of the Phrenological Society, founded by him in Dresden, dedi- 
cate this public Testimonial of their gratitude and esteem.” It is dated 
Dresden, 12th April 1844. 

Berlin.—In the spring of 1844, Dr Hirschfeld of Bremen delivered a 

course of lectures on Phrenolo y in Berlin. Dr Hirschfeld himself in a 
rivate letter writes, “ You will receive accounts of my proceedings in 
rlin. I have every reason to be satisfied with the results, and shall 
endeavour to maintain the ground there won for our science.” We 
regret, however, that no detailed accounts of this course have reached 
48. 

R. R. NoErL, Esq., besides lending efficient assistance in the formation 
and conducting of the business of the Dresden Phrenological Society, is 
preparing a second edition of his work on Phrenology. 

Dr SoHEVE of Heidelberg, Doctor in Philosophy, proposes to deliver 
lectures on S aronology in that city during this summer. He is one of 
the ablest assistants of Mr Von Struve in conducting the German Phre- 
nological Journal. We are informed that he means to devote his whole 
time and attention to Teaching as a profession; and will receive boys 
into his house as boarders, whom he will prepare to enter any of the 
Universities. He will teach not only Greek, Latin, Arithmetic, Mathe- 
matics, and Geography, but the elements of natural science and the prac- 
tice of the natural laws of health. His terms are L.40 sterling per annum, 
every charge included. We consider it proper to mention this school, 
as some of our readers may find it useful to know of its existence, and 
also because we have heard high recommendations of Dr Scheve’'s cha- 
racter, talents, and attainments. He is known personally to Mr George 
Combe, to whom reference may be made in regard to him. Mr Combe 
is now resident in Edinburgh. 


Montreal Phrenological Soctety—A Phrenological Society was estab- 
lished in Montreal about the end of 1843. One of the members, Mr W. 
B. Cumming, who had been commissioned by the Society to purchase 
books and casts in this country for their use, waited on us lately to give 
information about the Society, and request suggestions as to the best 
mode of conducting its proceedings, and the books which ought to be 
purchased. From what was stated by him, the Society seems likely to 

be useful and efficient. 


London Ethnological Society —The first anniversary of this Society took 
place on Saturday last, Mr G. B. Greenough in the chair. The council 
reported that the Society consisted of 157 members, that the donations 
had been very numerous, that a journal had been established, and that 
suitable apartments would at once be provided for the use of the mem- 
bers. Appended to the report was a list of the donations, with their 
respective donors, and an estimate for the year 1844, leaving a balance in 
hand of L.228. Owing to the severe indisposition of the President, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, the anniversary address emanated from 
the Secretary. It commenced with an historical account of the remains 
‘of nations long since extinct, and of those since the historic age com- 
menced. A description of the origin, design, incipient labours, and pro- 
spective efforts of the Society then followed, and lastly was given the 
progress of Ethnology during the past year, in the respective countries 
of Asia, Africa, America, West Indies, Australia, and the Islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Archipelago, &c. The officers elected by ballot were— 
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President: Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm.—Vice Presidents: The 
Archbishop of Dublin, Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., J. Ò. Prichard, M.D.—Treasurer: Samuel Duckworth, Esq.— 
Secretary: Richard King, M.D.—Councillors: William Aldam, Esq, 
M.P., Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., Walter K. Kelly, Esq., W. Elphinstone 
Malcolm, Esq., Thomas May, Esq., Joseph Legg Postlethwaite, Esq., 
Andrew Smith, M.D., James Augustus St John, ete Bayle St John, 
Esq., W. Holt Yates, M.D., Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., William Clift, 
Esq., Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Captain Grover, Major W. C. Harris, Sir 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D., R. W. Rothman, 
M.D,, James Whishaw, Esq.—Medical Times, June 1. 1844. 


Prizes for Essays on Insanity.—The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has de- 
clared his intention to give ten guineas yearly, during the next ten years, 
for the best essay on a subject connected with the treatment of mental 
disease, to be selected alternately by the College of Physicians and Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Ireland, and the prize to be awarded by the council of 
the college by whom the subject was chosen. The first turn to belong 
to the College of Physicians.—Dublin Medical Press. 


Proposed People’s College at Nottingham.—To the Editor of the Phreno. 
logical Journal.—Sir, It will no doubt be interesting to your readers to 
know something of a scheme which has originated in this town, under 
the auspices of Mr George Gill, to provide a means of liberal and enlight- 
ened education for the people. Mr Gill having generously offered L.1000 
towards the establishment of a People’s College, several meetings of 
friends of education have taken place, and a committee has been formed 
to develope a plan, and prepare a prospectus. Prior to this, the Rev. R. S. 
Bayley of Sheffield, who has, at great personal sacrifice, established and 
conducted for a length of time a similar institution in that town, had 
been invited to give two lectures on education generally, and explana- 
tory of his plan ; and the delivery of these appears to have been at- 
tended with excellent results. The first lecture was given to a select 
number of friends in the Council Chamber ; the second, after an interval 
of three weeks, in the Exchange Hall, to a large and highly respectable 
audience. He gave a lucid account of the People’s College at Sheffield, 
and his method of teaching. The success has exceeded his expectations, 
The mode of instruction is generally excellent; and as he is indefatigable 
himself—being present every morning at half-past six, and in the even- 
ing at seven, besides discharging his pastoral duties—it stimulates his 
monitors to exertion and zeal. There are some defects in his mode of 
teaching—it is founded too much upon the system of emulation, and, for 
the class it aims to instruct, attaches too much importance to classical 
learning; but, as a whole, is a decided improvement upon our general 
plans of education. The lectures excited much interest, and seemed to 
direct the minds of the committee to the adoption of a similar plan on a 
more enlarged scale. The plan, as it now stands, comprehends physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual education—both as regards elementary and 
the higher branches of a good English education—on such terms as will 
bring its advantages within the reach of the humblest orders ; conducted 
in such a manner, and established on such principles, as will enlist the 
confidence of the operative classes. It is contemplated to raise a build- 
ing in one of the suburbs of the town, with a boy’s school and a girl’s 
school, and play-ground—a room for a lecture-hall, and several smaller 
rooms for a library and class-rooms, to be used in the day-time for 
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juvenile instruction, in the evening for adult education. The building 
is to be given over to the people in trust for ever, and, after the first out- 
lay, is to be made a self-supporting institution; to be under the go- 
vernment of directors, composed of equal numbers of the middle and 
working classes, elected annually by the members. It proposes merely 
a secular instruction ; teaching, in connection with the sciences and ge- 
neral literature and history, the principles of political economy, and 
man’s public and private rights and duties. Mr John Rogers, the Rev. 
Mr Fernyhough, and myself, are now engaged in preparing a detailed 
plan for publication.—I am, &c. THoMAS BEGGS. 

_ Nottingham, June 9, 1844. 


Pauper Lunatics in Scotland.—The Report of the Commissioners on the 
Scottish Poor Law, just published, contains the following suggestions :— 
“ It is desirable that the accommodation for lunatics should be in- 
creased, either by the building of additional asylums, or (which we 
deem a preferable plan) by the enlargement of already existing estab- 
lishments. We hold it to be a matter of considerable importance, that 
the parochial boards should take measures to send insane paupers to an 
asylum immediately on the nature of their disease being ascertained. 
The cost of board at an asylum being greater than that for which they 
might otherwise be maintained, affords a strong temptation to conceal 
their real condition; and it may be feared, that in any legislative mea- 
sure which may be brought forward, unless a penalty be imposed for 
rar a some difficulty may be found in enforcing obedience to 

e law. 

“ We recommend, that where an insane person is in the receipt of 
parochial relief, it shall be imperative on the managers of the poor to 
send such insane person forthwith to a lunatic asylum, unless authorised 
by the Board of Supervision to treat him otherwise.” 


Characters hoes Egyptian and Negro Races.—Dr 8. G. Morton (On the 
Form of the Head, and other Ethnographic Characters of the Ancient 
Egyptians ; in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Nov. 1842), has made observations on one hundred crania of ancient 
Egyptians, obtained at seven sepulchral localities, from Memphis, in 
Lower Egypt, to Deboud in Nubia. He classes them as, 1. Arcto- 
Egyptians, including the purer Caucasian nations, as seen in the Semitic 
tribes of Western Asia, and the Pelasgic of Southern Europe. 2. Aus- 
tro-Egyptians, in which the cranium blends the characters of the Hin- 
doo and Southern Arab; which people, the author thinks, were in 

on the original population of Ethiopia, and thus gave rise to the cele- 
brated Meroite nations of antiquity. 3. Negroloid, in which the osteo- 
logy of the crania corresponds to the Negro ; but the hair, though harsh, 
is Teng and smooth, like the present Mulatto grades. 4. Negro. 

The lines between these could not be exactly drawn. But in the one 
hundred skulls there might be reckoned fifty-six Arcto- Egyptians, twen- 
ty-eight Austro-Egyptians, six Semitic, seven Negroloid, one Negro, 
and two doubtful. 

He deduces, therefore, 1. That Egypt was originally peopled by the 
Caucasian race. 2. That the great preponderance of heads like those of 
the purer Caucasians, suggests that the valley of the Nile derived its 

rimitive inhabitants from one of these sources. 3. That the Austral- 
gyptian or Meroite communities were in great measure derived from 
the Indo-Arabian stock ; thus pointing to a triple Caucasian source for 
-the origin of the Egyptians, when regarded as one people extending from 
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Meroe to the Delta. 4. That the Negro race existe in the catacombs 
in the mixed or Negroloid character: that even in this modified type 
their presence is comparatively unfrequent ; and that if Negroes, as is 
more than probable, were numerous in Egypt, their social position was 
chiefly in ancient times what it now is (in America), that of plebeians, 
servants, and slaves.—Brit, and For, Med. Rev. No. 33. 


Tendency to Insanity at Childbirth—Parturition and delivery are not 
uncommon causes of temporary insanity. In accusation of infanticide 
against the mother, temporary insanity may therefore be pleaded in de- 
fence, and in some instances be a perfectly valid ground of exculpation ; 
the more especially as infanticidal mania is one of the most common 
forms in which temporary insanity manifests itself in connection with 
delivery. Rabbits, cats, bitches, swine, and some birds, are peculiarly 
subject to have the maternal instinct to protect, converted into a furious 
passion to destroy, their offspring. (See Pierquin, ‘ De la Folie des Ani- 
maux,” tom. ii.) Even in natural labour, especially in first births, the 
mental faculties are frequently affected. Moral or physical causes, 
either singly or combined, convert this unsettled state of mind into actual 
mania; and both causes are peculiarly apt to be in operation in unmar- 
ried mothers, against whom charges of infanticide are most common.— 
Dr J. R. Cormack. 


Power of the Voice over Children.—It is usual to attempt the manage- 
ment of children either by corporal punishment, or by rewards addressed 
to the senses, or by words alone. There is one other means of govern- 
ment, the power and importance of which are seldom regarded. I refer 
to the human voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, accompanied 
by words so uttered as to counteract entirely its intended effect; or the 
parent may use language in the correction of the child, not objection- 
able in itself, yet spoken in atone which more than defeats its influence. 
Let any one endeavour to recal the image of a fond mother, long since 
at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are 
brought vividly to recollection: and so also is her voice ; and blessed is 
that parent who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. What is it 
which lulls the infant to repose? It is no array of mere words. There 
is no charm to the untaught one in letters, syllables, and sentences. It 
is the sound which strikes its little ear that soothes and composes it to 
sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a soft 
tone, are found to possess a magic influence. Think we that this influ- 
ence is confined to the cradle? No, it is diffused over every age, and 
ceases not while the child remains under the parental roof. Is the boy 
growing rude in manner and boisterous in speech? I know of no in- 
strument so sure to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of a 
mother. She who speaks to her son harshly, does but give to his con- 
duct the sanction of her own example. She pours oil on the already 
raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we are liable to utter ourselves 
hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud and ir- 
ritating tone ; instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves 
directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the 
same spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agree- 
able feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in 
a child, the same we should manifest in the tone in which we address 
him.—Church of England Magazine. i 


Insanity in the United States.—Political strife, religious vagaries, over- 
trading, debt, bankruptcy, sudden reverses, disappointed hopes, and the 
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fearful looking-for of judgments which are to dissolve the natural ele- 
ments of time, all seem to have clustered together in these times, and are 
generally influential in producing insanity. The hospitals are filling up 
most fearfully with the victims of these evils, and the predisposed and 
porono are, in great numbers, plunged by them into the vortex of 

isease.—Dr Woodward, in Tenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, Massachusetts, Dec. 1842. 


Tendency to Suicide-—In some families there is a strong natural pro- 

nsity to suicide, no love of life, and no firmness to bear the calamities 
incident to it. One patient under our care had twenty male relatives, 
more or less nearly connected with him, who had committed suicide. 
Suicide is also contagious or epidemic. In institutions for the insane, 
there are periods when we have great solicitude on this account, and 
other periods when we have comparatively little. In the community 
such cases rarely occur alone. Suicide is often impulsive, the means at 
hand often excite an irresistible desire, or equally repulsive dread; in 
the one case the means are applied, in the other cautiously put away or 
avoided. I have often had patients give me knives, scissors, cords, &c., 
fearing they might be tempted to use them; yet sometimes these same 
individuals will secrete them about their persons or rooms.—Jbid. 


Effects of Mental Emotions on the Body.—The newspapers give a strikin 
instance, illustrative of the effects of mental emotion on the physi 
frame. An Irish girl, aged seventeen, who had borne a good character, 
was lately tried at Stafford for having stolen a gowa and petticoat, and 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. It is now believed that 
she merely took the goods to wear on some pa uaii oceasion, without 
any intention of keeping them. She heard of the judgment, and remain- 
ed stupified : in twenty-four hours she was a lunatic, and is now in the 
infirmary, with no hopes of reeovery. She was a remarkably handsome 
girl; but, from the period of her sentence, her health visibly declined, 
and her hair has actually turned grey. 


Causes and Cure of Cretiniem.—At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
held at Oxford on 6th November 1843, Professor Daubeny read a 
per on the Institution for the cure of Cretinism established near 
nterlachen, on the Abendberg, a mountain overlooking the lakes 
of Thun and Brienz. This institution originated in the benevolent 
views of its present conductor, Dr og aoe a physician of the 
Canton of Zurich, who has devoted the last eight years to the cure, 
or rather prevention, of this malady, for which purpose he has selected 
a situation above the elevation at which the disorder is ever endemic, 
and admits as patients only those in whom, from their tender age, 
the disease, though apparent, has not as yet fully developed itself. 
Great attention is paid not merely to the physical but also to the moral 
treatment of his patients ; the physical means consistin g of such diet and 
medicine as are calculated to strengthen the system and to stimulate the 
dormant energies, for which purpose use is likewise made of electricity, 
friction, baths, &c. ; whilst the moral comprehend a course of discipline 
applied to all the senses, the organs of which require to be roused and 
trained to receive the impressions of external objects, as it frequently 
happens that the cretin is with difficulty made susceptible of any stimuli. 
The organs of speech also require to be trained, and here an extraordi- 
nary degree of patience and perseverance is needed on the part of the 
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conductor and his assistants. In the hope of aiding this benevolent 
scheme a subscription has been set on foot, not merely in Switzerland, 
but in other countries; and in England Dr W. Twining, of Bedford 
Place, has consented to be the medium of transmitting any sums which. 
may be contributed. With regard to the causes of the lamentable con- 
dition of mind and body which constitutes cretinism, Professor Daubeny 
made some remarks ; and after stating that it could not be attributed to 
the drinking of water derived from snow, or of that which was destitute 
of air, or of that which held calcareous matter in solution, he proceeded 
to shew that it was most probably produced by some form of malaria 
generated by the humidity of the low Alpine valleys, and modified in its 
character by the peculiar features of the climate, viz., the alternation of 
extreme heat with severe cold, the interception of the sun’s rays, and 
the stagnation of the air—causes which may also produce a languor of 
constitution in the inhabitants, which deprives them of the power to 
resist the action of the virus. The difficulties which stand in the way 
of this hypothesis, the Professor conceived might be removed, if it were 
admitted that there are many forms of malaria as there are of epidemics, 
and that one form will produce a disease which, like yellow fever, carries 
off the patient in a few hours, and another form will create a morbid 
habit of constitution, which may not become manifest till after the in- 
dividual has been long exposed to its influence, and which, being trans- 
mitted to his posterity, shews itself first as goitre, and afterwards as 
confirmed cretinism. The error of medical men he contended to have 
been, that they imagined all epidemic and all endemic diseases to follow 
the same laws; whereas the truly philosophical method of proceeding 
should be to ascertain their peculiar modes of propagation, and to 
examine in detail the phenomena of each severally. Had medical men 
observed this rule, ey would not have denied that cholera, for example, 
had been transmitted from one country to another by human contagion, 
because in its propagation amongst the inhabitants of a town or district, 
it did not follow the same laws as typhus or as small-pox; nor would 
they be disposed to question the malarious origin of goitre and cretinism, 
because the virus emanating from the soil of the Alpine valleys, in which 
these diseases are endemic, does not diffuse itself in the same manner as 
ague or dysentery. The statistics of cretinism are at present very iin- 
perfect, but it is hoped that the official returns ordered by most of the 
cantons will furnish more correct information, both as to the number of 
rsons affected, who are estimated at not less than 5000 in Switzer- 
d, and to the physical influences to which the disorder may be referred. 
—Athenenm, No. 839. 
Dr Twining has lately published a work on Cretinism, and on Dr Gug- 
gener Institution for its cure. It is noticed in the April No. of 
he. British and Foreign Medical Review, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing sound observations :—‘‘ Although we have ourselves no cretins, yet 
practically this history may be useful, by enforcing the great lesson that 
cannot be learned too often; that hygienic means, pure air, exercise, 
and diet, are the important remedies for restoring muscular strength and 
nervous energy; that the development of the mental powers is greatly 
dependent on the due development of the bodily ones, and hence, in the 
weakly or debilitated, the general health must be improved, as the ne- 
cessary preliminary step to education; that inattention in the child to 
the impressions of the various senses is often a symptom of deficient ner- 
vous energy, and one that is to be remedied by improving the bodily 
strength, and by awakening the attention of each sense by the assiduous 
and long-continued application of its own appropriate stimulus ; and that 
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this ‘ malady of not marking,’ this deficient power of attention, so inju- 
rious to the strength and usefulness of the mind subsequently, should be 
regarded not indolently as an almost hopeless mental defect, but asa 
disease, which requires for its cure or improvement bodily as well a 
mental remedies.’ 


Contention with Dificultics—You will see persons who seem to enjoy 
such advantages of birth and fortune, that they can have no difficulties 
to contend with, and some one of you may be tempted to exclain, 
“ How much is their lot to be preferred to mine !"”” A moderate expe- 
rience of the world will teach you not to be deceived by these false ap- 
pearances. They have not your difficulties, but they have their own; 
and those in whose path no real difficulties are placed, will make difi- 
culties for themselves ; or, if they fail to do so, the dulness and mono- 
tony of their lives will be more intolerable than any of those difficulties 
which they may make, or which you will find ready made for you 
Real difficulties are much to be preferred to those which are artificial or imagi- 
nary ; for, of the former, the greater part may be overcome by talent 
and enterprise, while it is quite otherwise with the latter. Then, there 
is no greater happiness in life than that of surmounting difficulties; and 
nothing will conduce more than this to improve your intellectual facul- 
ties, or to make you satisfied with the situation which you have attained 
in life, whatever it may be.—Sir B. Brodie’s Discourse on the Duty and 
Conduct of Medical Students and Practitioners. 


Books received.—The Zoist, British and Foreign Medical Review, and 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, for April 1844.—The Fallacies of our own 
Time. By Oliver and John Byrne. Part I, Fallacy of Phrenology. 
London, 1844. 8vo, pp. 79.—An Essay upon the Union of Agriculture 
and Manufactures, and upon the Organization of Industry. By Charles 
Bray.: London: Longman & Co. 12mo.—Report of the Beltacr Lunatic 
Asylum for 1844.—Phrenologische Analyse des Characters des Herrn Dr 
Justinus Kerner. Von Michael Castle, M.D. Heidelberg, 1844.—The 
Medical Times, weekly. oe 

Newspapers received.— Wolverhampton Chronicle, April 3, 10, 17.— 
Spectator, April 6.—Preston Guardian, April 6.—Derby Reporter, May 
3.—York Herald, May 4.—Sunderland Herald, May 17, 24.—Stafford- 
shire Advertiser, May 25. 

To Correspondents.— We have not yet been able to insert the commu- 
nication of “ An Old Subscriber.” —That of R. C. has been received.— 
Mr T. B. Brindley is referred to the note on p. 287.—G. will oblige us 
by sending his address, and likewise procuring, if possible, an introduc- 
tion from some party known to us, as it is desirable that we should have 
some means of judging of the ability of correspondents to observe and 
report facts properly, before inserting their communications. 

Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
Rosert Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.— 
Articles intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor six weeks before the day of publication. Communications 
for the section of ‘‘ INTELLIGENCE,” and also Advertisements, should be 
in hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertis- 
ing :—Eight lines, 6s.; twelve lines, 7s. 6d. ; every additional line, 6d. ; 
half a page, 148.; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to 
the publishers in Edinburgh or London. 
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I. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. On the Law of Copyright. By GEORGE COMBE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—During the whole period of the recent controversy 
regarding the amendment of the law of copyright, I preserved 
silence ; being aware of the tendency of self-interest to bias 
the judgment: but now when the question is settled, and is 
not likely to be revived during the lives of the existing gene- 
ration of authors, I am desirous of placing on record the views 
which occurred to me on the subject, and which are in some 
respects different from any which I saw stated by the learned 
and able writers who took part in the discussions. As the re- 
sults at which I have arrived seem to be directly, and, I hope, 
logically, deducible from the principles of Phrenology, they may, 
perhaps, not inappropriately find a place in your pages. 

With the view of avoiding details, which now possess no in- 
terest, I shall proceed at once to the main point in dispute be- 
tween authors and the public. The former claimed a per- 
petual property in their works ; while the advocates of limited 
copyright opposed their demand, as unfounded in justice, and 
detrimental to the public interests. The opposition was main- 
tained chiefly on two grounds, viz., 1s¢, That property is the 
creature of the law ; that authors, therefore, have no inherent . 
right of property in their works; and that any extent of ex- 
clusive privilege of publication conferred on them by the legis- 
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lature, is a boon for which they should be grateful, but which 
they had no right to demand: and, 2d/y, That the public in- 
terests require that a limit should be set to copyright, other- 
wise authors, or their representatives, might capriciously with- 
draw the most valuable and useful works from circulation, or 
sell them at a price so extravagantly high that only the affluent 
could procure them. 

The first argument, that authors have no inherent right of 
property in their works, appears to have been drawn from an 
opinion of Bentham, expressed in his Theory of Legislation. 
“ Property and law,” says he, “are born together, and die to- 
gether. Before laws were made there was no property ; take 
away laws and property ceases.” Phrenologically and philo- 
sophically, this dictum will not stand investigation. The organ 
and faculty of Acquisitiveness are inherent not only in man, 
but in many of the lower animals, and give rise in both to an 
instinctive eense of property. Lord Kames justly remarks, that 
man “is a hoarding animal, having an appetite for storing up 
things of use ;”’ and Chancellor Kent, of the State of New 
York, says, that “ the sense of property is inherent in the hu- 
man breast ; and the gradual enlargement and cultivation of 
that sense, from its feeble form in the savage state, to its full 
vigour and maturity among polished nations, forms a very in- 
structive portion in the history of human society.’’* I need 
not enlarge on this proposition, because it is admitted by phre- 
nologists in general, and is, besides, placed in the clearest light, 
and very ably supported in Mr Hurlbut’s excellent lecture on 
“the Right and Moral- Relations of Property,” published in 
vol. xv. p. 97 of your Journal, to which I beg leave to refer. 

Co-existent with this sense of property, we find in man or- 
gans of Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, and Intel- 
lect, and the corresponding mental powers, evidently intended 
to serve as guides to his general conduct, and, consequently, to 
the proper exercise of his acquisitive propensity. Human 
laws are, or at least. ought to be, simply transcripts of the 
dictates of the latter faculties, enlightened by knowledge and 
experience. Laws may regulate, but cannot confer, any just 
rights. They may legitimately expound, define, and protect 
them ; but the moment human legislators assume the power of 
creating rights which nature has not previously bestowed, they 
commit injustice, and prepare the way for the introduction into 
society of insecurity and suffering. 

Mr Locke observes, that “ the labour of a man’s body and 
the work of his hands, are properly his;” and it seems no an- 


* Kent’s Commentaries, ii. 318. 
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due stretch of the proposition to affirm, that equally should the 
labour of his brain, embodied by the work of his hands, be his. 
The man who procures from nature, or obtains by purchase, 
certain raw materials, and by his own labour and ingenuity 
works them up into a machine or piece of furniture, is recog- 
nised by all civilized nations as the exclusive proprietor, in 
perpetuity, of the article produced ; and I am at a loss to dis- 
cover on what principle it can be maintained that an indi- 
vidual, who, from original invention, or the current science and 
literature of his age, composes a book, should not possess the 
exclusive right, in perpetuity, to this product also of his labour 
and ingenuity. But it is argued, in the 

2d place, that the public interests require that limits should 
be set to copyrights, otherwise authors or their representatives 
might capriciously withdraw valuable works from circulation, 
and thereby retard the progress of society in virtue and civil- 
ization. It is a very ancient, and a very sound maxim, that 
“ nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit ;” in other words, 
nature is so constituted that it is never necessary to rob an 
individual of his just rights, in order to promote the real ad- 
vantage of society. The rights of the one, and the interests 
of the other, are in all cases compatible; because the same 
great Being who laid the foundations of society in the nature 
of man, also conferred on the individual his rights ; and He is 
too wise and powerful to have rendered the two conflicting. 
A few elucidations will, I hope, shew that the case of copy- 
right forms no exception to this general rule. 

Books may consist, 1st, Of new ideas never before published 
to the world ; 2dly, Of the science and literature of past and 
present ages, mixed up with the author’s own observations and 
reflections ; or, 3d/y, Of the expressions of fancies, emotions, 
and passions, common to the human race, but invested with a 
peculiar charm by the author from the manner in which he 
embodies them. Newton’s Principia, Harvey’s work on the 
Circulation of the Blood, and Sir Charles Bell’s Dissertations 
on the Functions of the Spinal Nerves, all of which communi- 
cated discoveries, may be selected as specimens of the first 
class; Dr Neil Arnott’s Elements of Physics, of the second ; 
and Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, of the third. I ask, then, 
what does a perpetual copyright in such works imply? Not 
an exclusive proprietorship in the ¿deas and reflections, in the 

Jancies, passions, or emotions, embodied in them; but simply 
tn the author's peculiar mode of expressing them—in that com- 
bination of words which he employs in order to convey them to 
the world. The ideas themselves, with all their consequences 
and applications, are left free as air to the publie, although the 
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copyright of the work in which they are embodied be preserved 
inviolate to the author and his heirs. In our own day, Sir 
Charles Bell’s discovery of the nerves of motion and feeling is 
transferred to every systematic work on physiology in Europe 
and America, although the copyright of the special essays in 
which he announced it still belongs to his representatives. 

In regard to this class of works, then, there is no reason for 
maintaining that the public interests require that the disco- 
verer’s copyright should be limited. 

In regard to the second class of books, I trust that I do no 
injustice to Dr Arnott in saying, that all the principles of 
science which enter into his treatise, pre-existed in the works of 
his predecessors, and that the peculiar merit of his composition, 
in my opinion, consists in the clear arrangement and perspicuity 
of elucidation of his propositions. Ifa perpetual copyright were 
granted to Dr Arnott, it is clear that the whole principles, or, 
in other words, the entire raw material of the work, would be 
left as free to the public as they were before he wrote. The 
only thing of which it would then be in his power to deprive 
them, would be the advantage of that curiosa felicitas docendi, 
- in which his peculiar merit consists. But the talents which 
produced these results, were conferred on him, as an individual, 
by the Creator, when He gave him a peculiar conformation of 
brain, and a temperament characterized by fineness and activity; 
and it is difficult to discover on what principles of justice so- 
ciety can consistently deprive him of the advantages of that 
gift, or limit his enjoyment of it, while they respect the right 
of property in perpetuity in tables and chairs, made by the 
hands of far less talented and less accomplished men. 

It is argued, however, that were the law to recognise a per- 
petual copyright in this work, Dr Arnott, or his heirs, might 
capriciously deprive the public of the instruction which it con- 
tains. In so far as regards the author himself, nature has 
given a pretty effective guarantee against such an unreasonable 
course of conduct ; because a brain in which the organs of 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Love of Approbation, and Re- 
flection, were so deficient as to render the individual capable 
of acting in such a manner, could not compose such a work. 
It is an extreme supposition that his heirs, or his assigns, 
might be so infatuated—it is supposing them to be insane, and, 
nevertheless, at large ; but as such an occurrence might happen, 
I shall, for the present, assume that it actually does present 
itself, and inquire into the means which nature has provided 
for the protection of the public interests in such an emergency. 
They are simple. 

The ¿deas contained in the work are public property ; and all 
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that is wanted is a re-expression of them in such a form as 
may supply the void occasioned by the withdrawal of Dr 
Arnott’s treatise. The power of composition depends on tem- 
perament and cerebral development, and nature has not con- 
fined those gifts to Dr Arnott. She has ushered into the world 
other brains and temperaments capable of running the race in 
which Dr Arnott has conquered ; and if his work were with- 
drawn, and the public needed his ideas, other individuals would 
speedily appear to supply the desired information. In point 
of fact, every author on science knows and feels that he 
holds his place only until an abler brain appear to wrest the 
laurels from his brow, and the bread from his mouth. He 
stands in a situation similar to that of the champion of Eng- 
land in the barbarous age of pugilistic combats. From the first 
hour of his publication to the last day of his fame, he is exposed 
to the challenge of every rival who chooses to enter the field 
with a view to occupy his place ; and as the public never fails, 
sooner or later, to award the prize to the highest merit, he 
holds his supremacy only while he is able to distance every 
competitor. The law which limits his copyright may despoil 
him of his bread, before such a rival has appeared. It may 
wrest from him, and deliver over to men of inferior capacity, 
the profits of his genius, at the very time when these men 
acknowledge that they cannot, by the exercise of their 
own powers, rival him in the career of public usefulness. 
Tf they could do so, there would be no need of infringing 
his rights; for the publication of a treatise of higher merit 
would extinguish his work, and bring it to an end by natural 
dissolution. Even assuming that it might be centuries before 
a writer appeared, capable of producing such a clear, eloquent, 
and instructive elucidation of the principles of mechanical 
science as the work in question, this would only present 
‘stronger motives to Dr Arnott’s representatives to enlarge its 
circulation ; but if they were so insane as not to do so, the 
inherent rights of all authors should not be violated because 
the representatives of one happened to be mad. 

This argument applies to works of every kind, the substance 
of which consists of useful and practical ideas. The law which 
regulates patents for mechanical inventions, denies to all indi- 
viduals the exclusive use of principles ; and, in hike manner, no 
author claims, or can justly pretend to, an exclusive right to 
particular ideas, facts, notions, or scientific postulates or induc- 
tions. All that he contends for is the right of property in his 
own special combinations of the elements of thought—leaving 
to all the world the free privilege of making simular, or better, 
combinations of them, at their own discretion, and to the 
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buyers the right of preferring the works which they find to be 
most instructive. 

The third class of publications embraces novels and poetry ; 
in short, all works of fiction and fancy. What would a per- 
petual copyright of such works imply? It would confer no 
exclusive property in the emotions, incidents, and ideas, which 
form their substance; but solely in the special combination of 
words by which these are expressed. On one occasion, Mrs 
Siddons happened to read one of the sublimest passages of 
Shakspeare, in the presence of the late Mr Sotheby, the trans- 
lator of Oberon and other works. When she paused, he ex- 
claimed, “ Fine words! grand words!” and after a few moments 
added, “ Now, these words would not have occurred to me!” 
This remark renders the thing which would be covered by the 
copyright of such works clear as the noonday sun. It would 
be, as in the other instances already cited, only the special 
combination of words by means of which the ideas and emotions 
are expressed ; and the power of making this combination is a 
gift so peculiarly individual, that no species of property can 
surpass it in sacredness. It depends on a particular size and 
combination of cerebral organs, and a particular temperament, 
which impart strength, fire, refinement, and sublimity, to the 
products of the pen. If man can be said to create any thing, 
it is such works as those of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Scott, 
and Campbell. These are pure luxuries to the public ; they can- 
not justly be viewed as articles of necessity, because the ideas 
and sentiments contained in them may all be applied freely to 
general use. It is only the magnificent forms in which the 
inspired sons of genius have embodied them that are claimed 
as sacred; and it appears to me to be a mere wanton exercise 
of power in the public to appropriate these, while a represen- 
tative of the author is to be found alive on earth. The first 
and grand motive to the composition of such works is the con- 
scious delight of creating them; the second, the love of fame; 
the third, the hope of doing good, directly or indirectly; and 
the last and least, the expectation of pecuniary profit. Every 
age produces its own sons of genius; and if, by such ineredib'e 
suppositions as I have already allowed, the representatives of a 
Shakspeare or a Milton were to stop the sale of their works, no 
substantial interest of the public would suffer: for, even could 
the copies already issued be recalled, new minstrels would arise, 
who, writing under the same native inspirations, and guided by 
the lights of science and of a more advanced philosophy, would, 
in all probability, sing new songs of emotion and fancy, not 
inferior to those of their predecessors, in fire, energy, and re- 
finement, while they might surpass them in purity, truth, and 
all the grander elements of thought. 
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With all deference, therefore, to the able individuals who 
have controverted the title of authors to a copyright in per- 
petuity, it appears to me that justice supports their claim, and 
that the interests of society are not exposed to the least danger 
in granting it. Iam, &c., : 

Gero. Comss. 


II. On the Functions of Oxygen in Relation to Sleep and some 
of its concomitant Phenomena. Being the Substance of a 
Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of Manchester. 
By Lyon Prayrarr, Ph. D., F. G. S., &c. &c.* 


The researches of Liebig have lately shewn that much in- 
formation may be obtained regarding the processes of life in 
the animal economy, even when these cannot be subjected to 
direct experiment. Thus he has thrown considerable light 
on the phenomena of motion, by applying to their elucidation 
chemical laws, which analogy led him to expect would come 
into operation during the exhibition of these phenomena. 
But there are many.other processes to which he has not de- 


voted attention, but which seem to be explicable on the prin- 


ciples which he has so ably established. One of these—the 
subject of Sleep—is of great importance in its relations to 
medical practice, and yet very little is known of its cause, or 
of the chemical state of the body during its occurrence. Park, 
in his able Memoir “ On the Causes of Sleep and Dreaming,” 
has pointed out the errors of those physiologists who preceded 
him in investigations on this subject ; but he has not succeeded 
in doing more than establishing that certain physiological 
states of the body offer inducements to sleep, without shewing 
in what manner these contribute to the production of a quies- 
cent state of the mind. He considers that the true causes of 
sleep are, the periodical diminution in the action of the heart, 
and simultaneous relaxation of the vessels of the brain, by 
which a slower though fuller circulation of blood through the 
brain is effected. But this merely describes a physiological 
state of the body, without shewing in what manner that state 
favours the quiescence of the mind. It, therefore, does not 
furnish an explanation of sleep, but merely points out the 
condition of the body which induces the repose of the mind. 
A more accurate definition is therefore desirable, in order that 


* In this valuable paper, which is here reprinted, with the author’s sanction, 
from the Northern Journal of Medicine, No. I.(May 1844), we have distinguished 
his leading propositions by italics, in order to facilitate the reader’s apprehen- 
sion of his views.— ED, 
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we may fully understand the circumstances which predispose 
to sleep, or occasion wakefulness. 

I shall attempt in this paper to shew what chemistry seems 
to point out as the probable cause of sleep, and of its con- 
comitant phenomena, more with the object of drawing atten- 
tion to the subject, than with a view to insist on the perfect 
accuracy of the chemical definition. Chemists are too apt to 
fall into the sad error of converting the animal body into a 
laboratory ; and therefore it is the duty of the physiologist to 
watch their steps narrowly, and prevent the evils which may 
arise from this error. On this account, I wish the views here 
given to be looked on with suspicion, and only accredited so 
far as they stand in unison with the acknowledged experience 
of medical practice. 

The production of animal heat, according to the chemical 
view of the subject, is due to the union of oxygen with cer- 
tain constituents of food, or with the tissues already formed. 
The carnivora depend wholly on the waste of the muscular 
tissues for the maintenance of the heat of their bodies ; for the 
flesh on which they subsist is destitute of the unazotized or- 
ganic constituents which are employed in supporting the pro- 
per temperature of the herbivora. Liebig has gone far to 
prove that the oxidation or waste of tissues in the carnivora, 
takes place only when the vital powers are employed in the 
execution of a movement required by the will—at a time, 
therefore, when they are not engaged in resisting the en- 
croachments of chemical affinity, represented in the body by 
the oxygen contained in arterial blood, He has also shewn 
that the waste of the muscular tissues of the herbivora is 
effected under similar conditions. According to this theory, 
there cannot be a movement in the body, without a corresponding 
waste (oxygenation) of matter in the organ subjected to motion. 
The circulation of blood in the body, and the constant con- 
version of venous into arterial blood, afford an abundant sup- 
ply of oxygen to replace that expelled from the system in the 
excretions. . 

Whilst the animal receives a quantity of food sufficient to 
restore the matter carried off by oxygen, there are exhibited 
no peculiar phenomena. But when it is deprived of food, as 
in the case of starvation, the changes of matter which occur 
in the system are very characteristic and worthy of attention. 
As the oxygen of the blood does not now meet food, with 
which to unite, it seizes upon the vital tissues themselves, 
and effects their destruction. The sufferer now becomes ra- 
pidly emaciated, and the urine is observed to contain an ex- 
cessive quantity of the preducts which result from a waste of 
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the tissues. After this emaciation has proceeded for some 
time, the substance of the brain begins to yield to the de- 
structive action, and, according to the rapidity of its waste 
excited action or delirious paroxysms ensue. Then the heart 
becomes enfeebled, the blood flows less quickly than it did 
before, the delirium subsides, and the patient dies from ex- 
haustion. The phenomena observed in fever, and produced, 
according to chemists, by the entrance into the body of a sub- 
stance already in a state of oxidation, either as a specific 
contagion, or as malarious matter, are precisely of a similar 
character. The point in its progress, bearing upon our 
present subject, is the increase of force in the involuntary 
organs, which in time passes over to the voluntary organs, 
and to the brain, producing, as in the former case, delirious 
paroxysms. 

The great distinction between animal and vegetable life is 
volition. Vegetables, not being possessed of volition, are con- 
stantly engaged in increasing their fabric; and, therefore, 
when volition ceases in the animal, it is aptly said to have a 
vegetative life; for the vital powers are wholly employed in 
increasing the mass of the body. Sleep is the time when an 
animal becomes assimilated to a vegetable. Physiologists 
have shewn that the two most marked points during sleep 
are, diminished respiration and decreased circulation. They 
are agreed that, towards the evening, or at the lapse of a cer- 
tain number of hours of work, the involuntary organs—the 
heart and lungs—lose their wonted activity, and suffer a periodi- 
cal diminution of action. Blumenbach describes the case of 
a patient trepanned, in whom the brain was observed to sink 
during sleep and enlarge on waking, obviously arising from 
the circulation being diminished in the former state, and in- 
creased in the latter. The consequence of this diminution is, 
that less oxygen is taken into the system. Hence the propor- 
tion of venous blood is increased, and the waste caused by | 
arterial blood diminished. The skull, being a close cavity, 
must contain a larger proportion of venous, if there be a di- 
minution of arterial blood in the body. It is the latter alone 
which can cause the waste of the brain; for venous blood has 
already parted with its oxygen to materials met with in its 
course, 

Matter in a state of inertia can never manifest the existence 
of a power. Its motion alone shews that some power is il. 
operation. If the portion of matter used as the organ o' 
manifestation be placed in such a condition as to render that 
manifestation impossible, there is no evidence to the external 
world that power was exerted. It has been perfectly demon- 
strated, that every manifestation of power in the voluntary 
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organs is accompanied by a change in the matter of which 
they consist. The changed matter being now unfit for vital 
structures is separated from the body. Müller and all other 
eminent physiologists are of opinion, that the same change 
takes place in the brain—the organ of the mind. In fact, the 
contrary opinion involves such violation of analogy, that its 
adoption, unless founded on the strongest grounds, is inad- 
missible. We look upon a spot attentively; it gradually 
waxes dimmer, until it finally disappears. We think upon a 
particular subject ; in time our thoughts are less clear, soon 
they become strangely confused, and we are obliged to give 
up the attempt at concentration, by thinking on a subject 
quite different from that which first engaged our thoughts. 
This, of course, implies that the organs of manifestation have 
become in part destroyed, and that the mind cannot manifest 
itself to the world, until the impaired organs have attained 
their proper integrity ; for it cannot be conceived that the 
mind, disconnected with matter, could suffer exhaustion. 
This involves, it is true, the idea that different parts of the 
brain are employed in different manifestations; but we know 
that as far as sensation and intellect are concerned, this is 
the case, and probability indicates a still more minute divi- 
sion. If, therefore, the brain suffer changes, as do the other 
organs of the body by their exercise, there is as much neces- 
sity for repose in the action of the brain, as there is for a 
vegetative state of existence to reinstate, in their full integrity, 
the organs of volition. Hence the necessity for that quies- 
cent state of the mind known as sleep, when its manifesta- 
tions cease. The waste of cerebral substance could only have 
been occasioned by oxygen, which is the only ultimate cause of 
waste, as far as we are aware, in the animal economy. A de- 
ficiency in its supply would, therefore, retard waste, and allow 
vitality to remodel its impaired structures. 

Such, then, is the state into which the body is thrown by 
the periodical diminution in the action of the heart and 
lungs. ‘The less rapidly that the heart beats, the less rapidly 
can the blood be aérated, and the oxygen-bearing fluid can 
be supplied to the brain. The slower that the lungs act, the 
slower must oxygen enter the system to supply the dimin- 
ished circulation. And as the brain in sleep is not in a state 
in which it can change, from a deficiency in the supply of 
oxygen, the consequence is (if it be admitted that the mani- 
festation of thought and sensation is accompanied by changes 
in the material substance of the brain), that the manifesta- 
tions of the mind are prevented, and it becomes. no longer 
apparent to the external world. 
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This, then, is SLeer. But if the theory be correct, it must 
be able to explain the various circumstances which occasion 
or act as predisposing causes to the production of this state, 
and if it fail in the explanation of any of these, then is the 
theory imperfect ; but if it explain more of them than the 
other theories usually received, such as those of Cullen, Blu- 
menbach, Park, and others, it deserves to be considered as a 
nearer approximation to the truth, and the cases which it fails 
to comprehend may be included as our knowledge advances. 

The first point demanding consideration is, how it happens 
that a recumbent posture is favourable to sleep. Park justly 
ascribes this to the diminished pressure of the blood on the 
heart. The weight of the column of blood from the head to 

the heart, estimated by Hales as equal in force to five pounds, 
is removed, and thus its distending force is diminished. The 
heart now relaxes, and the blood, therefore, is sent more slowly 
through the system. Having, by the horizontal posture as- 
sumed, acquired a retarded flow, the blood now comes less 
rapidly in contact with the organs of respiration, on which 
the same posture has produced a diminished action, and thus 
the quantity of arterial blood in the body becomes dimin- 
ished. Though, therefore, all the vessels in the brain remain 
as full as they did before, yet, by the deficient supply of oxty- 
gen, or, in other words, of arterial blood, and by the retarded 
circulation of that which does exist in the cavity of the skull, 
the causes of waste are diminished ; and, therefore, according to 
the theory, sleep is produced. For the same reason, sleep en- 
sues when the aorta of an animal is tied, or when arterial 
blood is removed in large quantity from the body by exces- 
sive bleeding. Bichat has shewn that when. venous blood is 
withdrawn from a vein and projected into an artery, sleep 
ensues, amounting to asphyxia, or even to death. The later 
researches of Dr Kay, now Dr Kay Shuttleworth, have proved 
that part of the results obtained by Bichat might have been 
due to an increased pressure on the brain; but Dr Kay’s ob- 
servations, while they modify, do not set aside the experi- 
ments of the former physiologist. 

Any thing which removes the oxygen from the blood will, in 
the same manner, cause sleep, This is particularly apparent in 
the debauch of a drunkard. The drunkard takes alcoholic 
liquors with the production of two opposite effects. At first 
his heart beats rapidly, the blood flows more quickly, and he 

enters into that stage of fever which I described at the outset 
of the paper, in which the rapidity of circulation causes such 
an enormous supply of oxygen to the brain, that its substance 
‘wastes so rapidly as to become unfitted for the scat of the in- 
tellect, and delirium ensues. But even while this delirium is 
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at its height, the vapour of the alcohol is penetrating, by dif- 
fusion, every part of his body. Its hydrogen and its carbon 
are converting arterial blood into venous, by depriving the for- 
mer of oxygen, which is its essential characteristic. The de- 
lirium now subsides; but the alcohol carries on its work of 
depriving the blood of oxygen, and the latter now not reaching 
the brain in quantity as it did before, prevents change in its 
substance, and the drunkard falls down in deep stupor or 
sleep. To restore him from this state, we withdraw the com- 
bustible fluid from the stomach, by means of the stomach- 
pump, and by ammonia and other stimulants endeavour to ex- 
cite respiration and circulation, in order that the alcohol may 
be more speedily consumed. 

The action of alcohol differs from that of opium or narcotics; 
because the permanent effect of the latter, whatever the first 
transitory effect may be, is to diminish the action of the heart 
and lungs, and therefore the sleep thus occasioned is brought 
about by causes exactly similar to those which in the natural 
state of health produce ordinary sleep. 

Lhe tendency to sleep in different animals is in inverse pro- 

portion to the amount of oxygen consumed by them, and to the 
amount of carbonic acid produced. Thus, reptiles and the 
naked amphibia produce, relative to their weight, according to 
the experiments of Miiller, one-tenth the amount of carbonic 
acid evolved by mammalia, and one-nineteenth that of birds. 
We have no numbers to express the tendency to sleep of these 
animals ; but it is known that reptiles are peculiarly liable to 
be in a state of torpor or sleep, while birds are, on the con- 
trary, wakeful animals. A reptile, such as a frog, will exist 
in a state of torpor for twelve hours in an atmosphere of pure 
hydrogen gas, while birds die in the same number of seconds 
with the ordinary symptoms of asphyxia. Hydrogen gas, when 
respired with air, gives a tendency to sleep, as shewn by the 
experiments of Allan and Pepys, probably owing to the con- 
version of arterial into venous blood, as in the case of alcohol. 
_ The same circumstance of a diminished supply of oxygen to 
the blood, which induces sleep in reptiles, acts also in different 
mammalia in the promotion of this state, according to the re- 
lative size of their lungs. The same circumstance seems to 
operate in a like way with different men. 

The only explanation which I have seen of the tendency to 
sleep after a heavy and excessive dinner is that first promul- 
gated, I believe, by Macnish, who ascribes it to the drafting 
away of a large amount of sensorial or nervous power from the 
‘brain to complete the digestion of the excess of food in the 
stomach. This implies the necessity for considering the first 
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act of digestion as an act of vitality, of which, to say the least, 
there are great doubts. But the drafting of sensorial power, 
that is, as I take it, of power connected with the operation of 
the mind—for, if not, its removal could not favour the quies- 
cence of the latter—is a mode of explanation which must be 
considered entirely hypothetical. I am not aware that an in- 
ducement to sleep is in general experienced when a small 
quantity of an indigestible food is taken into the stomach ; and 
yet this ought to be the case, according to the view of Macnish. 
The tendency to sleep is occasioned when the stomach is too much 
distended by an excess of food (or if it do occur with a small 
quantity of an indigestible aliment, then there is an excessive 
flow of arterial blood to the stomach to assist in the more 
rapid oxidation of its coat, which the German chemists have 
dignified as the formation of a peculiar substance termed pep- 
sin). The consequence of this distention is, that the diaphragm, 
which separates the intestines from the heart and lungs, 1s pushed 
upwards against the latter, encroaching upon the space which 
ought to be occupied by them ; thus preventing their free play, 
or, in other words, depriving the blood of its proper supply of ozy- 
gen, and therefore producing sleep. A person subject to sleep 
after dinner experiences a sensation of cold, obviously arising 
from the diminished oxidation in his body. If this cold con- 
tinue, sleep is prevented; because it excites—as cold gene- 
rally does—the respiratory organs to greater activity, and this 
activity acts as an antagonist to sleep, or in fact neutralizes the 
effects arising from the pressure of the diaphragm against the 
lungs. Hence it is that such persons draw their seats towards 
the fire. The warmth of the fire prevents the increased action 
of the lungs, by preventing a diminution in the temperature of 
the body, and therefore the lungs are not excited to increased 
action, and sleep ensues. Hence, also, a gentle walk after 
dinner removes the tendency, by accelerating the play of the 
lungs, which now, by their increased action, introduce sufficient. 
oxygen into the system to prevent sleep. It is also possible, 
as has been suggested to me by Mr Noble, that the increased 
flow of arterial blood to the stomach after a heavy meal may 
cause a tendency to sleep, by withdrawing a corresponding 
quantity from the brain. The effect occasioned by the pres- 
sure of the diaphragm on the lungs until the distention has 
ceased, is analogous to the more permanent effects produced 
in very fat individuals. It is well known that very fat people 
are peculiarly prone to sleep. The fat accumulates around the 
viscera, pushes up the diaphragm, and lodging around the 
heart and edges of the lungs, the latter by all these causes are 
compelled to play in smaller space, and soon become perma- 
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nently contracted. Hence, any cause which occasions diminished 
respiration in such an individual will cause him to fall asleep, 
by diminishing further the supply of oxygen to the system. The 
mere diminution in the action of the lungs produced by sitting 
often occasions sleep in such persons. In their case, the fur- 
ther protrusion of the diaphragm after meals almost invariably 
produces sleep. This is more marked in animals fattened {or 
the butcher. Pigs in the last stage of fattening exhibit this dis- 
position in a marked manner. After distending their stomachs 
with food, they make a few ineffectual attempts at an active res- 
piration, and fall into deep sleep. The cause is the same as that 
stated, namely, the pressure of the diaphragm against the 
lungs. This prevents a proper supply of oxygen from entering 
the system. Macnish was not wrong in his observation that 
the sensorial power became diminished in the brain after a 
heavy dinner ; but he mistook the effect for the cause, when 
he attributed the tendency to sleep to the abstraction of this 
power. The diminution of the quantity of arterial blood in 

the cavity of the skull appears to be the true cause of sleep in 

this case ; and the decrease of sensorial power is a consequence, 

but not the cause, of the sleep. It cannot be considered that 

the absence of a disposition to sleep in some kinds of dropsy, 

in which the diaphragm is pushed against the lungs, forms a 

decided objection to the view given of the tendency to sleep 

after dinner ; because, the contraction of the lungs being 

gradual, nature suits itself to the circumstances by exciting a 

more rapid respiration. Besides, the results occurring in the 

diseased state ought not to be considered strictly parallel to 

those we would expect if the body were in health. 

Perhaps I might venture to throw out this view, as explana- 
tory of the winter sleep of hybernating animals. In summer 
these animals accumulate fat in their bodies ; probably from 
the very fact of the smallness of their lungs, which prevents 
the entrance of a sufficient supply of oxygen to convert the 
unazotized portion of their food into carbonic acid and water. 
This fat, accumulating around the caul and loins, pushes for- 
ward the diaphragm against the lungs. The fat also gathers 
round the edges of the heart and lungs, and still further di- 
minishes the space in which the latter ought to play. Thus 
respiration is greatly retarded, in consequence of which the 
animal falls asleep. This explanation accords with the inter- 
esting experiments of Saissy, who has shewn that hybernating 
animals decompose most air when they are in a state of great- 
est. activity; that they respire less during autumn as their fat 
accumulates ; and that the respiration becomes extremely 
feeble at the commencement of their winter sleep, and ceases 
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altogether when that sleep becomes profound. Spallanzani 
has confirmed this fact, shewing that there must be a cuta- 
neous respiration ; for a small amount of carbonic acid is evolv- 
ed, although the lungs cease to act. During the long-continued 
sleep of the hybernating animals, the lungs play slowly; in 
fact, several minutes often elapse between each respiration ; 
and the diminished state of oxidation is proved by the reduced 
temperature of their bodies, which is generally not higher 
than four degrees above that of the surrounding medium. In 
this state they have been aptly compared to lamps slowly 
burning, their fat being the oil, and the lungs the wick of 
the lamp. It is true that cold is favourable to the produc- 
tion of hybernation, and this is not in opposition to the theo- 
ry; but Berthold has shewn that hybernation takes place in a 
warm as well as in a cold atmosphere. If our view be cor- 
rect, very fat animals should shew a similar disposition to 
sleep, and it is known that a pig in its last stage of fattening 
is rarely awake. Instances have occurred, in which pigs, 
being placed in a favourable condition, have actually proved 
their capability of being in a state of hybernation. Thus 
Martell describes the case of a fat pig overwhelmed with a 
slip of earth, which lived 160 days without food, and was 
found to have diminished in weight in that time more than 
120 lbs., an instance quite analogous to the state of hyberna- 
tion. 

It is well known that intense cold is a powerful inducement 
to sleep. ‘This effect is partly mechanical. The vessels con- 
taining blood become contracted; the blood itself becomes more 
dense, and flows more sluggishly ; and consequently the brain, 
from the operation of both these causes, is less freely supplied 
with arterial blood. The theory therefore explains the result. 
This is the case only with extreme cold ; for aslightly reduced 
temperature, instead of promoting, often retards sleep. But 
here also the theory is true to itself; for slight cold is known 
to increase the rapidity of respiration, and therefore causes 
an increased supply of oxygen to the system. Slight cold 
cannot act in this way so easily in the case of hybernating 
animals as in others, because the accumulation of fat, and en- 
largement of the glands in the chest and neck, press upon the 
respiratory nerves, and prevent their proper action. 

If, then, it be true, that before the mind can manifest. itself 
to the external world, its organ, the brain, must be in the 
position to unite with oxygen, any thing which tends to with- 
draw it from that position must cause an impairment of the 

faculties, even if the cause do not operate with sufficient in- 
tensity to produce sleep. This is very apparent in the cold 
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stage of ague, when the blood circulates slowly through the 
body. In fever, on the other hand, when the blood rushes 
in a torrent through the system, the mind becomes acutely 
sensible to every perception. In fever also, we find little dis- 
position to sleep, and when this does occur, it is restless and 
disordered, accompanied by troubled dreams. The chemistry 
of this disease affords us an instructive lesson with regard to 
phenomena resulting in the case of health. There are two 
states into which organic matter passes ;—percay, being the 
change which ensues when a large supply of oxygen is pre- 
sent; PUTREFACTION, when that supply is deficient. During 
the waking state in fever, decay or eremacausis proceeds 
rapidly, and delirium, the consequence of this state, appears 
when the heart beats quickly and the lungs play strongly ; in 
other words, when the greatest supply of arterial blood is sent 
through the system. But during night, when the oxygen- 
bearing blood is decreased in quantity by diminished respira- 
tion—when oxygen is therefore not present in quantity suffi- 
cient to combine with the changing matter—then it passes over 
into putrefaction, indicated by the petechiz (scarlet spots) which 
then appear. This chemical view of fever, either as exhibited 
in fevers of the typhoid type, or those occurring in malignant 
forms of disease, is not unimportant. If the appearance of 
petechiz during sleep be, as I suppose, an indication that the 
body has passed over from the chemical state of eremacausis 
to thas of putrefaction, from a deficiency in the supply of 
oxyger, then the means for the prevention of these states are 
very different, and the practice in the treatment might be 
made to suit the periodicity of the return. I throw this out 
as a mere suggestion for further inquiry. But there are 
numerous points in support of this view. It is only in the 
absence of increased action that we observe the ammoniacal 
nature of the excretions, or the peculiar odour of the breath, 
which indicates a state of change the very reverse of that of 
eremacausis. In this state, even on the old system of treat- 
ment, bleeding was not resorted to, but, on the contrary, sti- 
mulants were employed to cause increased circulation; for 
experience pointed out that the change thus begun is that 
which continues when vitality has left the body. 

_ This case affords a clue not only to the explanation of chro- 
nic wakefulness, but also to wakefulness under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Some organic matter, in a state of decay, has 
entered the body, and has thrown the blood into a similar 
state of change. To prevent any dispute as to the kind of 
matter, let us take the case of sympathetic fever, or that of 
cynanche maligna. A patient enters the hospital with a frac- 
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tured bone ;—the case goes on favourably,—nothing is at first 
observed but local irritation ;—then it may assume a malig- 
nant form,—pus, obviously by its odour in a state of change, 
is observed to collect ;—then some of this is absorbed into the 
blood (for Gulliver states that he has found it there), and 
communicates to that fluid the same state of change ;—then 
fever, called sympathetic, ensues; but if it be “ sympathy,” 
it is sympathy exerted by one matter upon another, as a de- 
‘caying orange excites decay in a fresh orange. This fever, 
be it observed, does not arise usually when an abscess is un- 
broken. It is generally excited when the pus has come in 
contact with air, and has united with oxygen. We try to 
~ prevent this union by means of poultices, these poultices being 
made of materials which will of themselves unite with oxygen, 
and thus prevent it acting on the pus. Occasionally poultices 
are used made of yeast and flour, as in the cataplasma fer- 
menti of the London Pharmacopeeia, the object being to sur- 
round the pus with an atmosphere of carbonic acid, and thus 
prevent the access of oxygen. The most favourite poultice 
in use is that made with linseed, which, from its oil and muci- 
lage, possesses a powerful affinity for oxygen. The state of 
change, being once excited, goes on, and cannot be arrested 
without vigorous measures ; sometimes not at all until death 
ensues, from the combined effects of decay and putrefaction 
following each other as the oxygen is sufficient or deficient. 
But the point to be observed is this, that the change in the 
blood once begun is with difficulty arrested; the disposition 
to oxygenize is communicated, and if there be oxygen suffi- 
cient, matter will be oxidized. Then, toapply this to our sub- 
ject :—The brain becomes excited by intense thought, by the 
exercise of imagination, by exciting scenes of amusement, or 
by whatever cause it may be. The mind, being called into 
full exercise, must, in its manifestations, cause a change of 
matter in the organ in which it resides. But in this case the 
change of matter is excessive, and the tendency to oxidation | 
is communicated to the part of the brain contiguous to that 
in a state of change. This also becomes oxidized, and the 
cerebral substance does not get into that state which favours 
the quiescent state of the mind known as sleep. The student, 
after severe and exciting study, is familiar with this state of 
wakefulness. If his studies have been such as to demand the 
exercise of his reason, on retiring to rest he endeavours to 
force his attention into subjects the reverse of the former, 
generally those of imagination. In other words, he endea- 
-vours to withdraw the mind from manifesting itself through 
that portion of matter which is thrown into a state of change, 
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and by so doing it gradually resumes a state of tranquillity, 
and sleep then ensues. But if, by excessive or diseased action, 
such as in insanity, the inflamed (oxygenizing) matter cannot 
be made to yield its tendency to change, then chronic wake- 
fulness ensues, so often seen in the case of the insane. To 
reduce this state, we endeavour to extinguish the eremacausis, 
by lowering the temperature either by cold ablution or by ice, 
or by administering opium to diminish respiration and circu- 
lation. 4s soon as the change ts arrested in the substance of 
the brain (what physicians call ‘‘ inflammation,” which che- 
mists interpret ‘‘ union with oxygen”), the brain és placed in 
a state unfit for being the organ of mantfestation, and sleep 
ensues. The wakefulness of patients afflicted with delirium 
tremens is obviously connected with the amount of arterial 
blood and consequent inflammation and oxygenation of the 
brain; and as disease is merely a disturbance of the equilibrium 
in the causes of waste and those of supply, any magnified ex- 
hibition of a phenomenon occurring in disease must have its 
reduced analogue in the ordinary state of health. Wakefal- 
ness is that analogue, being a tendency to excessive change 
in particular parts of the brain, induced, it 1s true, not prima- 
rily by the change, but by the activity of the mind itself re- 
quiring that change to aid in its manifestation. Follow the 
analogy, and we come to dreaming, which, apart from its 
metaphysical aspect, is a physiological phenomenon, so far as 
concerns the state of the matter of the brain during its occur- 
rence. In fever and insanity we attempt to reduce the keen 
perceptions or delirium by the exhibition of remedies calcu- 
lated to diminish the waste of matter in the brain. Blood is 
sometimes withdrawn from the system for the purpose of 
diminishing the number of the carriers of oxygen. Narcotics 
are administered in order to decrease the number of respira- 
tions, and to diminish circulation. In extreme cases, large 
doses of brandy or other alcoholic liquors are exhibited, for 
the combined purpose of depriving the blood of oxygen, and 
of arresting putrefaction. 

By all these acts it is admitted that the excessive waste or 
oxygenation of the substance of the brain renders it unfitted 
for the proper seat of the mind. It is admitted that the rapid 
change of matter prevents the brain attaining that state which 
favours the quiescence of the mind. How it does so we do 
not know, and perhaps never shall. But these are establish- 
ed facts, the foundation of medical and physiological practice, 
and therefore cannot be denied. And if this be admitted 
with regard to the whole substance of the brain, may it not be 
so of a part? Combe tells us of a patient who was afflicted 
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with an unnatural increase of a feeling of the mind, but that 
by applying ice to a particular part of the head which was 
inflamed, the feeling subsided to its natural tone. Dreaming, 
then, might be considered (this I throw out as a mere specula- 
tion) ¿o be a disturbance between the causes of waste and of 
supply in a particular part of the brain. I mean, that if, to 
use the language of phrenologists, without necessarily assent- 
ing to their doctrines, the organ of Wonder, from some cause 
or another, be thrown into a state of oxidation during sleep, 
that part of the brain would be thrown out of the condition 
which favours the quiescent state of the mind. Wonder would 
therefore manifest itself to the external world without being 
guided by the reasoning powers or judgment, which are in 
quiescence or sleep. Thus it would revel in all the absurd 
phantasies to which that feeling of the mind gives rise. I 
have selected this phrenological organ as a mere example of 
my meaning, without wishing to insist upon the division of 
organs, as a necessary part of the speculation. If those parts 
of the brain used as the organs of manifestation for judgment 
were brought into play at the same time as Wonder, the 
dream would be more coherent, and, as soon as the change 
took place to such an extent as to throw the brain into that 
state which did not favour the quiescence of the mind, then 
waking would ensue. Hence, according to this speculation, 
dreaming is a state of wakefulness of feelings of the mind 
manifested through particular parts of the brain ; while other 
feelings of the mind, manifested through other parts of the 
brain, are still asleep, and therefore not in a condition, by 
comparison and reflection, to modify those awake. It is pro- 
bable, that during dreaming there is more arterialized blood 
in the cavity of the head than during sleep without dreaming, 
a circumstance indicated by the red flushed appearance of the 
face during dreams. The speculation is also supported by the 
class of persons subject to dreaming. A phlegmatic person, 
whose heart beats slowly and whose lungs play slowly, rarely 
dreams. A fat person, with a diaphragm well pushed up 
against his lungs, rarely dreams. But the greatest dreamer 
is the man of nervous temperament, whose heart and lungs 
do not play with all the stedfastness of -the pendulum of a 
clock, but by causes yet unexplained are fitful in their action. 
For the same reason, in fever, the quickly circulating blood, 
at some times propelled more rapidly than at others, is apt to 
cause this state of wakefulness in particular parts of the brain, 
by throwing them into a state such as does not favour the 
quiescence of the mind. However, this is a subject which is 
thrown out as a mere speculation for consideration. 
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It may be objected to the view of sleep here given, that if 
it were owing to a diminished state of oxidation in the brain, 
the respiration of pure oxygen ought to retard sleep ; whereas, 
on the contrary, it is observed to render the animal exposed 
to it comatose, and death ensues after the animal has remain- 
ed for some time ina state of deep stupor. Yet both the 
blood in the veins and arteries was found by Broughton to be 
very florid, and every thing indicates a high state of oxidation. 
Christison and other toxicologists ascribe the death to an in- 
creased oxidation or hyperarterialization of the blood. The 
phenomena, therefore, seem in direct opposition to our theory 
of sleep. But let us consider the case closely. Arterial blood 
differs from venous in the state of oxidation of its iron. The 
peroxide of iron parts with its oxygen to the tissues, and con- 
verts the matter acted upon into carbonic acid and water. 
The carbonic acid unites with the protoxide of iron, and is 
carried as carbonate of iron, by the venous blood, to the lungs, 
where it becomes oxidized, ard the carbonic acid evolved ; for 
this gas is incapable of uniting with peroxide of iron. Now, 
when an animal breathes oxygen, even the venous blood is 
arterialized, or, in other words, there is no protoxide of iron 
left in the system. But, owing to the excess of oxygen gas, 
there must be a rapid waste of the tissues, and the formation 
of a large quantity of carbonic acid gas, which has now no 
iron in a state to carry it to the lungs. It therefore accumu- 
lates in the system, and the animal becomes comatose and 
dies, not on account of oxygen, but of carbonic acid which has 
no means of escape. It has been remarked, that there is com- 
paratively little carbonic acid evolved in poisoning by oxygen; 
for the atmosphere in which the animal dies causes a blown- 
out taper to burst into flame. The heart after the death of 
the animal is found to beat rapidly, and shews the excited 
state into which the body was thrown by oxygen, until the 
accumulating carbonic acid produced the peculiar effects for 
which it is remarkable. Thus, this simple explanation, while 
it vindicates the truth of the theory, affords an explanation of 
the cause of poisoning by oxygen, which toxicologists have 
always considered as most incomprehensible and singular. 
The effects of-nitrous oxide on the system are very similar to 
those of oxygen, and are obviously due to the same cause. 
Broughton found that even the venous blood had become ar- 
terialized, when an animal was made to respire this gas. 

The attentive study of the peculiar condition of matter 
in the various states in which the mind manifests itself, or 
remains unmanifested, to the external world, is of great im- 
portance in the treatment of disease. To take the case of 
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apoplexy and its allied diseases. I do not allude to apoplexy 
occasioned by the rupture of an apoplectic sac, but that form 
in which it arises from the turgid state of blood-vessels in the 
brain, or in the more rare form of what is termed “ simple 
apoplexy” by Dr Abercrombie. The state in which the brain 
is placed in this disease seems to be merely an increased state 
of the condition in ordinary sleep. The congestion or turgid 
state of the venous vessels necessarily implies a diminished 
amount of blood in the arteries; for the skull, being a close 
cavity, must always contain the same amount of fluid; and 
on this account, if the quantity of venous blood be increased, 
that of arterial blood must be diminished. Hence, although 
the use of the lancet may awaken the patient from deep stupor, 
by removing the deoxidized blood which may have accumulated 
in the brain by the lesion of a vessel or by some irregularity 
in the action of the heart, yet it becomes a question, whether 
the removal of blood, by diminishing the number of carriers 
of oxygen to the brain, may not cause a tendency to relapse, 
when the temporary obstruction shall have been removed. 
All I mean by this is, that if we admit the cause of sleep to 
be a diminished supply of oxygen to the brain, we must admit 
certain forms of disease, such as congestive apoplexy, syncope, 
perhaps even catalepsy, to be due to the increased operation 
of the same cause,—a circumstance attested by the diminished 
temperature of the body which results in this class of diseases ; 
if, then, we know the effects to be due to a want of oxygena- 
tion of the substance of the brain, we are in a position more 
completely to regulate our practice in the treatment of such 
diseases. So, also, in the treatment of wakefulness, dreaming, 
restlessness, &c., for which the physician is so often called 
upon to prescribe a remedy, the knowledge of the state of the 
brain in the state of waking and of sleep, may point out the 
way to throw it into the state which favours the activity or 
quiescence of the mind. Hence an accurate definition of 
these states is not unimportant in a practical point of view. 
It does not necessarily impair the accuracy of such a de- 
finition, that many assumptions are taken for granted to explain 
one part of the phenomenon. When we see a wheel revolved 
by the ascent and descent of a piston-rod, our explanation of 
the means by which a perpendicular is converted into a 
rotatory motion is not rendered valueless, because we do not 
trace it to the means by which the force is generated. We 
have a right to assume the existence of the necessary force, 
and from this point alone attempt an explanation. So, also, 
when I say that the effect of a diminution in the play of the 
respiratory organs induces sleep, as in the case of intense cold ; 
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or that their accelerated action retards sleep, as when the 
temperature is only slightly depressed ; my conclusion may 
be perfectly correct, without my being called upon to prove 
the cause of the diminution in the action in the one case, or 
its increase in the other, because my attention is confined only 
to one part of the phenomenon. So, also, if I say that syn- 
cope is due to a diminished quantity of arterial blood in the 
brain, I may be correct as to the proximate cause, without 
being obliged to shew by what means the conducting power 
of the nerves leading to the involuntary organs, has become 
so impaired as to cause the temporary obstruction of these or- 
gans. In describing the chemical state of the body, and the 
effects produced by this state, the duty of the chemist is only 
to consider the proximate cause of its production, while the 
physiologist ought to explain the ultimate causes which pre- 
dispose the body to enter into that state. I have attempted 
to explain, in certain cases, one part of the phenomenon, not 
for the purpose of giving idle play to fancy, but with the hope 
that these speculations, if they do not of themselves represent 
the truth, may lead other persons to the consideration of the 
same subject. 


ITI. On the artificially-distorted Skulls of a Peruvian Race. 


In a former paper (vol. xv. p. 220), we were at some pains 
to shew that the misshapen skulls found in the ancient tombs 
near Lake Titicaca, and in other districts of Peru, had been 
deformed by artificial means, and that, consequently, the ob- 


jection to Phrenology which had been grounded on them was 
altogether ineffectual.* We now learn from Dr Prichard’s 


* The objection was, that the architectural and other remains of a 
civilized people, which abound near Lake Titicaca, must have been 
produced by the persons whose skulls are so ill-formed, whereas, if 
Phrenology be true, the cerebral development indicated by those skulls 
could not have belonged to a race capable of executing such works. 
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Natural History of Man, published last year, that the same 
opinion as to their distortion is held by M. D’Orbigny, an 
eminent French traveller and naturalist, who, moreover, inclines 
to the conclusion at which we also arrived, that the effect of 
the distortion in such cases is merely, or chiefly, to displace 
certain parts of the brain, without materially diminishing their 
substance or impairing their functions. 

“ The fact,” says Dr Prichard, “ that the peculiar form 
of the flattened skulls found at Titicaca and elsewhere is the 
result of artificial pressure, is so important in regard to 
the physical history of the race, and of mankind in general, 
that I shall incur the risk of being somewhat prolix in order 
to lay before my readers M. D’Orbigny’s observations on this 
subject. 

“ It is not difficult to furnish proofs of the artificial change 
in the aspect of the skulls themselves. ‘ We observe,’ says 
M. v’Orbigny, ‘in the flattening of the frontal bone, in the 
projection that it forms over the parietal bones at the upper 
part, that there has evidently been compression before and 
behind, and which has forced the mass of the brain backwards, 
by pushing, as it were, the frontal bone over the parietals.’ 

‘ < The head of a young subject in my possession shews still 
more clearly, by a longitudinal fold which exists at the upper 
medial part of the vertex, by a strong projection of the frontal 
over the parietal bones, and by the prominence, equally strong, 
of the upper part of the occipital over these parietal bones, 
that the pressure has been employed in a circular manner, 
from the earliest age of infancy, by means of a large ligature. 
This supposition appears still more admissible, when we observe 
from behind, that not only the mass of the brain has given a 
great size to the posterior parts, to the prejudice of the ante- 
rior, but also that, the pressure having greatly increased the 
convexity of the posterior lobes of the brain, the parietal bones 
have necessarily followed the same shape in being modelled 
upon them; the parietal bones, likewise, form always two 
latero-posterior convexities, slightly separated by an evident 
depression. We find again another proof of this pressure in 
the obliteration of the sutures, which is observable upon all 
the points affected by pressure, even in the heads of the 
youngest subjects.’ 

“ M. D'Orbigny considers it as now fully proved, that the 
depressed or elongated form of these heads is not, as was sup- 
posed, the natural character of the skulls of the Aymaras, but 
is only an exception, evidently owing to the intervention of 
art. It would be interesting to inquire into the antiquity of 
this custom of flattening the head, and the influence that it 
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is likely to have exercised over the intelligence of the subjects 
among whom it is found most marked. 

“ < As to the antiquity of the custom, we see by the profile 
of the head of a colossal statue before the era of the Incas, 
that they were not then depressed ; for the ancient people, 
who always aimed to exaggerate existing characteristics, would 
not have failed to exhibit them. It is, therefore, probable that 
this custom was contemporaneous with the reign of the Incas. 
Even the lengthening of the ears of one of these compressed 
heads may lead us to determine very nearly the age in which 
the individual lived. It was found in the province of Carau- 
gas to the west of Oruro. It is known that this province was 
only conquered under the reign of the seventh Inca, Yahuar 
Hucac, who, according to all probability, lived about the thir- 
teenth century; thus, as the Incas only granted the honour 
of stretching the ears as a special grace, and to recompense a 
conquered nation for its prompt submission to their laws, and 
as this concession came necessarily at the end of the establish- 
ment of the customs of the conquerors, we may suppose that 
it was not generally in practice among the Aymaras till towards 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The statues shew, besides, 
that the custom of lengthening the ears was unknown at the 
time of the first civilization of the plateaux of the Andes. 

“< We have not been able to learn any thing clearly with 
respect to the influence which this artificial deformity of the 
head had upon the intellectual faculties of the Aymaras, since 
the old historians give us no information; but there is reason 
to believe that there may be a displacement of the parts of 
the brain without any diminution of substance. It will be 
admitted, that, by the nature of their occupations, the chiefs 
of these nations had probably their intellectual faculties more 
expanded than their vassals. May we not from this fact draw 
an argument in favour of our opinion? for the most depressed 
heads that we have seen have been constantly found in tombs, 
whose construction announces that they belonged to the 
chiefs.’ °—Prichard, p. 440-443 ; and figs. 41 and 48. 

Dr Prichard conceives the existing Peruvian race of Ay- 
maras to be the descendants of the ancient race of whose 
skulls those in question are specimens. The present Aymaras 
are stated by Dr Prichard to have the same form of the head 
with the Quichua or Inca Peruvians: it “ is often large, with 
a capacious cranium, oblong from back to front, and slightly 
compressed at the sides. The heads of the present A ymaras,” 
adds Dr Prichard, “ display no trace of that flatness which is so 
conspicuous in the skulls found around the lake of Titicaca, and 
in-other parts of the Aymara country,” p.438.- The Titicacan 
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skulls have usually been regarded as relics of an extinct race; 
but the opposite representation of Dr Prichard certainly re- 
celves countenance from the conclusion that their deformity 
is not natural but artificial, as well as from the fact that the 
custom of distorting the head is not of very ancient origin. 
Dr P. adds, that “ in their character, likewise, in their intel- 
lectual faculties, in manners, customs, private and social, in 
agriculture and manufactures, and dress, the Aymaras resem- 
ble in every respect the Quichas, to whom they were subject.” 
To the testimonies presented in this and our former article, 
in favour of the conclusion that mere displacement of cerebral 
organs is the consequence of artificial distortion of the skull, 
we add the following extract from Dr Traill’s article on Phy- 
sical Geography in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xvii. 
p. 595. “ Some of the native tribes (of North America) sin- 
gularly flatten the head, by compression, while in the infant 
state. This is particularly the case with a tribe on the Co- 
lumbia. One of their skulls, in the College Museum of Edin- 
burgh, is depressed in a most extraordinary degree, so that 
the frontal smus seems almost as high as the vertex; and the 
head is posteriorly and laterally extended. This was the skull 
of a person of rank. lt was procured by the late Dr Gairdner, 
along with the skull of a slave of the same tribe, in which this 
flattening, no doubt esteemed a great beauty, had not been 
practised, but which exhibited, to our eyes, a much more 
handsome form than that of his master.” | 


— 


IV. On Mesmerism in connection with Mental Philosophy. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


S1R,--In a note which you acknowledged in article xv. of 
your Journal for June 1837, I advocated the study of Animal 
Magnetism as an interesting branch of the science of mind. 
You were then pleased to consider it unreasonable ;* but a 
change has since come over the spirit of your dream, and I re- 
joice that Mesmerism is now beginning to attract the atten- 


* On referring to vol. x. p. 614, it will be seen that what we charac- 
terised as ‘‘ unreasonable,” was our correspondent’s letter, not the study 
of Animal Magnetism, of which, on the contrary, we affirmed, that 
‘“ whenever we had mentioned it, we had done so with respect.” Mes- 
merism has now greater claims to the attention of phrenologists than it 
had in 1837. 

The present communication is inserted chiefly on account of its lively 
and suggestive character. The writer deals much in conjecture, but his 
remarks may conduce to future discovery.— ED. | 
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tion of phrenologists, from a growing conviction that some of 
its phenomena are calculated to verify and establish the funda- 
mental principles of their own doctrine. For my own part, I 
am so far from joining with the learned author of Isis Revelata, 
in forbidding the bans of marriage between Phrenology and 
Animal Magnetism, and denouncing Mesmero-Phrenology as a 
hubrid offspring and bastard science, that I hail the auspicious 
alliance between them, and look forward to the fruit of their 
union as a legitimate and high-bred progeny, destined at no 
distant period to achieve a great revolution in the schools of 
metaphysics and the healing art. 

l regretted at the time your ungracious reception of my well 
meant suggestions, and deplored the perverseness of your cere- 
bral organization in not condescending to read Isis Revelata, 
and learning from it that the mind sometimes shifts its quarters 
to the belly, by which familiar phraseology I had playfully ad- 
verted to that abnormal condition of the nervous system, in 
which, according to the mesmerists, the mind transfers her 
seat from the encephalon to the plexus solaris. But if disap- 
pointed then, I have been amply gratified since, by witnessing 
your subsequent admission of the claims of Mesmerism to be 
studied as a legitimate branch of phrenological research, with- 
out longer awaiting the required experimentum crucis of men 
with small brains manifesting vigorously the mental functions 
by means of their intestines ; on proof of which you had pledged 
yourself to flock to Mr Colquhoun’s school, and surrender your 
preconceived notions in favour of the new light. I do not quote 
these, your own expressions, in the way of reproach, but merely 
as a gentle and friendly rap over the knuckles for the not over 
fair manner of putting my case, and insinuating that your 
unreasonable correspondent, in maintaining so absurd a, belief, 
was better provided in his lower than his attic story. But let 
that pass. The main object of my present address is, to state 
my hope that you will continue to keep open the pages of 
your valuable Journal to communications on the subject of 
Animal Magnetism, and to encourage, by precept and example, 
researches into the nature and truth of mesmeric phenomena 
in connection with Phrenology ; one of the beneficial results of 
which, I am persuaded, will be a clearer insight into the causes 
and character of insanity, and improved methods of treating 
the various kinds and degrees of mental hallucination and mo- 
nomania. 

On a recent reperusal of The Pirate, I was struck with the 
picture Sir Walter Scott has drawn of the sibyl “ Norna of 
the Fitful Head,” as exhibiting features closely resembling 
_ those of the clairvoyante of mesmerisers. For the convenience 
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of reference, I subjoin the note* at the end of that novel, and 
should be happy to see the subject of double consciousness, 
and the case of partial insanity therein mentioned, taken up 
and analysed by yourself, or some other equally qualified phre- 
nologist. In the character of Norna, Sir Walter Scott ap- 
pears to have conceived the idea of an individual whose nerv- 
ous system, more especially when under the influence of strong 
excitement, was constitutionally in a condition similar to what 
is induced artificially in those extraordinary stages of the 
mesmeric trance, denominated prevision and clairvoyance. 
Could we be assured of the existence of such an idiosyncrasy, 
it might serve to account for the prophetic faculty of fortune- 
tellers, who are, in general, regarded as arrant impostors. 
Many of the ignorant and unfortunate creatures who, in our 
own country a century or two ago, were tried and convicted 
as witches, appear by their own confessions to have believed 
that they possessed that faculty, which they themselves, as 
well as the judges by whom they were condemned to the stake, 
ascribed to the inspiration of the devil. Nay, more, if we nay 
credit some seemingly well authenticated cases of smesmeric 
levity, where the attraction of gravitation appears for the time 
to have been annihilated or neutralized (as we see in the in- - 
stance of iron when subjected to the influence of the magnet), 
we may yet have to acknowledge the reality of another feat of 


* “The character of Norna is meant to be an instance of that singular 
kind of insanity during which the patient, while he or she retains much 
subtlety and address, for the power of imposing on others, is still more 
ingenious in endeavouring to impose upon themselves. Indeed maniacs 
of this kind may be often observed to possess a sort of double character, 
in one of which they are the being whom their distempered imagination 
shapes out, and, in the other, their own natural self as seen to exist by 
other people. This species of double consciousness makes wild work 
with the patient’s imagination, and, judiciously used, is perhaps a fre- 
quent means of restoring sanity of intellect. Exterior circumstances 
striking the senses, often have a powerful effect in undermining or bat- 
tering the airy castles which the disorder has excited. 

« A late medical gentleman, my particular friend, told me the case of 
a lunatic patient confined in the Edinburgh Infirmary. He was so far 
happy; that his mental alienation was of a gay and pleasant character, 
giving a kind of joyous explanation to all that came in contact with him. 
He considered the large house, numerous servants, &c., of the hospital, 
as all matters of state and consequence belonging to his own personal 
establishment, and had no doubt of his own wealth and grandeur. One 
thing alone puzzled this man of wealth. Although he was provided 
with a first-rate cook and proper assistants, although his table was re- 
gularly supplied with every delicacy of the season, yet he confessed to 

my friend that by some uncommon depravity of the palate, every thing 
which he ate tasted of porridge. This peculiarity, of course, arose from 
the poor man being fed upon nothing else, and because his stomach was 
gaot so easily deceived as his other senses.’—Note by Sir Walter Scott, 
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witchcraft, as startling as the intestinal development of the 
mental faculties, and no longer deny the possibility of flying 
through the air with “ incorporeal speed” to the uttermost 
regions of the earth.* Nothing short of ocular demonstration 
will, I presume, induce a cautious phrenologist, hke yourself, 
to surrender your preconceived notions of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy in favour of this new light, and flock to old Mother 
Bunch’s Hippodrome; but, in the mean time, we may be per- 
mitted to hazard a conjecture, that the popular belief of witches 
riding on a broomstick originated in the inability of the vul- 
gar—and of their betters too—otherwise to account for the 
knowledge which the midnight hag had acquired of what was 
passing in distant places.t In these our more enlightened 
days, while we laugh at the superstitious folly of our ances- 
tors, who sent their old women to cross the ocean in a sieve, 
or to bestride their wooden palfreys through the air, we listen 
with astonishment and awe to the revelations of a youthful 
maiden in the mesmeric trance, seated beside us in a darkened 
chamber, whose spirit takes its flight out of the body to seek 
a temporary reunion with the anima mundi; and who, thus 
partaking of ubiquity, becomes forthwith omniscient, and when 


- questioned through the corporeal organs, answers through the 


same medium as the only means she has of communicating 
with those whose spirits are not free like her own. But with 
congenial souls, whose bodies are also in the mesmeric sleep, 
she requires not the aid of corporeal organs, or corporeal pro- 
pinquity, but holds direct converse with them wherever they 
may be, in a language which ear hears not, nor can tongue 
utter. This philosophical view of the subject is surely as sa- 
tisfactory as that of those who are ever ready to cut the Gor- 
dian knot of supernaturalism with the shearst of Beelzebub, 


* See Isis Revelata, vol. ii. page 105, where the author gravely remarks, 
that, if the fact of mesmeric levity were once demonstrated, it might 
serve, perhaps, to explain some of the extraordinary powers attributed 
to witches, such as flying in the air, &c. The subject, he adds, there- 
fore deserves attention, and he quotes a curious case on the authority of 
Dr Abercrombie. 

t The history and philosophy of witchcraft and the second sight, 
viewed in connection with the phenomena of Mesmerism, would be a 
subject worthy of the talent and research of that able investigator of the 
science of the human mind—the author of the System of Phrenology. As 
far as it goes, a very good article, from the pen of the editor of the 
London Polytechnic Magazine, No. II., for the present month of February, 
Thomas Stone, M.D., has appeared on this subject, entitled “ Witch- 
craft and Mesmerism.” 

i See a sermon preached by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., headed, 
“ Satanic Agency and Mesmerism.” The text is from Thessalonians 
ii. 9, 10—“ Even him whose coming is after the working of Satan, with 
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and ascribe all the phenomena of prevision and clairvoyance 
to the agency of the prince of the powers of darkness. Has 
it not occurred to such reasoners as the Reverend Mr M‘Neile, 
that there may be an instinct or faculty implanted in man, 
though rarely developed, similar to that which we see daily 
exercised by the lower animals, as in the instance of the dog, 
who devines, as it were, the thoughts and wishes of his mas- 
ter, or of the pigeon which finds its way home, however dis- 
tant may be the place to which it has been removed. These 
animals obviously exercise a sense distinct from any which 
we recognise in ourselves; but ought we, on that account, to 
deny the possibility of its latent existence in the human or- 
ganism? Strange and incredible as may be deemed the in- 
stinct of seeing (or knowing) what the eye cannot see, may it 
not be said that the faculty by which we acquire a knowledge 
of the external world through that organ in ordinary vision, 
would be considered by persons born blind equally incompre- 
hensible, were they not familiarized from infancy with the 
idea of its reality from the language of all around them ? 
Viewed aright, this faculty of ordinary vision is in itself as 
wonderful and mysterious as that by which we may be sup- 
posed, in the mesmeric trance, to acquire a knowledge of dis- 
tant places. Our common sight is confined within a narrow 
sphere—by the aid of the telescope we bring within our ken 
what was previously invisible to us ; and may not the Almighty 
Optician have furnished the human soul with a telescope for 
the mind’s eye, through which it may in peculiar conditions of 
our nervous system, see “ as through a glass dimly,” what to 
the corporeal eye is as much shut out, as all vision whatso- 
ever of the external world is withheld from the blind ? 

But the common error, in regard to what has been. termed 
transference of sensation, has arisen from employing the word 
seeing, a8 if the faculty of reading in the dark, or by placing 
the writing on the epigastrium, were transferred from the eye 
to the skin. Anatomists maintain that the optic nerve is alone | 
capable of conveying the impressions of sight to the mind, and 
that, when the eye is debarred from the exercise of its proper 
and peculiar function, all idea of seeing is absurd. But it 
may be asked, what impossibility is there in the assumed ex- 
istence of a faculty of mind (call it mental vision if you please), 
whose organ defies their scalpel or microscope, and by means 


all power, and signs and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish.” Speaking of Satan, he asks, ‘ Is 
it not worthy the skill of his devices and his cunning to walk with men 
who would be philosophers, but who in this instance are necromancers ?” 
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of which a knowledge of the external world may be acquired, 
far transcending that which, in our ordinary state, we ob- 
tain through the eye? Inthe mesmeric trance, the individual 
does not see (or, more correctly, does not acquire his know- 
ledge) through the instrumentality of the eye; and the term 
“ transference of sensation,” as implying that its faculty is 
transferred to the skin with which the writing comes in con- 
tact, is a misnomer. The clairvoyant, it is true, talks to us of 
his seeing and hearing objects and sounds; but it is obvious 
that such language is merely figurative, as when we speak of 
seeing and hearing in dreams and delirium.* 

To return from this digression, to the case of the lunatic 
patient referred to in the note. I am aware that the state of 
double consciousness, of which Sir Walter Scott speaks, has 
not escaped the notice of phrenologists; but they have not, 
I believe, adverted to its connection with the phenomena of 
Animal Magnetism. The patient in question is stated to 
have had the organ of taste in a sound condition, while that 
of vision was deranged. With respect to this curious fact, I 
would beg to remark that Phrenology, as far as I know, has 
not, in mapping out the divisions of the brain, allotted special 
portions of it for the reception of the impressions conveyed to 
it by the nerves of the organs of the several senses.{ Phreno- 


* A very competent judge of mesmeric phenomena, Mr Braid of Man- 
chester, in some observations on this subject, published in the Medical 
Times of 13th January, does not allow the reality of clairvoyance. 
“ One of the most interesting and important phenomena,” he remarks, 
“ connected with hypnotism, is that extraordinary activity of the ima- 
gination whereby ideas excited in the mind, whether from recalled past 
impressions, or by oral suggestion, or otherwise, are instantly invested 
with all the attributes of reality. From this cause patients make very 
striking remarks, not from any desire to deceive others, but because 
they are self-deceived; the extreme vividness of their ideas leading 
them to believe as real what are only the figments of fancy. Thus. 
name any person, place, or thing, and instantly they will imagine they 
see or hear them, and will probably enter into elaborate descriptions re- 
garding them. I have thus astonished many persons by descriptions 
which patients have given of various circumstances and places ; but in 
the end, I have convinced them that it was only shrewd guessing or tma- 
ginary description, I have never yet seen any decided case of clairvoyance.” 

n the same paper he gives some curious instances of the power of in- 
fluencing the imagination of a mesmeric patient. ‘If it has been sug- 
gested,” he says, ‘‘ that gold would burn, the moment a sovereign has 
been dropt into the hand, it is thrown down with all the terror and ap- 
parent suffering which would have been the consequence of its having 
been red hot.” The whole letter is well worth the attention of phre- 
nologists. 

t That such special organs exist in the brain is thought probable by 
Dr Caldwell and Mr Combe. See System of Phrenology, Fifth Edition, 
vol. ii, p. 14.—Ep. 
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logists speak of the over or under excitement of the organs of 
Siz, Form, Tune, Time, &c., but not of those of Sight, 
Hearing, Taste, and Smell. These latter organs, it may be 
said, are external; but still they must communicate their im- 
pressions to some appropriate portions of the brain before the 
mind can take cognizance of the information so conveyed. If 
you say that the mind receives its ideas of the external world 
from the impressions conveyed by the nerves of sense to the 
brain generally, then do you not appear to abandon the first 
principles of Phrenology, and leave us where we were before 
your science was taught? But if the mind derive its know- 
ledge of external things through the medium of separate and 
distinct portions of the encephalon, there must be some part 
of the brain, for example, which is excited by the nerve of 
vision, whenever the mind is made conscious of the objects 
presented to its view. And if so, let me ask how the mind 
of the lunatic patient, whose case we are considering, did not 
see what was placed before his bodily eye, when it tasted what 
came in contact with his palate. He saw, we will suppose, in 
his bowl of humble fare, an aldermanic tureen of delicious 
turtle ; but still the callipash and callipee, he declared, tasted 
only of oatmeal. If it be said that the delusions of the insane 
are frequently partial, owing to the derangement of one or more 
portions of the brain, while the rest is in a healthy condition, 
we must assume, in the case before us, that that portion of 
the brain was diseased which receives the impressions of sight, 
while the portion appropriated to those of taste was in its 
normal state. Again, then, let me ask if Phrenology indicates 
the locality of those portions of the encephalon?* And if, in 
answer to my question, I am told that the delusion lies in the 
imagination of the patient, which acts independently of im- 
pressions from the nerves of the external organs of sense, may 
we not inquire how, in the case of the lunatic patient, the idea 
of oatmeal came to be excited in his mind by the gustatory 
nerve. Phrenology does not, I believe, allot any special part 
of the brain for an organ of imagination, as a creative faculty, 
unless it be synonymous with Jdeality. But if the creative 
power be a function of Ideality, then it must, I submit, be 
supposed to act in combination with the organs of Wonder, 
Form, Size, &c., to give rise to the creations of fancy, which 
will thus take their fantastic shapes and hues according to the 
degree ofexcitement, and healthy or unhealthy condition, of those 


* It would appear from the Phreno-Magnet, No. XI., page 332, that a 
magnetic patient has indicated the locality of the several eae of the 
senses of Hearing, Feeling, Tasting, Smelling, &c. Credat Judseus ! 
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organs. If this be so, Imagination may not have been con- 
sidered by phrenologists to be a primitive and distinct faculty, 
but, like memory, may have no special organ assigned to it. 
As far as my memory serves, for it is many years since I had 
an opportunity of reading one of the earlier editions of the 
System of Phrenology, the account of Imagination, as one of 
the faculties of mind, is short and incomplete. The word, 
indeed, is extremely vague. At times it evidently means the 
mind itself. When it is alleged that the effects produced by 
the mesmeric process are to be ascribed solely to the imagina- 
tion, what else can be meant than that the mind has been 
affected through the influence of the nervous system? And 
this I presume, the mesmerists are as ready to admit as their 
opponents. The tmagination of the antimesmerists is but 
another name for the mesmeric fluid of the mesmerisers. The 
agent, in both cases, is equally unknown ;—the effect produced 
is all that we can see; and about this there can be no dispute, 
if we believe the evidence of our senses. If the reality of the 
mesmeric state is to be denied, because it has been frequently 
simulated by impostors, for the sake of gain, or other objects, 
what faith should be placed in medicine, which has been so 
much abused by quacks? Whatever be the cause, let us 
avail ourselves of the means by which, for beneficial purposes, 
the mind, or imagination, is made to act on the body ; and, if 
once satisfied that faith in the efficacy of an imaginary pill or 
potion will produce the desired effect, let the physician no 
longer hesitate to introduce this immaterial article into the 
Materia Medica, despite the reclamations of the interested 
pharmacopolist, whose gains would suffer by the innovation. 
The medical materialist may smile at this advice, and say how 
the bills of mortality would be swelled were he, in a case of 
fever, to open an imaginary vein, or draw on the dispensary of 
faith for a brisk cathartic “ to be well shaken before taken ;” 
but who does not acknowledge how often the cure is to be 
ascribed more to the confidence inspired by the name and re- 
putation of the prescriber, than to the virtue of his prescrip- 
tion ? 

Phrenology, I humbly submit, as a science, has still much to 
learn, and will continue imperfect while it refuses to acknow- 
ledge the existence of a brain, as the organ of mind, in the 
belly, as well as in the head. TI allude, of course, to that 
theory of the nervous system, which places one centre of ner- 
vous matter in the encephalon, and the other in the abdomi- 
nal ganglia. In the one, mind manifests itself by the exercise 
of reason, and the several moral and intellectual faculties ; 
and, in the other, by that of the various animal propensities 
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called enstincts. Instincts, then, may be termed the faculties 
of the ganglionic mind. The former, no less than the latter, 
imply the presence, influence, and agency, of a directing spirit 
or soul—each, at times, acting independently of the other, and, 
at times, sympathising and acting in concert. The ganglionic 
mind takes exclusive cognisance of the digestion, circulation, 
respiration, and secretions of the body; and, in its character of 
vis conservatrix et medicatriz naturæ, exhibits, I conceive, as 
great intelligence, in the due regulation of all the animal func- 
tions, and in the care and repair of each individual's body, 
as the cephalic or rational mind evinces in the exercise of its 
appropriate faculties, for his guidance as a reasonable and 
responsible being. The functions of the former are generally 
carried on without the consciousness of the latter, and hence 
its acts have been termed involuntary. But though not sub- 
ject to the will, are they not obviously the impulses of an in- 
telligence which, under the name of instinct, has by some been 
ranked as superior even to reason? ‘In this ’tis God directs, 
‘in that ’tis man.” But who does not feel that it is alike God 
in both? Both are functions of the living spirit breathed into 
man by his Almighty Creator; both partake of the Divine 
nature ; and both operate in this life through the instrumen- 
tality of nervous matter called brain; one portion of which is 
securely placed within the cranium; and the other, not less 
80, in the abdomen: both are alike deserving of the study of 
the phrenologist, who claims as his province the whole science 
of mind. It seems to me strange indeed, that philosophers 
should have called the instincts of the lower animals, as in the 
instance of the bee, mechanical, as if their instincts were not 
as much the impulse or dictate of the peculiar mind or intelli- 
gence implanted in them by the hand of an all-wise Creator, 
to fit them for the purposes of their creation, as are man’s in- 
tellectual and other faculties the instincts or acts of the human 
mind. When an individual is suddenly struck down by a sud- 
den emotion of grief or joy, I would say that the ganglionic 
mind which presides over the so-called involuntary functions 
of the human organism, is as directly affected as the cerebral 
or rational mind. These two minds (or ¿wo functions of the 
eo”e living spirit), sympathising and acting together, are to- 
gether paralysed; the effect on the latter appearing in the 
total or partial—temporary or permanent—deprivation of 
reason; and on the former, in a similar loss of power in the 
bodily members, and even in the instantaneous extinction of 
life itself. In such a case, death, it is said, was owing to the 
influence of the tmagination—a most satisfactory explanation, 
no doubt, to those who know what it means. 
VOL. XVII. N. S. NO. XXVIII.— OCTOBER 1844. Z 
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In a word, I would venture to predict that phrenologists 
will yet see reason to modify their doctrine regarding the ex- 
clusive agency of the encephalon as the instrument of mind, 
and to seek for some of their organs in the abdominal brain— 
more especially those which are connected with the animal 
propensities and appetites. Raising the gourmand’s learned 
name for his art to the dignity of a mental science—Gastro- 
nomy ought to form a portion of the phrenologist’s province, 
and Cephalo-gastro-phrenology would be a high-sounding 
sesquipedalian title, more comprehensive, and fully as eupho- 
nious, as Mesmero-phrenology, or Phreno-mesmerism. 

In the instance of Alimentiveness or of Amativeness, the 
organs of which phrenologists believe they have found in the 
head, would it not be more natural to look for them in the 
region where it has been assumed that the instinctive mind 
resides and makes provision for the preservation of the indivi- 
dual, and the continuation of the species? For such important 
ends the presiding genius loci cannot, as in matters of diges- 
tion or secretion, accomplish his object without the aid of his 
colleague, the Will (another name for the rational mind); and 
he therefore sends a message, through the sympathetic nerves, 
to the encephalon. But that the instinctive spirit, or mind, 
is capable of thinking for itself, and of consulting the good of 
the corporation, may be inferred from what is occasionally 
witnessed in cases of dangerous illness, where the patient is 
seized with an unaccountable craving for some particular arti- 
cle of food or drink, and recovers after the doctors, but not 
Nature, have given him over. In like manner, other patients 
feel and express a conviction that they will not survive, and 
predict their own death, when their medical attendant sees 
no cause for alarm; and there are many instances on record, 
of military officers, who had boldly faced death in the field in 
many actions, being overcome with a presentiment that they 
would fall in some particular battle, which was verified by the 
event. This faculty of presentiment seems to depend on a 
peculiar state of the nervous system, how induced we know 
not, and is experienced in our waking hours, as in the instances 
above referred to, and also in sleep, of which we have many 
well authenticated cases. The same faculty appears to be 

called into activity by the mesmeric process, in certain stages 
of which the patient is said to have described with accuracy 
internal complaints of his own and others, to have prescribed 
efficient remedies, and to have foretold coming events. Per- 
haps the discovery is reserved for another Gall or Spurzheim, 
that the nervous matter of the abdominal ganglia, like that of 
the encephalon, performs certain appropriate functions in the 
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animal economy by distinct and separate organs; and we may 
yet live to see the plexus solaris mapped out after the fashion 
of a phrenological bust! The gastronomist, whom we now re- 
cognize only as a follower of Epicurus, will then exhibit to us 
the organs of iætuitiveness, therapeutiveness, telescoptveness, and 
predictiveness ; and we shall no longer wonder at the skill of 
the uneducated Galen or bone-setter, generally the blacksmith 
or shoemaker of some obscure village, or of the sibyl and spae- 
wife—an itinerant vender of small wares—often deaf and dumb 
—who expounds what is written in the book of fate! In all 
such extraordinary characters the gastrologist will, doubtless, 
be able to shew, on a post moriem examination, that they had 
ser me by nature with powerful organs of the kind sup- 
posed. 

Visionary as this anticipation of the march of psychological 
enterology may bé deemed at present, the time may come when 
the doctrine of an inferior mind—an intestinal and intelligent 
spirit—the Archzeus, in short, of Van Helmont—will be recog- 
nised by the philosophical world in general, and take the place 
of the vital principle which now serves to explain all the phe- 
nomena of life. This word principle, like its fellow, imagination, 
is most convenient on all occasions when we attempt to reason 
about what we do not know. If we have a principle of vitality, 
why not a principle of thought, of judgment, of memory, or 
of every other mental faculty ? The violin, or any other mu- 
sical instrument, possesses a principle of intonation—a power 
of discoursing sweet sounds—but it requires the hand of a mu- 
sician to bring it forth. Even sò in the human frame. It may, 
and does, possess all the principles and powers which we attri- 
bute to it; but who can shew us the invisible musician who 
alone can make the instrument speak? What says Abernethy, 
in his Reflections on the Systems of Gall and Spurzheim ? “ Of 
the unity of that which perceives, attends, thinks, decides, and 
wills, we have a consciousness which no argument can annul, 
and which inquiry only strengthens. The consideration of the 
phenomena of mind, as well as of the phenomena of life, equally 
enforces the opinion of their distinct and independent nature. 
Uneducated reason, and the utmost scientific research, alike 
induce us to believe that we are composed of an assemblage of 
organs formed of common inert matter, such as may be seen 
after death—a principle of life and action——a sentient and 

rational faculty—all intimately connected, yet each distinct 
from the other.” I cannot think that this is a very satisfactory 
theory. And, after all, what are those abstract terms, of mind, 
matter, principle, essence, unponderable and invisible nervous 
or electric fuid, but the 2, y, zeda of the algebraist—the sym- 
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bols of unknown quantities or qualities, with which metaphysi- 
cians work out their theorems, but which seldom or never yield 
determinate and positive answers? The idealist, the materia- 
list, the zoést, may dispute, if they please, about the relative 
value of their mental calculus; but as to the real nature of that 
which is obviously beyond human reason to comprehend, they 
must, I fear, be content to remain in darkness—to ‘ wait the 
great teacher Death, and God adore.” Your obedient ser- 
vant, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
DUNDEE, February 1844. 


V. Letter from Mr Combe to a German Sculptor settled in 
Rome, on the Application of Phrenology to the Fine Arts. 


VENICE, 12th May 1844. 


DEAR Sir,—Your letter of the 23d of April [criticising the 
first article in the Phrenological Journal for that month] was 
delivered to me when I was in the midst of my preparations for 
leaving Rome, and I could not then answer it ; but I now avail 
myself of my first leisure day to send you a few observations in 
reply. Permit me, however, to mention, that although I un- 
derstand a little of the German language, I have never thorough- 
ly mastered the reading of the German written character, and, 
in consequence, have experienced some difficulty in decypher- 
ing your letter. If on any topic I have misunderstood you, be 
so good as to ascribe my errors to this cause. 

lst, As to the extent to which Phrenology is applicable to 
the Fine Arts, I beg leave to observe that, before any one can 
pronounce a sound judgment on this point, he must know not 
only Art, but Phrenology. I find, that in proportion as an 
artist is acquainted, intimately and practically, with the latter, 
he appreciates highly its utility to the painter and sculptor. 
Those who have only some crude conceptions concerning it, 
view it as very unimportant for any purpose ; and this is natu- 
ral; for few men can justly estimate the use of any science 
which they do not understand. You and I, however, need 
not dispute upon this subject; for if those artists who study 
and apply Phrenology, improve their works by it, their success 
will, in time, settle the question of its value to Art. 

2dly, You remark that the ancients, without Phrenology, 

roduced works which are unrivalled, and that Art will be more 
fikely to prove useful to Phrenology than Phrenology to Art. 
No one doubts that the ancients produced admirable works of 
art, but they did so, not by departing from, but by fully adher- 
ing to nature; and Phrenology. is the knowledge. of human 
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nature, in so far as mind is connected with body, reduced to 
the form of a science. According to my observations, every 
work of the ancients, which is really excellent, conforms to 
the principles of Phrenology : it seems to have been modelled 
after nature, and Phrenology is a description of nature sys- 
tematised. But the ancients occasionally deviated from nature, 
and produced imperfect works; and these are at variance with 
Phrenology. When the moderns, under the inspiration of 
genius, have followed nature, they also have produced works 
of first-rate merit, which likewise conform to Phrenology. 
But, like the ancients, the moderns have also deviated from 
nature and from Phrenology ; and in such instances have failed. 
The use of Phrenology to the artist consists in this,—that it 
presents him with a system of knowledge which enables him 
to understand what Nature means by her forms, and also the 
relations between her different parts ; in other words, it reveals 
to him scientifically the meaning of the forms of the head, and 
their connections with the character and expression of the 
body, and puts it in his power.to deal with these elements of 
his art scientifically, instead of ‘empirically, which last is all 
that a mere observer can accomplish. 

3dly, You are mistaken in supposing that I have referred to 
Mr Steinhaiiser’s group of Hero and Leander. Not one word 
of my description is applicable to it; and if you have men- 
tioned to him or to any one else, that I have criticised it, and 
fallen into the very palpable blunders which you ascribe to me, 
I beg the favour of you, as an act of justice equally to him and 
to me, to correct the mistake, and make it known that my 
remarks apply to an entirely different group. 

4thly, In regard to my observations on the female model, and 
on thethree busts of her, allow me tomention that several artists 
in Rome who had employed her, concurred in representing 
her dispositions to be such as I have described them; and one 
of them, in opposition to your statement of the reason of her 
imprisonment, assures me that she is not licentious in her con- 
duct, but, on the contrary, “ the only virtuous model in Rome.” 
If I have been misled in my information concerning her cha- 
racter, | am obliged to you for your attention in correcting it; 
but I observe that it is of no importance to the present subject 
whether your account of her dispositions, or that of these 
other artists, be the true one. I did not advert to her head ` 
and conduct as a proof of the ¿ruth of Phrenology, but alluded 
to her head, and (be her dispositions what they may) to the 
three busts of her, as an example of the little attention which 
some artists pay to representing accurately the natural forms 
of the head in their busts. It is my convictien, from what [I 
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saw in your studio, (and it is confirmed by your letter), that 
you do not view particular forms of the head as indicative of 
articular mental dispositions and talents, and do not believe 
in any natural connection between these particular forms and 
particular expressions of the countenance ; and that, therefore, 
you did not aim at copying the peculiar forms of the head of 
the model accurately. If you did mean to do so, then it is a 
uestion of fact between you and me whether you have actually 
one so or not. You say that I could not judge without hav- 
ing placed her head side by side with the bust, and instituted a 
minute comparison. On the other hand, I venture ta say that 
it was not necessary for me to da this, because the differences 
were so striking, that any ordinary observer, accustomed to 
study the particular forms of the head in reference to the dis- 
positions connected with them, could perceive and remember 
them ; and this remark applies to the other busts, as well as 
to yours. But you are well aware that it is a rule in philoso- 
phy never to attempt to determine a point by mere argument, 
which it is possible to settle decisively by an appeal to facts. 
If, therefore, you had placed the model beside your own bust, 
and AD lies head minutely with it, and had then written to 
me that you had found it to be an accurate copy, this fact 
would have been more to the point than all the arguments you 
use to prove that my observations could not be correct. Hf 
rn will still place the bust and head together, and ask Mr 
aurence Macdonald (who is aecustomed to study the par- 
ticular forms of heads) to be present when you compare 
them, I will publicly acknowledge my errors, and apologise to 
you, through the press, if you (with his adherence to your 
Opinion) find them to correspond in the particular forms and 
proportions which give specific character to the head, and 
which, of course, confer value on a bust, as a representation of 
an individual. o 
5thly, You say that you cannot consent to circumscribe art 
by the trammels of a hypothetical science; and that you regard 
Phrenology to be such, and, as such, that you will oppose it. 
You are quite justified in declining to circumseribe art by a 
hypothetical science ; but you must allow me again to observe, 
that, as you have not studied Phrenology, you are premature 
in deciding that it ¢¢ a hypothesis. Some of the applications 
-= which I have recently made of it to art are new, and open to 
discussion ; but the basis on which they are founded, namely, 
Phrenology itself, is noć a hypothesis, but the statement of 
well ascertained facts. . Indeed, if you had known its actual 
condition in France, Great Britain, and the United States of 
America, you would not have characterised it in such terms. 
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So far from imposing trammels on art, Phrenology will set 
it free from those trammels under which it has long laboured, 
and under which it is still in bondage. It is well known that 
art is governed by the authority of the ancients, and of the 
great masters among the moderns, and that very few artists 
can tell on what principles either the ancients or the great 
moderns proceeded in their practice. So far as my informa- 
tion. extends, there is neither a philosophy nor science of art; 
on the contrary, even in the best treatises on the subject, much 
is empirical and much conventional. Where reason appears, 
it too often springs, not from well ascertained principles, but 
from the instinctive sagacity of the individual author. The 
public taste is more or less conventional; and in Rome I saw 
abundance of evidence that conventionalism still exercises a 
powerful influence over many studios. What the ancients, 
and Michael Angelo, Raphael, Canova, and Thorwaldsen have 
done, must be followed by every artist, each in his own line, 
and according to his own taste and talents ; but what the prin- 
ciples of nature are, or what are the links which connect the 
~ works of these great men with nature, is very imperfectly un- 
derstood. Phrenology will substitute principles founded in, 
and demonstrable from, nature, as authorities in art, instead of 
these names; and it will enable the student to apply the torch 
of reason and of truth to the works of every age and of every 
master, and also to guide his own steps by their beams. This 
surely will be giving freedom to art, and not placing trammels 
on its practice.—I am, &c. GEO. COMBE. 


VI.—Remarks on Mr Simpson’s Letter on Hypnotism, pub- 
lished in the Phrenological Journal for July 1844. By Mr 
JAMES BRAID, Surgeon, Manchester. (From the Medical 
Times, No. 258, 31st August 1844.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MEDICAL TIMES, 


Srr,—In the last number of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, I observe an elaborate and clever article by James 
Simpson, Esq., advocate, on my views and praetice in Hyp- 
notism, as personally witnessed by him during his late visit 
‘to Manchester. The article, as a whole, does great credit to 
the perceptive, reflective, and descriptive powers of its learned 
author. Few could have done so much, and so lucidly, with 
the opportunities he enjoyed ; but it was not to be expected 
that he should have mastered the whole subject at once; and 
I am desirous, through your pages, of correcting the two 
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chief errors into which he has fallen, especially as they relate 
to a department on which I contributed a paper in your 216th 
Number.* | 

The points to which I refer, are the different modes of 
exciting the mental manifestations during the nervous sleep. 
In your 216th Number, I stated three different theories which 
had been advanced by others, namely, 1s¢, That they arose 
from the unexpressed will of the operator exciting the ideas 
and propensities in the patients, from the power of the latter 
to read the secret thoughts and desires of the former; 2d, 
That they arose from a magnetic or peculiar stimulus passing 
directly from the finger of the operator through the skull, and 
stimulating the portion of brain immediately subjacent to the 
point of contact; 3d, Arbitrary association, by a system of 
training, or to previous knowledge of Phrenology. I then 
adduced, what appeared to me, arguments sufficient to prove 
the untenableness of the first two theories ; and, whilst I 
admitted the possibility or probability of the third, still I held 
it to be an arbitrary and artificial system, compared to that 
which I have adopted, as the most natural and simple of. all 
which have yet been propounded, because arising from the 
anatomical relations of the physical frame. I endeavoured 
to explain the whole on the laws of sympathy, and associa- 
tion of ideas, connected with automatic muscular motion, 
which I shall presently explain briefly.f . i 

It is necessary here to explain, that, at what I call the 
second stage of sensation during Hypnotism, the muscles 
subjacent to any point titillated instantly have a tendency to 
contract, or the patient manifests a tendency to lean against 
the point touched ; and then the tendency to self-balancing, so 


* Mr Braid’s paper, here referred to, was reprinted by us, at page 18 
of this volume.—Ep, P. J. 

t We omit the explanation, as it has already been repeatedly given 
in this volume, pp. 21 and 266. By stimulating the muscles of expres- 
sion of various emotions, Mr Braid, as our readers will remember, ex- 
cites in the mind those feelings which usually precede the muscular 
actions. With respect to some of the cerebral organs excited by touch- 
ing the head over them, the theory appears not inapplicable ; but in the 
case of such organs as Veneration, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Imitation, Tune, and Constructiveness, it is difficult to see in what man- 
ner excitement of the muscles over these can rouse the faculties. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our obligation to Mr Braid, 
for the ready kindness with which he lately exhibited to us several in- 
teresting hypnotic cases in and near Manchester. The phenomena 
exhibited were of the kind which Mr Simpson has graphically described 
in our July number. In particular, we saw the ‘‘reversed manifesta- 
tions” when Mr Braid touched the head over the organ excited, as well 
as when he touched the muscles of expression, while the patient was in 
what he stated to be the third stage of Hypnotism.—Ep. P. J. __ 
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remarkable in somnambulic patients, calls into action certain 
associated combinations of muscles; and, finally, as already 
explained, such muscular action or attitude creates or excites 
a corresponding idea in the mind of the patient, through the 
laws of sympathy and association. 

In illustrating the above proposition to Mr Simpson, I con- 
fined my examples to a few of the more leading and promi- 
nent feelings, believing that to be the mode calculated for 
most rapidly conveying to him my views of my subject. l 
find, however, at page 269, that he erroneously alleges that 
the eight he there names were “apparently all the feelings 
that Mr Braid could excite muscularly.’’ In reply to this, I 
beg to state, that, in addition to the eight referred to, Nos. 2, 
9, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 32, 33, may be excited by 
muscular action only ; and any of the others, by proposing a 
leading question, combined with contact with any part of the 
body. 

The other point on which Mr S. is at fault, he refers to at 
page 271, namely, the inversion of the results obtained by 
manipulating the respective points during the ¢hird stage of 
sensation, from what are realised during the second stage. 
His misapprehension here has arisen entirely from not having 
made himself master of my definitions of these two stages, which 
I shall now quote from page 75 of your 216th Number :— 

‘s The second stage is that where there is increased sensi- 
bility and slight rigidity, with a tendency to contraction in 
the muscles immediately subjacent to the point touched or 
 titillated. The ¿kird stage is that where there is rigidity of 
all the muscles, or rigid catalepsy, with diminished tactual 
sensibility. In this stage, the patient may be pricked or 
pinched with little or no feeling, but continued gentle pres- 
sure or friction will reduce the rigidity in the subjacent 
muscles, and the member will gradually be drawn in the op- 
posite direction, in consequence of the continued undiminished 
action of their antagonists.” 

The emotion excited by operating during the second stage, 
may be called the direct mode ; that during the third, the in- 
direct, because the latter is excited by reducing the power of 
the antagonist muscles, whereas, in the former, it is from the 
stimulus being applied directly to the particular muscles to be 
excited. 

The fact of the opposite manifestations resulting from 
manipulating the head in the ¿hird stage, to what we realise 
during the second, clearly proves that the results do not arise 
from a stimulus conveyed DIRECTLY from the point of contact 
to the SUBJACENT PORTION OF BRAIN ; but as the effects on 
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the muscles are inverted (or reversed), so ought the points 
manipulated to be changed (or reversed), to produce the in- 
tended results. Now, this is precisely what happens,—the 
same muscular action being excited from opposite points, both 
in the head, trunk, and extremities, in the one stage, from 
what happens in the other. Still, however, the mental feel- 
ing is excited along with this muscular action, Aomwever the 
latter has been excited ; and this is, I think, strongly corrobora- 
tive of my theory. 

I trust these remarks are sufficiently plain to make it ob- 
vious to any one, that my having stated that, ‘‘in the third 
or rigid and torpid stage of Hypnotism, the manifestations 
are reversed,—the lower organs bringing out the higher mani- 
festations, and vice versa,’—involves no inconsistency, neither 
does it warrant the inference at page 272, “ On his own 
theory of suggesting ideas or feelings by stimulating certain 
muscles, the notion of inversion seems an absolute inconsis- 
tency.” The arguments quoted in the last paragraph, are 
sufficiently explicit to clear up this point in my favour ; and, 
in proof of the facility with which this may be demonstrated, 
I may remark, that on the first patient I operated on (after 
reading Mr Simpson’s paper), I called the attention of a 
friend to his remarks, and demonstrated to him the énversion 
both on the head, trunk, and extremities; nay, I even ex- 
hibited the opposite manifestations on the opposite sides of 
the body at the same time, by manipulating alternately the 
same relative points in opposite sides of the head, trunk, or ezr- 
tremities. This, of course, was done by permitting the whole 
frame to pass into the éhird stage, and then rousing only one- 
half till it was in the second stage. In the evening of the 
same day, I illustrated the same practical facts to the entire 
satisfaction of Mr Scott, a practical phrenologist, well known 
both to Mr Simpson and to Mr Cox, editor of the Phrenological 
Journal. The experiments in this latter ease were per- 
formed on two patients who had never been so tested before, 

- and who had never even seen or heard of such experiments ; 
nor was there any auricular suggestion given as to what 
might be expected. 

But, moreover, there is a particular state of the reflective, 
as well as ‘of the perceptive, faculties, requisite to insure the 
success of these experiments. Thus, for some time after pass- 
ing into the sleep, the memory and judgment are sufficiently 
active to enable the subject to reason on the natural instine- 
tive tendency of the perceptions,* and to control or direct 


* We do not exactly understand this phrase.—Ep. P. J. 


~~ 
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his actions accordingly. In this state, the subject will re- 
member, after being aroused, all that has happened ; and, 
during such stage, the attempts to excite mental manifesta- 
tions will generally fail, unless with such as are quite in ac- 
cordance with the will of the subject. When, however, the 
subject lapses into the deeper stage—during which he will 
not remember, when awake, what had been done or said—the 
reason seems also to be less active; whereas the imagination 
has become more vivid, and the consequence is, that he obeys 
the dictates of instinct rather than of reason and reflection. 
Every idea now suggested partakes of all the attributes of 
present reality ; and, accordingly, the subject acts as during 
a fit of monomania, being entirely absorbed in some particular 
contemplation, or in the execution of some special act; and 
hence the remarkable vigour and precision of such acts. Of 
course, those subjects-—-and there are many such—who do 
not pass into this deeper stage, cannot properly exhibit these 
manifestations which are so characteristically and beautifully 
done by those in the deeper stage. 

I shall, however, give an additional illustration, which, I 
think, cannot fail to make any one comprehend my meaning, 
both as to how and why certain attitudes are produced in the 
reverse order, in the ¢hird stage, from what is realised by the 
application of the same means during the second stage. Let 
us suppose a spring fixed perpendicularly, with two cords, pass- 
ing over two pulleys, placed to the right and left; and that 
one end of each cord is made fast to the point of the spring, 
and the other to scales for receiving weights. The two scales 
being loaded with weights, and equipoised, of course the spring 
will maintain its perpendicular position; but, if additional 
weight is put into the right-hand scale, the spring will assume 
a corresponding inclination, from the greater or additional 
weight drawing the spring in that direction. But, supposing 
that, instead of loading the right-hand scale with this addi- 
tional weight, an equal amount had been taken out of the left- 
hand scale, there would still have been the same loss of equi- 
poise,—an equal amount of inclination of the spring from the 
perpendicular ; and this change would still have been in the 
same direction, as happened in the former experiment, name- 
ly, to the right. There would thus have been produced the 
same amount, and the same direction, in both experiments ; but 
the former I call the direct mode, because it arises from an 
addition of force on the right, drawing the spring in that di- 
rection; and the latter I call îndirect, because, in this case, it 
‘arises from a diminution of the antagonist power, or that on 
the left, permitting it to be drawn in the opposite direction, 
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Remembering the opposite results, mental and physical, 
which arise from manipulating patients at these two different 
stages, and the modification which is characteristic of what 
I call the first stage; and keeping in view, also, the import- 
ant fact, that these different stages gradually merge into each 
other, and, consequently, that it is only when the exact nick 
of time is hit for manipulating, we can insure the successful 
and characteristic manifestation of the feelings at first trials, 
we are furnished with a pretty rational solution of the cause 
why so many patients had been manipulated or handled, for 
so many years, without the characteristic feelings having 
been excited and recorded, as has happened within these last 
three years, when manipulations have been made, and patient- 
ly persevered in, with the hope of eliciting them. 

There can be no doubt of the power we possess of rousing 
the various feelings and mental manifestations, during Hyp- 
notism, through muscular excitation only, through the laws 
of sympathy and association of ideas. But, in this manner, 
the same muscular motion may excite different feelings and 
ideas in the minds of different patients, according to their pre- 
vious occupation and habits in respect to such physical efforts ; 
e. g-—set the subject to the exercise of moving his hand and 
arm with a rotatory motion, as if turning something, and then 
put the question, “ What are you doing ?”’ I know, from ex- 
perience, that the answer will be in accordance with the usual 
ideas and occupation with which such motion is associated in 
such an individual’s mind, during the waking condition. Thus, 
an Italian boy would think he was grinding an organ ; a cook, 
that she was winding her jack or coffee-mill; a blacksmith, 
that he was turning a grind-stone, or some other wheel he was 
accustomed to drive; a reeler, that she was winding: a per- 
son, accustomed to turn an organ for psalmody, would be in- 
spired with devotional feeling; another, accustomed to play- 
ing or hearing waltzes on the same instrument, would think 

of dancing; and soon. It thus plainly appears that, through 
the laws of sympathy and association, connected with muscu- 
lar action, you may excite various feelings from the same 
point, according to circumstances. On this ground, therefore, 
I still consider that none of the experiments hitherto insti- 
tuted give any decided proofs, of themselves alone, either for 
or against Phrenology, or the existence of separate organs in 
the brain, for the manifestation of each of the mental func- 
tions. However, as it is the peculiar feature of this excitable 
state of the nervous system, that the mind should manifest 
itself as entirely absorbed in whatever individual passion or 
emotion it may be directed to, it appears to me to be quite 
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possible to institute a series of experiments which might de- 
termine the relative powers or intensities of the feelings and 
propensities, which, being afterwards compared with the phre- 
nological indications and known character of the subjects, 
would. be a more decided test for or against Phrenology than 
any hitherto applied. I intend, shortly, to perform such a set 
of experiments, with every possible precaution to guard against 
deception. ‘They shall be performed before a number of re- 
spectable and intelligent gentlemen, when a faithful and mi- 
nute record shall be taken for publication. This appears to 
me to be the only mode of determining this question in a sa- 
tisfactory manner. The discrimination of what is true from 
what is erroneous, is my sole object in entering upon the in- 
quiry ; and my motto shall be 


“ Nothing conceal, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
James Brarp, M.R.C.S. Edin., &c. 


3 St PETER’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
17th July 1844. 


II. CASES AND FACTS, 


I. On the Reputed Head of Oliver Cromwell. By Mr C. 
Donovan. 


Of no man, perhaps, who has ever occupied so large a space 
in the world’s thought, have the judgments both of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity been so various, and so opposite, 
as of Oliver Cromwell. He was the idol of his own family, 
and he found great men to love and to trust him. Milton 
_ knew hin, and praised him ; the great and good Hale served 
him as Chief-Justice ; the spotless Howe and Owen officiated as 
his chaplains ; and the patriotic and illustrious Blake wielded 
under him the truncheon of that navy, which then, as now, 
made “ the Ocean Queen” secure at home, and reverenced 
abroad.. But the vulgar of men, then, as now, (and some 
who may not be so classed,) have deemed him “a fierce, 
coarse, hypocritical Tartuffe, turning all that noble struggle 
for constitutional liberty into a sorry farce played for his own 
benefit.” That the head of such a man must be an object of 
the liveliest, the profoundest interest to the phrenologist, will 
be instantly admitted ;—but what phrenologist has ever look- 
ed upon that head? Reader, I do verily believe that I have 
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looked upon that head. Last winter, during my sojourn in a 
provincial town, where I was engaged in the delivery of a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, I heard it affirmed that the 
head of Oliver Cromwell was still in existence, and in the 
actual possession of a gentleman residing near London. My 
surprise and incredulity on hearing this spoken of as matter 
of fact, were naturally great. My informant was a clergy- 
man, and through his interest I had the good fortune, on my 
return to London, to become acquainted with the gentleman 
in whose possession the relic now remains; and who, with 
kind and ready courtesy, allowed me a deliberate and ample 
inspection. That gentleman fully believes the skull to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell, and were I at liberty to refer to 
him by name, it would be seen that his station, education, 
and character, alike forbid the remotest suspicion of fraud. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
the body of Cromwell, which had undergone the process of 
embalming, was, together with those of Ireton and Bradshaw, 
disinterred, after the Restoration, in 1661, and hanged at 
Tyburn, where the bodies remained a whole day upon the 
gallows, until sunset; that they were buried under the gal- 
lows; and that the heads were struck off, stuck upon pikes, 
and placed upon the top of Westminster Hall. 

The tradition handed down, in print and MS., along with 
the head in question, and now in the possession of its owner, 
is this:—That, at the latter end of the reign of James IT, it 
was blown off one stormy night from the top of the Hall, and 
taken up by the sentinel on duty, one probably of the many 
persons whose loyalty had been alienated by the conduct of 
that monarch and his brother,—and detained, in spite of a pro- 
clamation issued by the Government, commanding its imme- 
diate restoration. It was subsequently sold to one of the 
Cambridgeshire Russells, a family united to that of Cromwell 
by three distinct marriages within the space of twenty years; 
through which family it descended privately, along with the 
box in which it is now deposited, until it came into the hands 
of the well-known Samuel Russell, who exhibited it publicly 
for money, and ultimately sold it, in April 1787, to Mr Cox, 
the proprietor of the celebrated museum in Spring Gardens. 
Mr Cox never exhibited the head, but kept it in strict pri- 
vacy: on disposing of his museum, he sold it to three joint 
purchasers for L.230, and these individuals, being violent de- 
mocrats, exhibited it publicly, in Mead’s Court, Bond Street, 
at the period of the French Revolution, about the year 1799, 
charging half-a-crown for admission. The MS. states that 
the latest survivor of these three persons fell from his horse 
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in an apoplectic fit, of which he died ; and that the head, hav- 
ing become the property of his daughter, was by her sold to 
the father of its present proprietor, who, from a memoran- 
dum in his father’s hand-writing, has permitted me to make 
the following extract :— 

“June 25. 1827. This head has now been in my possession 
nearly fifteen years. I have shewn it to hundreds of people, 
and only one gentleman ever brought forward an objection to 
any part of the evidence. He was a member of Parliament, 
and a descendant, by a collateral branch, from Oliver Crom- 
well. He told me, in contradiction to my remarks that 
chestnut hair never turned grey, that he had a lock of hair 
at his country-house, which was cut from the Protector’s 
head on his death-bed, and had been carefully passed down 
through his family to his possession ; which lock of hair was 
perfectly grey. This gentleman has since expressed his opinion 
that the long exposure was sufficient to have changed the 
colour of the hair.” * 

In the same memorandum, it is attested that the late Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq., a descendant of the Protector, compared this 
head with the original cast of that of his ancestor; and after 
measuring, with compasses, the proportions of the features, 
both of the head and of the cast, declared that their perfect 
correspondence satisfied his mind of the genuineness and 
identity of the skull. To this testimony may be added that 
of Dr Southgate, late librarian to the British Museum, who, 
after a very attentive comparison of the head with several 
medals and coins, expressed himself to the joint-proprietors 
already referred to, thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen, you may be assured 
that this is really the head of Oliver Cromwell?’ The cele- 
brated medallist, Mr Kirk gave his opinion in writing as 
follows :— 

s The head shewn to me for Oliver Cromwell’s, I verily 
believe to be his real head, as I have carefully examined it 
with the coin, and think the outline of the face exactly cor- 
responds with it, so far as remains. The nostril, which is 
still to be seen, inclines downwards, as it does in the coin; 
the cheek-bone seems to be as it was engraved; and the 


* In an article in the Dublin University Magazine of April last, it is 
stated, that when the coffin of Charles I. was opened, and a lock of his 
hair cut off and washed, it was found to be of a bright brown colour ; 
though it was known that at the period of his death his hair was “a 
grizzled black.” This change may be attributed to the influence of the 
materials used in embalming. 
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colour of the hair is the same as one well copied from an 
original painting, by Cooper, in his time.—Joun Kuirx.— 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 1775.” 

The foregoing testimony was further corroborated by that 
of the late eminent sculptor Flaxman, who, before he saw the 
head, declared, that if it displayed one certain feature which 
he knew to be peculiar to all the Cromwell family, and which 
was most strongly marked in the Protector, he should recog- 
nise it as the head of Oliver, independently of the evidence 
to be derived from its other peculiarities. This feature was a 
particularly straight lower jaw-bone. The peculiarity was 
immediately recognised, and produced complete conviction of 
the genuineness of the head, in the mind of Mr Flaxman. 

In recapitulating what may be termed the internal evidence 
in favour of the genuineness, both of the head and of the do- 
cumentary testimony by which its authenticity is supported, I 
have to state, that it is still upon the spike on which there is 
every appearance of its having been originally placed, and that 
a portion still remains of the staff to which the spike was affixed 
by two clasps, somewhat like the clasps of rude hinges, This 
wooden part bears evidences of having been broken off, after 
undergoing a long process of decay; and it is perforated by 
worms, which, according to the opinion of a competent autho- 
rity, were of the same species as those which have preyed 
upon the head itself. The three objects, viz., the portion of 
the shaft, the spike, and the head, appear as if they had shared 
the same fate for a great number of years. 

But the capital fact on whose evidence the claims of this 
interesting relic rest, is one to which there is no parallel in 
history. It is this—the head must have been embalmed, 
and must have been so before its transfixion. The like condi- 
tions, it is believed, cannot be predicated of any known head in 
the world.* 


* See notices of this head in the New Monthly Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 
70, 110, 172, 349. The last of them is the following :— 

«< A Constant Reader’ from Eton, writes as follows :—* Having lately 
visited the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, I was rather surprised at being 
shown the skull of Oliver Cromwell, which piece of antiquity was posi- 
tively averred to be genuine. The account given by your correspondent 
T. C., in his letter inserted in the last April Number of your interesting 
Miscellany, is perfectly irreconcileable with this. Some farther light 
may, perhaps, be thrown on the subject by him, after your insertion of 
this.’ 

‘In a matter of this kind, we cannot for cértain decide if the Ashmo- 
lean Museum or T. C. be correct; but we believe that the latter has al- 
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The “ proofs in supplement” (to borrow a phrase of the an- 
cient Jesuits) are derived, —First, From the state of the car- 
tilaginous part of the nose, which, probably from the careless 
mode of chopping off the head, was flattened down upon the 
right cheek, where it has stuck. Now, had any fraudulent 
individual procured and embalmed a head, for the purposes of 
such an imposture (a most hopeless, as well as improbable 
scheme), it is certain he would have selected one which 
bore as much as possible a look of verisimilitude; and it is 
extremely improbable that he would have sought to obliterate 
any likeness to the original which might exist, by knocking 
flat the nose. Secondly, There is an obvious hole exactly 
where Cromwell had the well-known wart on his right brow, 
the excrescence having dropt out. The state of the beard, 
even now, is such as to show that the deceased had worn it 
long on his cheeks and chin, and on his upper lip, up to the 
time of his death. During the last illness of the Protector, 
he became timid and suspicious, and would not suffer himself 
to be shaved. His beard, which, during health, he had worn 
in a particular type, grew promiscuously on his face, and to 
a considerable length, so that when the cast was taken after 
death, his relatives objected to it,—the presence of the beard 
having much diminished the resemblance to the countenance, 
as they had been accustomed to see it. 

In viewing certain objects for the first time, we are often 
subject to the reception of impressions too rapid to be 
analysed, yet too strong for rejection ; such was the kind of 
impression of which I was conscious on first seeing this pu- 
tative head of Cromwell. I felt, rather than understood, its 
genuineness ; and this feeling has been aggrandised and for- 
tified into an undoubting conviction, by a minute and patient 


most incontrovertible evidence on his side: for we have both heard the 
history of the embalmed head and seen it, and little doubt remains in 
our minds upon the subject. We believe the skull in the Museum, there- 
fore, not to be Cromwell’s. Might not such learned doctors of Oxford 
as are disciples of Spurzheim, be able to decide this point, by an inspec- 
tion of both? Perhaps the skull in the Museum might have been Ire- 
ton’s or Bradshaw’s, whose bodies were not embalmed, as Cromwell’s 
incontestably was. <A perfect adept in Phrenology must discover in a 
moment the organ of ambition in Cromwell, the military organ in Ire- 
ton, and that of low chicanery in Bradshaw, and thus speedily decide 
the question, or the value of that science is surely worth but little I” 

We should be glad to learn some particuiars about the skull in the 
Ashmolean Museum.—Ep. 
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examination of its indications of the cerebral organs. The 
following are the dimensions which I have had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining: but the head is not in a state to 
admit of much handling; and as the coronal region was 
sawed off, and, though replaced, is now loose on the spike, 
perfect accuracy in some of the measurements by the callipers 
cannot he attained. 

The circumference of the skull over the occipital bone, 
and round the superciliary region, is 22 inches. From De- 
structiveness to Destructiveness, 5§. From the opening of the 
ear to Firmness, 5}; to Benevolence, 54 ; to Individuality, 
4}. From Individuality to the occipital spine, the space, over 
Firmness, is 12} inches. 

Considering the great force of character by which, in the 
three great classes of the faculties, this extraordinary ma 
was distinguished, it is probable that a theoretical phreno- 
logist, little accustomed to the actual inspection and mani- 
pulation of skulls, would consider the head in question too 
small to be genuine. I was informed, indeed, that a phreno- 
logist, for whose judgment I entertain the highest respect, 
had pronounced it to be deficient in volume. Such, how- 
ever, even at first sight, was not the impression which it 
made upon my mind. It seemed to me a grand and im- 
pressive, yet somewhat repulsive, head; of large, though not 
colossal dimensions ; and the justness of this impression was 
confirmed by the subsequent measurement. Over the per- 
ceptive and the most prominent part of the posterior re- 
gion, the skull is 22 inches round, and this, too, after the 
utmost possible contraction has been effected in its integu- 
ments by exposure to the vicissitudes of our English climate 
during more than twenty years. I may observe, en passan, 
that in the July Number of the Zotst, Mr Atkinson assigns 
twenty-four inches as the average circumference of well- 
developed heads, and the other proportions he gives as in 
supposed accordance with this extent of circumference. This 
estimate is about as correct as if it had been stated that the 
average height of the Europeans is six feet two inches, and 
their average weight fourteen stone. Measured by such a 
standard as this, Cromwell’s skull would indeed be small; 
but so would the skulls of nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
in every thousand, of well-educated and well-developed 
heads. The circumference of that which forms the subject 
of this inquiry could not, during life, have been less than 
23 inches; and as its breadth and height were not dispro- 
portionate, it was an absolutely large head. 
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The cerebral development I estimate as follows :— 


1. Amativeness, . ; large.| 19. Wonder, ‘ very large. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large.| 20. Ideality, f full. 
3. Concentrativeness, . full. |21. Mirthfulness, . . large. 
4. Adhesiveness, . . full. | 22. Imitation, . rather large. 
5. Combativeness, : large.| 23. Individuality, . : large. 
6. Destructiveness, .  large.|24. Form, . . >. large. 
7. Secretiveness, .  large.| 25. Size, : i . large. 
8. Acquisitiveness, . full. | 26. Weight, . : ; large. 
9. Constructiveness, . full. |27. Colour, . 5 . large. 
10. Alimentiveness, . full. | 28. Locality, . large. 
11. Self-Esteem, .  .  large.| 29. Number, So a% 
12. Love of Approbation, large.| 30. Order, . . rather large. 
13. Caution, . 7 .  large.| 31. Eventuality, moderately full. 
14. Benevolence, . i full. |32. Time, : : ge. 
15. Veneration, . . large.| 33. Tune, . . . fal 
16. Firmness, ‘ . full. | 34. Language, ; 
17. Conscientiousness, . large. j| 35. Comparison, . . large. 
18. Hope, . .  .  large.|36. Causality, .  . large. 


The accompanying engraving is an accurate representa- 
tion, or portrait, of the head sub- 
mitted to my inspection, which, 
for the convenience of discussion, 
I shall, during the remainder of 
this notice, speak of as the head 
of Cromwell, and assume to be so 
regarded by the reader. Beneath 
the part where the wreath has 
been placed by the artist, in the 
sketch from which this has been 
copied, the coronal region was 
sawed through, for the purpose, I 

presume, of taking out the brain 
in the process of embalming ; and 
this part of the skull is so loose 
on the spike, that it can easily be 
taken off. In removing the brain, 
the dura mater was not detached 
from the skull, either above or be- 
low this division; and, though well 
preserved, the membrane is now 
in a corrugated and shrunken condition. Little more than the 
roots of the hair remains in the scalp and face; but there 
is still enough to shew that it was once of a bright chestnut 
colour, and of rather a coarse texture. Baldness extended 
about half way from the intellectual region towards that of 
Firmness, leaving the organs of Wonder quite bare. The 
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integuments exist upon the skull and face pretty much in 
the same way in which they are sometimes seen in an em- 
balmed New Zealand head. The general character of the 
head is, a very full development of nearly all its parts. There 
are no large and small organs, as are seen in some fine heads; 
in which respect it agrees closely with the bust of the Pro- 
tector in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Grafton— 
a sketch of which is given herewith. 


To the critical observer of cerebral organization, the coro- 
nal region of this skull is of too spherical a form ; wanting 
that graceful elevation, that easy yet obvious ascent from 
the region of the intellect to that of Firmness, which, in 
heads of the grandest order, makes this organ the apex of 
the head. Nevertheless, though the organ does not attract 
observation, there is no decided want of Firmness. But the 
region which commands attention is that of Wonder, or (as it is, 
in my opinion, more correctly termed by some writers) Belief. 

It is a common mistake with inexperienced phrenologists 
to expect an organ, or a region, to be excessively developed, 
if the character of the individual be strongly marked by the 
activity of the particular faculty or region in question,— 
omitting to duly note, that one faculty, or even group of fa- 
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culties, may powerfully influence the character, without 
creating a development widely inharmonious or disproportion- 
ate with the rest of the organization. 

In Cromwell’s head, the region of the religious feelings is 
quite as fully developed as a correct knowledge of his charac- 
ter, in a religious point of view, would lead us to expect. 
The region is globular, though not marked by any conspicuous 
prominences ; and the observation of a connoisseur could not 
fail to fix itself thereon. Nevertheless, in my judgment, no 
one would be justified in saying that this is the head of a 
fanatic. For there is a perspicacity, a clearness of observa- 
tion, evinced by the well-formed perceptive region, and a 
strength of reflection in the upper part of the forehead, under 
the control and guidance of which it is highly improbable that 
an educated man, not placed under influences acting almost 
exclusively on the religious feelings, could pass into a state 
of general mental action to which the term fanaticism might 
be correctly applied. There is a certain harmonious fulness 
throughout the organization, which led non-phrenological 
observers to pronounce the forehead to be “low, broad, and 
vulgar.’ This isnot the case. The forehead does not appear 
to be high, because the fulness is maintained all round the 
anterior region. If the head were flat at the sides, as most 
high foreheads, as they are called, are, the non-phrenological 
observer would deem the forehead in question a lofty one; 
thus the well-proportioned and strong man, rather above the 
middle height, does not seem to be nearly so tall as he would ap- 
pear to be, were he slightly formed. Cromwell’s forehead is 
broad and high enough; it is that style of forehead which 
indicates strength of reflective power, rather, perhaps, than 
clearness or delicacy ; and, served as it was by perceptives of 
more than ordinary vigour, it must have presented a front 
well fitted “to threaten or command.” As a knowledge of 
his character would lead us to expect, we find in Cromwell’s 
skull Secretiveness and Cautiousness emphatically indicated. 
The evidences of his Secretiveness are, I believe, very nu- 
merous. An anecdote in point, which has never been contra- 
dicted, is related in Bucke’s Human Characters, and it is, in 
itself, highly graphic. After the execution of Charles, a 
daughter of Oliver asked him for a lock of the dead king’s 
hair. He refused to grant his daughter’s request, pleading 
his promise to Charles, that a hair of his head should not be 
injured, and keeping this promise to the letter. In the head 
of Cromwell, the phrenologist, whatever estimate he might 

have been led to form of the character of the man, in its 
totality, would expect to find a very full development of De- 
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structiveness, Secretiveness, Caution, and Wonder (or Belief), 
as well as of the organs of the intellect. Such are found in 
the skull we are examining. The region of Wonder is abso- 
ee as well as relatively, very large. I have seen one or 
two heads with a more prominent development of this region, 
but these were monstrosities ; and I believe that a larger de- 
velopment has never been seen in any well-proportioned head. 
In fact, though the apparent projection of this region is not 
obtrusive, the peripheral expansion assists mainly in confer- 
ring on the coronal region that dome-like contour so strikingly 
apparent in many persons subject to strong religious feelings, 
and which, in the present instance, is so remarkable as to 
form a strong corroboration of the authenticity of this inte- 
resting relic. Yet this expansion does not violate proportion, 
nor produce, as very large organs often do, any sensible di- 
minution of the adjacent parts. The skull, though well de- 
veloped, is not of a graceful type, nor has it that gradual 
sweep of elevation, from the seat of Individuality to that of 
Firmness, which is presented by heads of the highest class. 
Vigour and perspicacity of reflective intellect, strength of 
will, depth of religious feeling, are all strongly conveyed; 
but we do not find a sufficient development of that organ, 
which, controlling in some measure the impulsive action of 
all the others, gives time for the mediation of accurate obser- 
vation, calm reflection, and just judgment, before the consent 
of the mind is yielded to the fearful execution of the worst that 
man can inflict upon his brother man. And, accordingly, 
it could rarely be said of this great but erring spirit, when 
actuated by the sanguinary and vindictive excitements of his 
dreadful task, that 


*- Consideration, like an angel came, 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him.” 


If not deliberately cruel, Cromwell was, at least, indifferent 
to the shedding of human blood; and of this fact, his conduct 
at Dunbar, at Cork, and at Wexford, where it glared out with 
hideous certainty, will not permit us to doubt, 

As I have already intimated, the summitary curve of Crom- 
well’s skull is deficient in symmetry. It was decidedly a 
round head; and, indeed, when the Cavaliers bestowed the 
nickname of “ Roundheads” upon the sourer fanatics of the 
opposite faction, they were unconsciously giving utterance to 
a phrenological fact—a philosophical truth, coeval with the 
cerebral constitution of man. 

But the roundness in Cromwell’s skull is not in the base, 
so much as in the curve of the reflective region and of Cau- 
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tion. It is in the line which includes the superior lateral and 
frontal organs that the approach to the spherical form ap- 
pears, conferring strength of intellect, as much as of propen- 
sity. Although well developed in its parts, the coronal region 
is wanting in general elevation ; and every practical phrenolo- 
gist must have had abundant proofs that, without an eleva- 
tion of this region, commensurate with the concomitant lateral 
development, no very exalted tone of moral feeling will ever 
be found. 

When the head now under inspection was severed from 
the trunk, at Tyburn, it was so mutilated by an ill-directed 
blow of the axe, that there is scarcely a possibility of estimat- 
ing, with accuracy, the development of the region of the 
cerebellum ; it seems, however, from the volume of the adja- 
cent parts, as well as from other indications, to have been 
large. 

. Condonin I find large, much larger than I had ex- 
pected ; a fact which a clerical friend of mine, to whom it was 
mentioned, strenuously urged on me as evidence unfavourable 
to the presumption of the genuineness of the head. But I 
persuade myself that a more candid and a closer examination 
of Cromwell’s character, must lead to a different conclusion.. 
We must bear in mind, that more than two hundred years of 
knowledge, of civilization, and of social advancement, have 
shed their blessed influences upon society since that character 
was formed ; and that even his darker vices, his ruthless fero- 
city, for example, and his dissimulation, do not justify the 
inference that the man was as wicked as we of this age must 
become, before we could do the like. To a phrenological eye, 
the hollow dome of bone before me tells, in language as con- 
vincing as it is eloquent, that the kingdom of its occupant’s 
soul was divided against itself. But let us not, as Schiller 
says, ‘‘ too querulously measure by a scale of abstract perfec- 
tion, the meagre product of reality in this poor world,’ but 
rather join in the sentiment of a profound and eloquent thinker 
of our own time, who has done great things in the service of 
Truth: “ I, for one, will not call this man a Hypocrite! - - - 
Perhaps of all the persons in that struggle, from first to last, 
the single indispensable one was verily Cromwell. To see, 
and to dare, and to decide ; to be a fixed pillar in the welter 
of uncertainty ; a king among them, whether they called him 
one or not. Hypocrite, mummer, the life of Aim a mere the- 
atricality ; an empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts of 
mobs! > : : +: The man had made obscurity do well 
enough for him, till his head was grey ; and now, he was there 

—recognised and unblamed—the virtual King of England. 
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He who could write to euphuistic Monarchy of Man—could not 
speak,* could not work, with glib regularity—had no straight 
stories to tell for himself any where,—but he stood bare—not 
cased in euphuistic coat of mail,—he grappled like a giant, 
face to face, heart to heart, with the naked truth of things! 
Small thanks to the prosperous man for walking upright in 
the inevitable decencies of these our own times : small thanks 
to a man for keeping his hands clean, who would not touch 
the work but with gloves on ; smooth shaven respectabilities, 
not a few, one finds, that are not good for much.” 

The same eloquent and truthful writer remarks, that the 
insincerities and faults of this man were as well known to 
himself, as to his God ; but though the sun was often dimmed, 
the sun himself had not grown a dimness. ‘*‘ Cromwell’s last 
words,” says he, “ as he lay waiting for death, are those ofa 
Christian heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that He 
would judge him,— He, since man could not,—in justice, yet 
in pity. They are most touching words” (touching words in- 
deed, and, I doubt not, as full of sincerity as of pathos). “ He 
breathed out his great wild soul, its toils and sins all ended 
now, into the presence of his Maker in this manner. I, for 
one, will not call this man a Hypocrite.” 

To return to the immediate subject of our investigation :— 
The perceptive region, though fine, is not so fully developed 
as I had expected to find it, and as it is represented in the 
mask of the Protector, with which we are familiar, in the col- 
lections ; but great allowance must be made for the fact, that 
the integuments over the superciliary ridge have been dragged 
downwards, probably in the process of embalming, when the 
eyes were removed, and the lids sewn down over the sockets. 
Yet I have found each organ large except Number, which is 
in a doubtful state, arising from the extraction of the eye; 
but I think it was moderate. Of the organ of Language, | 
could make no estimate. On reviewing the estimate of each 
organ, the practical phrenologist can have no doubt that 
nearly every feeling and intellectual power had at least a nor- 
mal state of activity in Cromwell’s head. 

That he was a man of strong social, self-regarding, moral, 
and religious feelings, such an organization places beyond a 
doubt. But the scientific observer does not find that eleva- 


* Yet I find Ideality well developed in the skull, and indeed I am dis- 
posed to ascribe the well-known common-place and confused jargon, 
which pervaded and characterised his public addresses, written as well 
as oral, to causes unconnected with any imputed deficiency in that or- 
gon; although I am disposed to believe that his Ideality was not an active 
faculty. 
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tion of the region over the organ of Comparison, which would 
encourage the hope that Cromwell’s was a mind which could 
sympathise deeply with the afflictions of his fellow-creatures. 
These broad and strongly formed heads are rarely found with 
very benevolent dispositions, however capable those endued 
with such organizations may be of performing acts of kindness 
to friends, or to those whom they make use of. The genero- 
sity which springs from Adhesiveness, Love of Approbation, 
or self-regarding calculations, or from all those combined, 
must be carefully distinguished from that unostentatious sym-~ 
pathy with human suffering,—that charity “ which letteth not 
the right hand know what the left hand doeth? It is not too 
severe a censure on mankind, in the present imperfect state of 
the race, to say, that for one act of generosity or kindness 
which springs from pure unmixed philanthropy, and sympathy 
with human misery, fifty such are performed under the influ- 
ence of motives which, more or less, may be designated as 
selfish. 

After having stated my entire and unhesitating conviction 
that the head of which I am now writing is indeed the skull 
of Cromwell, I shall perhaps raise a smile of incredulity when 
repeating, that the region of Conscientiousness is well deve- 
loped, the arch from Firmness to Caution being fully and har- 

moniously formed. But the scoffers will only be such as have 
yet to learn the true theory of the human mind. No well-in- 
formed phrenologist would expect to find the region of Con- 
scientiousness badly developed in the head of Cromwell. Let 
me not be understood to assert that, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, Oliver Cromwell was a conscientious man. 
I entertain no such opinion ; I do but affirm that, in order to 
constitute such a character as his, the faculty which suggests 
to the mind the consideration of abstract justice, could not 
have been in a weak state, howsoever its whisperings might 
have been clamoured down amid the passionate demands of a 
host of strong feelings, whose specious tones often seem to the 
hearer to be the voice of equity, and whose pleadings are so 
frequently supported by the casuistry of the argumentative fa- 
culties. ‘* The master Passion of the breast,” whichever it 
may for the time chance to be, seldom fails to retain the un- 
failing advocate Reason, which is ever ready to take a retainer 
in any cause :— 

“ The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the hero’s pride, 
And all alike with Reason on their side.” 


That such sense of abstract justice as it is the office of Con- 
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scientiousness to supply, was an active principle in the mind 
of Cromwell, is evinced by numerous passages of his life. His 
rigid and unflinching fidelity to law, in carrying its sentence 
into execution on the brother of the Portuguese ambassador, 
the assassin Pagliano, (whom the Protector, in defiance of ten 
thousand remonstrances, and reasons both of selfishness and 
policy to the contrary, hanged, like a murderer, as he was,) 
may be cited in confirmation of this estimate of his character; 
and perhaps a still higher corroboration of it may be found in 
his unostentatious, prompt, daring, and complete vindication, 
and redress, of the obscure Quaker merchant, on whose behalf 
he wrenched effectual justice from the subtle and reluctant 
grasp of Mazarine himself, the virtual monarch of France at 
the time. But alas, we may not ascribe to the faculty of Con- 
scientiousness, which confers the impulse in favour of abstract 
justice, the power always to obey its own dictates. To this 
issue farther aid is required, and from several other faculties. 
Butler’s hero, Sir Hudibras himself, in a sarcasm directed 
against Cromwell’s party, says but the same thing :— 


“ So no man does himself convince 
By his own doctrine, of his sins, 
And though all cry down self, none means 
His own self, in a literal sense.” 


And so does he who spake by the inspiration of a more excel- 
lent spirit, when he makes his noble Portia say, “ If to do 
were as easy as to know ’twere good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. ’Tis a 
good divine that follows his own teaching ; I can easier teach 
twenty what ’twere good to be done, than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching. The brain may devise laws for 
the blood ; but a hot temper leaps over the cold decree.” 

I have not in this paper entered into anything like a minute 
analysis of Cromwell’s cerebral organization, nor attempted 
to establish a complete index to his mind. It would be an 
easy way,of achieving reputation for phrenological skill, to sit 
in the presence of the head of one whose deeds are before the 
world, for good or for evil, and make his developments fit our 
own conceptions, or those which are publicly entertained, re- 
specting the man. Confident and magniloquous many can be, 
whilst dilating phrenologically upon the living or the dead, 
whose characters are universally known ; but very different is 
the task of him who has to pronounce upon the abstract de- 
velopments, unaided by recognised and admitted facts. In 
the present attempt, I have merely sought to bring whatever 
knowledge I have been able to acquire of the laws of cerebral 
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organization to bear upon the subject, in order to test the 
pretensions of this head to stand accepted as that of so very 
remarkable aman. But I,am not without fear that, in the 
few brief strictures which I have ventured on the character 
of Cromwell, historically considered, I may seem to the phre- 
nological reader to have exceeded my own province, or, as 
lawyers say, to have “travelled out of the record ;” neverthe- 
less, I hope to be pardoned, for the sake of the interest inse- 
parable from the subject. 
C. DONOVAN. 
PHRENOLOGIOAL INSTITUTION, 
126 Regent Street, London, 
September 3. 1844. 


Il.—Phreno-Mesmeric Cases; with Remarks on the Theory which 
ascribes the Phenomena to Sympathy. By WILLIAM GRE- 
aory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


In the present state of the controversy on the subject of 
Phreno-Mesmerism, it is obviously most desirable that facts 
should be accumulated to as great an extent as possible ; and 
with this conviction, I beg leave to offer the following brief 
remarks on a few experiments which I had it in my power to 
make about a year ago. In making these experiments, I had 
two objects in view: first, to satisfy myself on the presence or 
absence of imposture in the patients ; and, secondly, to inquire 
how far the phenomena observed, if genuine, were due to sym- 
pathy, or to suggestion from the mind of the operator, acting 
on that of the patient. I satisfied myself that there was no 
imposture in the cases which I saw; and I shall, therefore, 
take for granted the genuineness of the phenomena, and de- 
scribe only such facts as bear on the second point above al- 
luded to. 

The cases examined by me were four in number. Two of 
the patients were young men who had been repeatedly mes- 
merised, and in whom phreno-mesmeric phenomena had been 
observed ; one was a girl of 14 or 15, subject to epileptic fits ; 
and the fourth was a little girl of about 11, of the very lowest 
-` class, subject for years to chorea, and not only altogether un- 
educated, but heavy and stupid in a high degree. 

No one of these patients exhibited any of the higher mes- 
meric phenomena: indeed, after many trials, I could ob- 
serve community of taste in only two ; and in one of these com- 
munity of the sensation of feeling. I could obtain no evidence 
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whatever of exalted sympathy, or of *‘ occult senses ;” in other 
words, clairvoyance was entirely absent. As far as I could 
judge, therefore, there was no such degree or kind of sympa- 
thy between the patient and the operator, or spectators, as to 
lead to any manifestations whatever without contact. 

In three of the cases, however, the application of the finger 
of the operator to the head produced certain manifestations. 
In the case of the epileptic girl, the mesmeric state was in- 
duced with remarkable facility ; but when I saw her, the 
touching of her head annoyed her so much, that I did not 
urge the experiment, and, as far as it went, no distinct mani- 
festations appeared. In her case, to which I need not again 
refer, the most striking phenomenon was the extreme exalta- 
tion of the sensibility to music in the mesmeric state. As 
soon as a chord was struck, her countenance, which possessed 
naturally much beauty, and a most amiable expression, light- 
ened up with an expression to which I can apply no epithet 
so fit as that of divine. I have never seen any head of a saint, 
angel, or cherub, by any master, which could approach it in 
loveliness, as it appeared while animated by the sound of 
music. As long as the music continued, she also moved with 
remarkable grace, in a measure strictly regulated by the music 
performed: but a very quick and lively tune awoke her; and, 
if awaked in any other way, she was for a time uncomfort- 
able and peevish. I mention this case, because in all the 
others the musical powers were likewise exalted, although not 
to the same degree, in the mesmeric sleep. Qu. Is this al- 
ways, or very frequently, the case? I may add, that my friend 
and pupil, Dr J. P. Walker, mesmerised this girl for some 
time, always awaking her by a lively tune, with the most de- 
cided benefit to her health. When I last saw her, the fits, 
which at first recurred many times daily, returned not more 
frequently than once in ten days or a fortnight; and the girl 
was allowed to walk alone, which her parents formerly dared 
not venture on. 

To return to the phreno-mesmeric cases—the most satisfac- 
tory is undoubtedly that of the little girl affected with chorea. 
Dr Walker had mesmerised her several times for the disease, 
which was much alleviated in consequence, when it occurred 
to him to try the effect of touch on.the organs. Having ob- 
tained certain manifestations, he brought the girl to me next 
day, so that I saw her before she had undergone any training. 
The idea that she knew anything of Phrenology, or had ever 
heard the word, is quite inadmissible. | never saw a child 
of the same age so ignorant ; and, as her intellect was much 
below par, I feel perfectly assured that she was as ignorant of 
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Phrenology as it is possible to be. Considering the state of 
her health, and the utter indigence of her parents, I have no 
doubt, also, that she never saw any exhibition of Phreno-Mes- 
merism. In this case, then, we have only the choice, appa- 
rently, between sympathy, and excitement of the organs by 
contact, to explain the phenomena. 

I found that Destructiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
Veneration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation, 
were all readily and powerfully excited by manipulating the 
organs; and, so far, it must be admitted that there is nothing 
which might not be explained by sympathy with myself. But 
I could obtain no results by manipulating the organs of the 
perceptive faculties; and although this might have been in 
some measure expected, from the stupidity of the patient, 
still it is remarkable, that not even the feeblest manifestation 
should have occurred. It is, however, still more remarkable, 
that neither Dr Walker nor myself could excite Cautiousness 
in the smallest degree, although we were both most desirous 
to see it in action, that we might compare its manifestation 
with what we had seen in other cases; and, further, while I 
was manipulating every part of the organ, which was large, 
without effect, my finger accidentally touched Secretiveness, 
of which neither of us was thinking, when some one standing 
by said, “ Look at her! what is she doing now?’ I looked, 
and saw her secreting some small object in the folds of her 
clothes. This girl also shewed increased sensibility to music, 
and an irresistible propensity to dance to it, the character and 
expression of her dance, which was most ungraceful, varying 
with the music. 

Now, looking at this case, I confess that I see no reason to 
admit that sympathy played any part at all. I have already 
said, that I could obtain no direct proof of sympathy without 
contact, and in this girl there was not even community of 
taste with contact. If we are to suppose that contact estab- 
lished a sufficient sympathy to account for the manifestations, 
why was not Cautiousness manifested in the slightest degree ? 
I may add here, that the same negative result attended my 
attempts to excite Benevolence. 

In one of the young men, I was able to excite almost every 
organ that I tried ; but as he had been several times operated 
on, and was an intelligent lad, I could draw no sure inference 
from this. I therefore tried the most bizarre and unusual 
combinations I could think of, and obtained very satisfactory 
results, even where I had not the slightest idea what to ex- 
pect ; and these came out so quickly, that I could not imagine 
even a phrenologist to have been able, in so short a time, to 
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devise the manifestations. They certainly surprised me, al- 
though, of course, I had felt the desire to see something con- 
nected with the organs manipulated. But, in this case, | had 
it in my power to test the idea of sympathy ; for, having been 
seized with a very violent and long-continued fit of laughter 
at some of the patient’s droll performances, it occurred to me 
to try whether he would sympathise with my mirth. | ac- 
cordingly held his hand for at least five minutes, during which 
I was myself nearly convulsed with laughter, and yet no one 
could trace in him the slightest tendency to laugh, or the 
slightest appearance of an effort to suppress laughter. On the 
contrary, his countenance was grave and unmoved, until the 
finger was applied to the organ of Gaiety, which never failed 
to call up a smile or a joke, however grave I might be when 
that experiment was tried. This same patient did feel when 
I held his hand, and when my other hand was pricked with a 
pin; but I cannot see any reason to suppose that he sympa- 
thised with my mental manifestations, even when in contact 
with me; while, as I before observed, every attempt to obtain 
direct proof of sympathy without contact failed entirely. 

In the remaining case, I was able to bring into action about 
two-thirds of the phrenological faculties by touching the or 
gans ; but I found tt impossible to elicit any manifestation wha- 
ever of a certain number of faculties, although very desirous to do 
so for the sake of comparison. I had, in this case, a good op- 
portunity of observing the ‘uct, that when an organ has been 
once excited to action, it continues to act for some time, mix 
ing up its manifestations with those of organs subsequently 
excited. Thus, for example, when the organ of Veneration 
was touched, this young man exhibited in a very beautiful 
manner the natural language of pure and intense devotion, 
and commenced a prayer of the most humble and devout ch 
racter. But when the same organ was a second time excited, 
after an interval of half-an-hour, during which Self-Esteem, 
among other faculties, had been excited, and very strongly 
manifested, I was astonished to see the patient (from whom I 
expected and anxiously desired to obtain a repetition of the 
former devotional manifestation, for the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman who had not been present on the first occasion), instead 
of falling on his knees, with his head bent devoutly forward, as 
before, standing in an attitude expressive of pride mixed with 
devotion ; and to hear him say, ‘“ O Lord, I thank thee that 
thou hast made me so much superior to others in knowledge of 
thee,” &c. &c. &c.; thus presenting a living portrait of the 
Pharisee in the temple. Now, it is not wonderful that Self- 
Esteem should have continued in activity, after having been 
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roused ; but there certainly was no direct or complete sym- 
pathy between the patient’s mind and my own, when he made 
the above exhibition. Had such sympathy existed, he would 
surely have repeated, as I expected and wished him to do, the 
manifestation of pure veneration. 

In reference to this question of the agency of sympathy be- 
tween the mesmeriser (or spectators) and the patient, it appears 
to me highly important to notice the very marked and frequent 
discrepancy between the actual manifestations and those ex- 
pected by the operator. We cannot surely admit that this 
occult sympathy, if present, goes no farther than to give the 

eneral idea of the faculty to be manifested, leaving the details 
to be selected on other principles; on the contrary, if we ad- 
mit sympathy as the cause, we must suppose that sympathy 
to embrace every existing mental phenomenon. In fact, this 
minute and universal sympathy furnishes what is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory, but, at all events, the least astounding ex- 
planation that has been attempted, of vision at a distance ; as, 
for example, where the patient describes the house of the ope- 
rator, known to him alone among the auditors. 

But if a similar sympathy existed in the cases above alluded 
to, it is surely most remarkable, that, in a large proportion of 
the experiments, the manifestations were altogether unexpected 
by me or my assistants, as they were either quite different 
from what we anticipated, or, as frequently happened, very 
distinct and satisfactory when we had no idea at all of what 
might be expected; or, finally, no manifestations whatever 
could be obtained in certain cases, of organs which were most 
easily excited in others, and which the operator anxiously de- 
sired to excite ; while no difficulty occurred with the surround- 
ing organs in the very same individuals. Again, it is particu- 
larly to be observed, that the same operator obtained totally 
different manifestations by manipulating the same organ in 
different patients. Thus, for example, when I touched the 
organ of Weight in the first mentioned lad, he instantly began 
to fall, his limbs failed, and he expressed the utmost terror of 
falling into some bottomless abyss. But when, with this ex- 
hibition fresh in my mind, I touched the same organ in the 
young man last mentioned, he, being at the moment in danger 
of falling off his chair in the mesmeric trance, instantly drew 
himself up with a deep sigh, and assumed a rigidly perpen- 

dicular attitude in his chair. It is quite certain that I ex- 
pected neither of these manifestations ; for I did not well know 
what to expect ; but, at all events, they did not depend on full 
sympathy with my mental state, or. they would, in all proba- 
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bility, have been the same. I conceive the difference to de- 
pend on the different organization of the two patients. | 
might mention many similar results ; but I have stated enough 
to illustrate the argument. It will be perceived that the ob- 
jections which I have stated against the idea of sympathy, 
tn these cases, apply equally to that theory which ascribes the 
phenomena to the volition of the operator. In fact, these two 
theories are essentially the same, sympathy being indispensa- 
ble to both. 

I offer no explanation of the remarkable phenomena of 
Phreno-Mesmerism. I do not pretend to have obtained any 
proof that the organs are actually excited by contact ; but, 
on the other hand, I cannot perceive that either sympathy or 
volition can explain more than a small part of the facts which 
I have myself seen. What then? It is no disgrace to us to 
acknowledge that we have observed facts which we cannot ex- 
plain. The grand question is, Are they facts or not? If they 
are, it is our duty to study them carefully, to add to ther 
number, and to test them rigorously ; and we need not doubt 
that the explanation will come in good time. Indeed, in a 
subject like this, much harm is done by hasty and premature 
theorising: it warps our mental vision, and it is too apt to 
give rise to personal and acrimonious controversy. The facts 
of Phreno-Mesmerism are yet too new and too few to justify us 
in explaining them dogmatically ; and, for a long time to come, 
we shall be far more profitably employed in accumulating ob- 
servations, than in constructing or demolishing theories on the 
subject. 

In several papers, recently inserted in this Journal, I ob- 
serve that the theories of sympathy and volition, as the causes 
of the phenomena, are much dwelt upon; and the writers 
seem inclined to suppose that these theories, if established, 
will annihilate Phreno-Mesmerism. Now, if by Phreno-Mes- 
merism be meant that other theory which ascribes the pheno- 
mena to the local excitement by contact, &c., it is true that 
that theory, in such a case, would be disproved. But, by 
Phreno-Mesmerism, I understand the body of phenomena them- 
selves, which the rival theories attempt to explain. These 
phenomena, as facts, must always continue to exist; and, in 
my mind, they are not the Iess wonderful, even if we admit 
them to proceed from sympathy. Can any thing be more as- 
tonishing than that a man should acquire, in the mesmeric 
sleep, the power of reading the thoughts of the operator, or 
of the spectators, and that without even contact with them ! 
Surely this phenomenon is worthy of the most profound re- 
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search ; not less so than would be the phenomenon of vision 
at a distance, or through a stone wall, if established and ad- 
mitted as a fact. 

To conclude,—we are compelled, by a regard to truth, to 
admit the existence of the mesmeric sleep or trance; and it is 
certain that the mental faculties of a patient in that sleep are 
capable of being excited to very marked manifestations, by 
_ causes which, in ordinary circumstances, would have been in- 

operative. Here is, already, a most fruitful field of investiga- 
tion. Should our researches prove, ultimately, that contact 
with the head over the phrenological organs is the exciting 
cause, then the phrenological localization of the faculties will 
acquire a new support ; and, although this is not required by 
phrenologists, it may give us additional powers of operating on 
the minds of non-phrenologists, and thus aid the progress of 
our science. On the other hand, should sympathy be found 
the true key to the mystery, that agent, once admitted to the 
extent which is necessary, will reduce the most astonishing 
phenomena of clairvoyance to mere matters of course, if not 
of calculation. 


EDINBURGH, 10th September 1844. 


III. Case of William Saville, exeouted at Nottingham on 7th 
August 1844, for the Murder of his Wife and Three Chil- 
dren. l 


From a biographical sketch of Saville, in the Nottingham 
Review of 9th August, we learn that he was the son of a 
drunken father, whose wife died in 1817, when her son was 
about two years old. <‘ The children, left to the care of a 
cruel and dissipated father, frequently suffered much. In- 
stead of manifesting an increased attachment to his mother- 
less children, Thomas Saville became more and mope regard- 
less of their welfare. It was a practice with him frequently, 
when he went to take his work in at the warehouse, at Not- 
tingham, on a Saturday, to spend his earnings in drunkenness 
and debauchery, staying in the town till the following week 
was far advanced, leaving the children to do as well as they 
could for themselves. Thus the money that ought to have 
supplied the wants of his babes, was lavished away in riot 
and drunkenness, and they were left in a state of almost utter 
destitution. We are told by those who knew them at the 
time, that they used to lie on a bit of straw, with nothing to 
cover them but a few old rags. They must have died of 
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want, had not the neighbours occasionally given them food to 
support existence. During this period, William—always 
sickly and ailing until he was about twenty years old—suffer- 
ed much from sickness, and became subject to a very bad 
scald head. This was the result of an absence of parental 
care and cleanliness. He was then sent, for the purpose of 
being cured, to the Basford house of industry, where, under 
proper treatment, he improved very much. These remarks 
are published more with a view to shew the baneful influence 
of corrupt example on the part of a parent, than from a desire 
to expose the bad conduct of Thomas Saville. At the same 
time, we think it may, in some measure, have a tendency to 
soften down the general indignation which prevails against 
the unfortunate culprit, as it is quite clear that he has been 
trained up in ignorance and brutality.” After leaving the 
workhouse, he became first a farm-servant, and subsequently 
a stocking-weaver; behaving at this time in a manner far 
from creditable. For a very short period he went to a Sab- 
bath-school, but not long enough to learn to read. Having 
married in 1835, he from the very first behaved cruelly 
towards his wife, and his brutal conduct was extended to the 
children. Even when near her confinement, he used to kick 
and beat his wife unmercifully. In 1837 he was imprisoned 
for three months, for stealing a coat. Last spring he entered 
the service of Mr Robert Sutton, a stocking-weaver at Rad- 
ford, where, representing himself as a single man, he paid his 
addresses to a young woman named Tate, who, however, 
suspecting the falsehood of his representation, rejected the 
proposal. It was to facilitate the success of this matrimonial 
scheme that he committed the wholesale murder for which he 
suffered. ‘ In Mr Sutton’s service he obtained the reputa- 
tion of being avery deceitful man, and of being the greatest 
liar in existence. When caught in any of his numerous 
falsehoods, he became very violent, and used bad language. 
It was a common saying in the shop, that he ought to have 
been named Savage, instead of Saville. When he first went 
to Sutton’s, he was rather short of articles of clothing, but at 
the time of his apprehension he had managed to procure 
several changes of dress. He was very fond of swaggering, 
and when in the humour, used to tell many fine tales about 
his ‘ ancestors’ and existing relations. 

“ William Saville was a man who never could govern his 
sensual appetites. He was always fond of drink, and very 
frequently got drunk, especially when he could induce others 
to pay for the liquor. He would sometimes sit drinking in a 
public-house until it was his turn to pay, and then walk away. 
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On the Sunday mornings of the first few weeks after his wife 
went into the workhouse, Saville used to pack up half a pound 
of sugar, an ounce of tea, and fourpence, in a parcel, which 
it has since been ascertained he sent to his family. This is 
supposed to have been for the purpose of keeping his wife 
quiet: the pence were for the children. On one occasion, 
Elizabeth Tate saw him pack up one of these parcels. She 
asked him who it was for. He replied that ‘ there was an old 
woman at Arnold, to whom he had promised to make that 
present every week, and he would continue it as long as she 
lived.’ The practice was soon discontinued.” So fond was 
Saville of change, that after his marriage he resided in no 
fewer than fourteen houses in Nottingham and the neighbour- 
hood, besides living for a time at Southwell, Derby, and in 
the house of correction, and leading a vagrant life for months. 
After his condemnation he behaved with great apparent firm- 
ness. It was at the execution of this wretched criminal that 
so lamentable a destruction of life and limb was caused among 
the assembled spectators. 

The following correspondence about Saville’s head has 
lately appeared in the Nottingham Review :— 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NOTTINGHAM REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having been requested by several persons 
to make public my phrenological observations upon the head 
of William Saville, which I examined immediately after his 
execution, I beg leave to append the following particulars :— 

The perceptive faculties were very good. The region de- 
voted to intellectuality was good, sufficiently so for him to 
have easily acquired the usual amount of information. That 
portion of the brain devoted to the sentiments was not much 
developed, with the exception of Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
which organs were remarkably large. Benevolence was not 
conspicuous either way. There was nothing in the posterior 
part of the head which attracted particular attention. The 
organs of Destructiveness were not in the least protuberant. 
Combativeness and Amativeness were moderate. 

Now, what are we to say to all this? As an individual, I 
feel quite confounded. Suppose a person with such an or- 
ganization to be subjected to the manipulations of any intelli- 
gent phrenologist ; what would he opine? Would not a Gall, 
or any of his disciples, assert that any man, possessing such 
characteristics, might perhaps prove an intelligent mechanic 
—at least, an average husband—a kind father—and a decent 
member of society ? How opposite such a judgment, would be 
to the real fact of the case, must strike the most superficial 
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observer. In the case of Saville it appears to be FACTS versus 
PHRENOLOGY, and PHRENOLOGY versus Facts. Which is 
right? is the question at issue. I remain, Gentlemen, yours 
respectfully, 


WILLIAM SMALL. 
NEw RADFORD, August 7. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NOTTINGHAM REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN,—A letter appears in your last paper, from 
Mr Wm. Small, giving his phrenological observations on the 
head of William Saville, from which he deduces FACTS against 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr Small has made the whole case rest upon his skill as 
a manipulator. Without impeaching that gentleman’s talents 
or acquirements, we may ask whether he is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the science? or has given to it that long and 
patient observation without which a phrenologist would feel 
himself in great difficulty in coming to a conclusion? As Mr 
Small is entirely unknown to the phrenological world, he will 
excuse us inquiring for more data. Has there been a cast 
taken? Did Mr Small make the usual measurements? And 
will he be kind enough to publish those measurements ? And 
also give us the temperament? Can he tell us the width of 
the head at the organs of Destructiveness ?: If Mr Small will 
give us these, we shall have some test by which to try the 
accuracy of his conclusions ; and they will be much more satis- 
factory than his general statements—“ that there was nothing 
that attracted particular attention” —‘ nothing conspicuous 
either way’—‘‘ the sentiments were not much developed,” 
&c., a vague way of putting down the items from which im- 
portant deductions are to be made. 

Waiting Mr Small’s reply, I remain, Gentlemen, yours 
very truly, l 


Tuos. Becas. 
LEEDS, Aug. 14. 1844. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NOFTINGHAM REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN,—In your last week’s paper I find a few ques- 
tions from your correspondent, Mr Beggs, relative to the case 
of Saville, to which I beg leave to reply. 

Firstly, There was no cast taken, because I could not ob- 
tain the sanction of the governor of the prison. Secondly, I 
made no measurements, because I had had nothing to measure 
with. It is customary with me to carry a measuring-tape in 
my pocket-book, but on the morning of the execution Í left 
home with empty pockets, not knowing by what gentry I might 
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be surrounded. I had also a full conviction that a cast would 
be taken, and, consequently, that measurements would be use- 
less. But, independent of this, it is very probable that these 
difficulties would have been surmounted, had not rumours be- 
gun to pour in of the lamentable accident which had occur- 
red, and which brought the matter to a hurried conclusion. 
The temperament of Saville was a compound of the bilious 
and melancholic. I remain, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM SMALL. 
New RADFORD, Aug. 17. 1844. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NOTTINGHAM REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to thank Mr Small for the candour 
with which he has replied to the queries submitted to him, 
relative to his observations on the head of Saville. It will be 
quite satisfactory to every person, even to those slightly ac- 
quainted with Phrenology ; and will excite surprise that the 
difficulties which prevented him from taking a manipulation, 
did not suggest the propriety of withholding his imperfect ob- 
servations from the public. No phrenologist would have ven- 
tured to give an opinion so confidently, without offering some 
data by which others might judge of the skill of the manipu- 
lator, and the accuracy of his predications. 

Phrenologists have been expected to furnish more than mere 
individual testimony; and there can be no reason why those who 
are opposed to them should be exempt from the duty of sup- 
plying such proofs as the case may admit, in the shape of casts, 
or at any rate carefully taken measurements. Mr Small’stwo 
letters are quite sufficient to satisfy us that he is not a com- 
petent judge of the matter, and, with the discerning few who 
already recognise the truth and utility of Phrenology, they 
might be safely left to supply their own comment ; but there 
are a number of persons unaccustomed to examine statements 
by their evidence, and who, probably, through an existence 
never devote one hour to the study of science, but take up 
ready-made opinions wherever they can find them,—who will 
run away with this, and jump to the conclusion that here is a 
fact against Phrenology. 

Facts similar to these have been pretty abundant, and have 
always resolved themselves into mistakes committed by those 
bringing them forward through superficial observation, or want 
of knowledge. In the case of the Edinburgh murderers, Burke 
and Hare, it was said that they by no means possessed inferior 
moral developments; but when brought to the test, it was — 

proved that there were not six criminal heads in the phreno- 
logical collection with a lower moral region. In the case of 
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John Thurtell it was first said that he had a low Destructive- 
ness. An examination of the cast soon exploded that error ; 
and then it was said that Phrenology could not be true, be- 
cause he had considerable Benevolence ; supposing, perhaps, 
that a man who commits a murder, must have no other organ 
than Destructiveness. It was found that John Thurtell, who 
had by no means one of the lowest criminal heads, had been 
known to give away his last half-guinea to an old companion, 
who was worse off than himself; but had not sufficient Be- 
nevolence to counteract a large Destructiveness, excited by 
the feeling that he had been grossly cheated by the man he 
murdered, 

In the case of Courvoisier the same things were said, and 
proved only to be the blunders of parties who knew little about 
the matter. In this case, there can be no doubt that the dis- 
crepancy is between Mr Small and the facts, and not between 
the facts and Phrenology. Iam bold enough to say this from 
the great want of precision in that gentleman’s statements; 
the want of ordinary precautions in taking the examination ; 
and the meagre, unsatisfactory nature of the details given, as 
well as the indefinite terms employed. There is no disrespect 
intended to Mr Small in this. I give him full credit for good 
intentions and sincerity ; but believe him to be mistaken. 

In the case of the poor wretch Saville, if the account of his 
life, as given in your paper, be correct, he was entirely under 
the dominion of the propensities ; and it would have served 
the cause of truth if his cast had been taken. It is to be 
hoped that, before long, the interests of science, in which are 
mixed up the interests of humanity, will prevail over the un- 
worthy prejudices which have hitherto opposed the progress of 
Phrenology ; and that provisions will be made by the autho- 
rities to take the casts of criminals, without private individuals 
having to be put to serious inconvenience and expense in pro- 
curing them. In the case of the three men last executed at 
Derby, Mr Bally of Manchester came to take the casts, and 
at his own expense added them to his invaluable collection. 
One day these contributions to science will be appreciated, 
and society will be prepared to look at the actions of mankind 
with a milder and more philanthropic temper. 

Surely the solemn warning of the last execution will not be 
forgotten. If executions must continue, and life be offered 
up to an impolitic and unchristian spirit of legal vengeance, 
let them be shut out from the multitude. Can we not see 
that the assembled crowds on such oceasions—who meet to 
exult over the awful death of a fellow being—and pour their 
horrid yells of triumph upon his shuddering spirit—disturbing 
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it when other thoughts should occupy the brief moments be- 
twixt him and eternity—can we not see that the same feeling 
animates the crowd that, under other circumstances, impelled 
the dying culprit to commit the deed for which he suffered— 
an excited Destructiveness. The power of an enlightened 
public opinion ought to be exerted to abolish our capital 
punishments. The sacredness of human life can never be 
recognised and acknowledged by the people until governments 
are taught to respect it. 

I need not trespass more upon your space. I feel assured 
that Mr Small, on reflection, will repent of the precipitancy 
with which he has given forth opinions hastily formed, upon 
such imperfect data. If he will call upon me to inspect my 
collection, consisting of nearly 150 casts, I flatter myself he 
will find evidence sufficient to satisfy himself of the truth of 
Phrenology. Iam, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

Tuomas BEGGS. 

NOTTINGHAM, August 26, 1844. 


The accompanying cut is an accurate copy of a sketch of 

, Saville’s head, taken by a 
friend of Mr Beggs, Mr Reu- 
ben Bussey, a young artist of 
Nottingham, who has paid 
some attention to Phrenology. 
So far as it indicates the form 
of the head, the cerebral de- 
velopment appears to have 
been of a kind so inferior, that, 
although Saville had been 
much better brought up, it 
would have perfectly accord- 
ed with the gross brutality 
of his character. Even an 
average brain, if treated as 
Saville’s was, would manifest 
inferior moral qualities. In 
looking at the cut, no phrenologist can fail to be struck with 
the low position of the ear (indicating a great development 
of the basilar part of the brain), the largeness of the occipital 
region, and the moderate depth of the region of the moral 
sentiments. Mr Bussey, on seeing Mr Beggs’ collection after 
taking the sketch, was struck with the general] resemblance of 
the head to that of Hare, except in the superciliary ridge, 
which is much smaller in the latter. That Saville was well fur- 
nished with Individuality and Eventuality, appears from the 
the readiness with which he invented the stories about his 
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ancestors, as well as from what the girl Tate mentioned in 
reference to his courtship of her, namely, that during their 
walks “ he told her more strange, pleasing, and curious tales 
than would fill a newspaper.” Destructiveness may be very 
large in a head without being in the least ‘* protuberant ;” 
and the sketch is far from bearing out Mr Small’s assertion 
that Combativeness was ‘‘ moderate.” 

Some of the particulars quoted on p. 386, make it probable 
that Saville’s brain was by no means a healthy one. 

Understanding that the conclusions of Mr Small have been 
greedily adopted at Nottingham by many persons ignorant of 
Phrenology, we have thought the case worthy of notice, 
although it presents no uncommon features, and is less in- 
structive than if a cast of the head had been taken. 


III. NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


I. Zeitschrift fiir Phrenologie, Nos. III. and IV. ; Heidelberg : 
Karl Groos. 1843. 

The German Phrenological Journal, Nos. III. and IV.; Sept. 
and Dec. 1843. Edited by GUSTAV VON STRUVE and 
EDWARD HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 


We have now received three additional Numbers of this 
Journal, and are glad to see the work conducted with so much 
spirit and regularity; for it has been published precisely on 
its quarter days, although, from the defective communication 
for books between Heidelberg and Edinburgh, the recent 
Numbers have not reached us in due season. 

Of No. III., a brief account was given in a previous article, 
(p. 51 of this volume.) We revert to it, however, in order 
to notice some of the papers more fully than our limits for- 
merly allowed. 

The following among other interesting cases of excitement 
of particular cerebral organs, is related by Dr Hirschfeld, under 
whose own observation it fell. “Mr J. H. Arnholz,” says 
he, “is a highly talented carriage-builder in Bremen. He 
had invented a carriage which, containing the moving power 
within itself, should be capable of being propelled without the 
aid of horses. The mode of executing the design had en- 
grossed his every thought, and so absorbed all his faculties, 
that he was frequently alarmed at his own condition, and made 
vigorous efforts to avoiding thinking on it. He felt uneasiness 
in the region of the heart; which, however, disappeared when 
he succeeded in diverting his thoughts. He suffered, during 
the same period, severe pain in the head. Dr Hirschfeld put 
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the question, whether the pain extended over the whole head ? 
when he replied, that it did not, and pointed with his fingers 
to the two sides of the head, at the temples, where the organ of 
Constructiveness is situated, as the spots in which the pain 
was almost exclusively felt, and from which it proceeded to 
the region of the reflecting organs. The excitability was so 
great, that while he made a slight drawing to illustrate the 
nature of his machine, he felt the darting pain in the temples ; 
and mentioned this fact without any question having been put 
to a on the subject.” This case occurred in the spring of 
1843. 

Mr Von Struve has given his readers an able article en- 
titled, “ Johannes Müller and Phrenology,” in which he re- 
marks, that “ when we compare the attacks which Ackermann 
and his contemporaries made against Dr Gall’s doctrine, with 
the objections which are urged against it by Johannes Miiller 
and the other opponents of our day, the attentive observer 
must remark, that physiology in general has made a wonder- 
ful approach towards Gall’s views since the beginning of the 
present century. Now, it is universally conceded, at least, 
ist, ‘ That the brain is the site (or the organ) of the higher 
faculties of the mind.’ (Müller, Physiologie, p. 852.) 2d, 
‘ That nothing can be legitimately urged, à priori, against the 
possibility of Gall’s doctrine being true? The objection is 
now confined to a denial that Gall’s organology has a sufficient 
basis in experience.” This objection proceeds uniformly from 
men who reject the testimony of all phrenologists, as interested 
partisans, and who decline themselves to institute a series of 
observations in the manner pointed out by phrenologists, sufti- 
cient to enable them to arrive at conviction for themselves. 
Mr Von Struve remarks, that Miiller’s Physiology of the men- 
tal functions may be divided into two completely separate parts. 
In the one, he appears as a direct and independent observer ; 
and what he teaches in this character is out and out a confir- 
mation of the phrenological doctrine ; in the other, he follows 

the views of other physiologists, and becomes an opponent of 
Phrenology; even then, however, forbearingly, and without 
that intermixture of bitter abuse which is so frequently found 
in their works. Mr Von Struve substantiates the first asser- 
tion by numerous quotations from Miiller’s work. 

The next article, also from the pen of Mr Von Struve, is 
“ On Primitive Christianity, Protestantism, and Roman Catho- 
licism.” After pointing out the great differences between Ju- 
daism and Christianity, he proceeds to observe, that ‘ both 
Protestantism and Catholicism must address themselves to very 
influential classes of faculties, otherwise they could not have 
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subsisted for century after century side by side. Protestant- 
ism excites more the intellectual faculties and Combativeness; 
Catholicism, more Ideality, Tune, Constructiveness, Colouring, 
and Destructiveness: the former, Self-Esteem ; the latter, 
Love of Approbation. If it were possible for Protestantism 
to satisfy the Ideality, Tune, Colouring, Form, and Destruc- 
tiveness of mankind, as fully as Catholicism does, it would 
supplant Catholicism. On the other hand, if the latter could 
excite the reflective faculties, Combativeness, and Self-Esteem, 
as strongly as Protestantism does, Protestantism would be forced 
to yield the ground.” He remarks that Protestants sooner be- 
come lukewarm in their religion than the Catholics ; one cause 
of which is, that the Protestant churches present no objects to 
interest the class of faculties which is so strongly addressed 
by the Catholic worship ; and that if the Protestants were once 
to conquer their aversion to ornaments and ceremonies, there 
would be danger of their falling back into Catholicism, as is 
at present the case in France, England, and Scotland.* ‘< Pro- 
testantism owed its rise to the activity of the intellectual fa- 
culties, Combativeness, and Self-Esteem; and it can extend 
itself only where free scope is given to the powers which called 
it into existence. These were, unfortunately, too early cir- 
cumscribed. The reflecting intellect of Protestantism was al- 
ready chained by Articles of Faith in the times of Luther and 
Melancthon. Boundaries were erected by Forms of Belief 
which were insurmountable ; for he who surmounts them se- 
parates himself, by the very act, from his fellow-believers. 
The limits which checked reflecting intellect, restrained also 
Self-Esteem : Protestantism began by overthrowing a belief 
founded on authority, and immediately set up Protestant autho- 
rity to guide belief, in place of Catholic authority. The waken- 
ing spirit of self-reliance was imprisoned in its very dawn, 
and Combativeness received a different direction. Instead of 
turning themselves against every kind of misinterpretation 
and disfiguration which Christianity had undergone since the 
death of Christ, the Reformers directed themselves against 
their fellow-Protestants who sought to introduce new forms of 
belief. Dissension arose between different sects of Protest- 
ants; and their doctrine could not gain that expansion which 
it might have attained in a free field of action. The Protest- 
ants surrendered, bit by bit, their holiest and most important 


* The prevalence of Puseyism indicates a tendency, in England, to 
relapse into Catholicism ; but, thanks to our “ Free Church,” the facul- 
ties of Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and Intellect, have too ample a scope 
for activity in Scotland, in the fair field of Protestant dissension, for 
Catholicism to have any chance of gaining the ascendency among us. 
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principle—the purification of Christianity from the admixture 
of all human corruptions—while they carried their attacks 
no farther back than to the Council of Nice. Between the 
death of Christ, however, and the date of that Council, as many 
errors had sprung up, which should have been cast off, as arose 
between that Council and the Reformation. In this manner, 
Protestantism was cut off, in its early bud, from the source of 
its life-giving power ; and it could neither grow nor extend it- 
self, but continued to drag on a miserable existence, nourished 
by the juices which it originally contained, instead of elimi- 
nating new ones for its support. Its top, here and there, 
begins to wither ; its branches are hard, and its twigs are fall- 
ing off. Many persons wonder at these appearances ; but they 
have much more reason to be surprised that the stem still 
stands so straight and firm.” This article is accompanied by 
lithographic portraits of Luther. and Melancthon, the founders 
of the Reformation ; of Gregory VII., the founder of the supre- 
macy of the Pope ; and of Alexander VI., whose scandalous cha- 
racter was one of the circumstances which led to the Reforma- 
tion. We observe, however, that the writer has omitted to give 
any phrenological description of these heads, or of the characters 
connected with them, in the article itself, to illustrate which 
they are presented ; and only in the last leaf of the Journal 
introduces a brief notice of them, from Dr Spurzheim’s work 
on Phrenology in connection with the Study of Physiognomy. 
Phrenology is a practical science, and in every work on the sub- 
ject opportunities should be embraced of instructing its readers 
in the art of observation. The correspondence of these heads 
with the natural dispositions and talents of the men, is very 
striking ; and these dispositions and talents produced great 
historical results. The opportunity was, therefore, an excel- 
lent one of giving a practical lesson on the science. 

Among the miscellaneous notices and remarks with which 
this Number concludes, is a notice, by Dr Hirschfeld, of Pro- 
fessor Marx's observations, in a recent work, on Phrenology 
in England. Dr Marx speaks disparagingly of Phrenology 
and certain phrenologists, and then proceeds to pass high enco- 
miums on Hanwell Asylum and Dr Conolly. Dr Hirschfeld 
remarks, that it is to be regretted Dr Marx did not think of 
asking Dr Conolly what 4e thought of Phrenology, and whether 
it had been of any service to him in producing the results in 
the treatment of the insane which Dr M. so much admired. 
Dr Conolly would have told him that he himself is a phreno- 
logist ; that Hanwell first acquired its high reputation under 
the management of an avowed and zealous phrenologist, Sir 
William Ellis ; that it subsequently passed into the care of a 
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non-phrenological physician, who speedily resigned his post ; 
and that, finally, Dr Conolly was appointed superintendent, 
when it resumed even more than its former excellence under 
Sir William Ellis. If, says Dr Hirschfeld, Dr Marx had 
asked Dr Forbes, or Sir James Clark, physician to the Queen, 
whom he highly commends, their opinions concerning Phreno- 
logy, perhaps they could have given him some information 
regarding its progress, and the estimation in which it is held 
in England, that might have served to guide his judgment a 
little nearer to the truth; but he seems carefully to have 
avoided all such opportunities of gaining information. 


No. IV. contains the portrait of Dr Gall which we pre- 
sented to our readers last July ; also a letter, dated Ischl, Ist 
September 1843, from Mr George Combe to the Editor, on the 
proposed German Phrenological Society, which, as formerly 
mentioned, has since been formed at Dresden. 

The first article of the Number is a translation of Gall’s 
section on the “ Physiological Evidence of the Plurality of the 
Organs of the Mind,” from his work Sur les Fonctions du 
Cerveau. The article is a masterly argument, in which Gall 
cites and refutes all the objections urged, in his day, against 
the doctrine of the plurality of mental organs ; and when we 
read these objections, and consider that scarcely any physiolo- 
gist of reputation in Europe or America now countenances 
them, we cannot avoid seeing the great advance which, since 
Gall’s time, has taken place in the public mind on this subject. 

The next article is a description of various individual cere- 
bral organs by Mr Von Struve, accompanied with figures in 
illustration of them; an able and highly useful contribution 
to the means of studying the science. 

Article third is a “ Miscellaneous Practical Essay,” by 
Caspar Schlatter, teacher in St Gall. The author remarks, 
that, ‘as there is a momomania and mono-idiotism, so there 
is also a mono-intellectuality, 2.e., an extraordinary develop- 
ment of a single talent, accompanied by great deficiency of 
all the other intellectual powers. The celebrated painter of 
cats, named Mind, in Bern,* was an idiot, in the fullest sense 
of the word, and was altogether childish in his manners ; yet 
he had such a great tendency and talent for painting from his 
youth upwards, that he represented in various pictures, large 


* As the author remarks that he has not seen this person cited as an 
example, in any phrenological work, we may mention that, many years 
ago, Mr Combe referred to him in his lectures in Edinburgh, as an example 
of partial talent, and exhibited, in illustration, one of his pictures of 
cats. 
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and small, his numerous favourites (cats), of both sexes and 
of every age, in every possible attitude and action, with the 
most striking effect, and completely true to nature in their 
forms, proportions, and colours.” “ The organs of Form and 
Colouring were very large in his head. He had, however, 
such a passionate predilection for painting cats, that he could 
very seldom be induced to represent any other object ; and 
the more earnestly he was pressed to do so, the more obsti- 
nately he adhered to his own predilection. 

“In St Gall,” continues Mr Schlatter, “ there is now 
(1843) living a young man, the son of poor parents, who were 
unable to expend much money in his education. He is not 
altogether idiotic, but very weak in understanding; and his 
forehead is very defective in its organization. Nevertheless he 
has a large organ of Tune, and aconsiderable talent for music. 
In his youth, he learned, through his own passionate desire and 
unwearied industry, aided by some benevolent friends, to play 
most difficult compositions, easily and correctly, on almost all 
musical instruments ; and he now earns his bread in this place 
as a teacher of music, although he could not have succeeded in 
any other calling. His behaviour, in every other respect, is so 
childish, silly, ungainly, shy, and unintellectual, that every 
one who is not a phrenologist must be astonished at his 
appearance. To the phrenologist his single talent is easily 
explicable. He is, however, incapable of original composi- 
tion ; for, to accomplish this, the higher intellectual powers 
also are necessary. 

“ I had a scholar, J. H., a boy of fourteen years of age, who, 
in addition to good intellectual powers and a well developed 
forehead, had an extraordinary talent for pantomime. He 
imitated the cries of every variety of animal, in the most per- 
fect and laughable manner ; and also the attitudes, gait, ges- 
ticulation, expression of countenance, voice, and manner of 
speaking, of the most different individuals who were known to 
him ; for example, those of the clergyman and schoolmaster of 
this place, whose tone and manner of preaching and teaching 
he represented so strikingly, that any one who stood at the 
back of the door listening, not knowing that he was within, 

believed that the person imitated was himself in the chamber. 
The organs of Benevolence and Imitation were very largely 
developed in his head ; and he was also of a very kind and 
amiable disposition. He subsequently learned, at the request 
of his parents, who possessed no property, the trade of a black- 
smith; but I scarcely believed that he would remain in this 
occupation. I heard no more of him, and suspect that he 
has left the country, and joined some company of comedians. 
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‘In another of my scholars, Augustus H., I observed, as 
soon as he came to me, a considerable development of Secret- 
iveness and Acquisitiveness, and on this aecount kept a strict 
eye upon him. I knew, however, of no instance of theft 
committed by him, and made no inquiry after any such, I, 
on one occasion, shewed my collection of skulls, arranged in 
a neighbouring room, to my scholars, and shortly explained 
the use of them. In the evening, after the close of my school- 
hours, when all the scholars were gone, I wished to compare 
some specimens, and found that several small skulls were 
wanting, and nowhere to be found; and immediately my sus- 
picions fell on this boy. Next day I inquired privately of two 
of his comrades, if they knew of any thefts committed by him. 
They mentioned that his parents had already been forced 
more than once to pay for articles stolen by him from 
shops. When he and the other scholars came back to me, 
I mentioned to them in a soft, friendly manner, that these 
skulls were missing ; that nobody had been in the room where 
the skulls were kept since they had been there ; that one of 
them, from liking, must have taken them ; and that, if the 
individual who took them would candidly acknowledge his 
fault, I should not punish him in the least: but I added, in 
solemn earnestness, that although the guilty one should not 
confess, yet I knew him, and now looked on him. No one, 
however, pleaded guilty. With friendly admonition I asked 
each of them individually, if he had taken the skulls? but 
every one assured me that he knew nothing concerning them. 
H. cast timid and sly looks around him, betraying inquietude, 
but without blushing. Immediately I broke out, seized him, 
tore him from his seat, gave him several heavy blows on his 
posteriors so that he cried, and thrust him out of the door, 
with these decided words, “ Begone! bring me the skulls, 
otherwise never enter this school again!” And, behold! after 
dinner, before the other scholars assembled, he came to me 
with the skulls, and, deeply ashamed, begged for pardon. I 
admonished him earnestly alone, and after the other scholars 
came together, on his conduct. I do not know whether 
he afterwards committed any other thefts.” 

It occurs to us, on reading this narrative, that Mr Schlatter 
probably might have made a better moral impression on this 
boy, if, when he saw him troubled by conscious guilt, he had 
encouraged him more assiduously to confess. The boy’s de- 
meanour shewed the existence of an internal struggle be- 
tween the moral sentiments and the propensities ; and it is 
often difficult for young delinquents to muster courage to act 
on their higher impulses, when they are conscious of having 
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done wrong. A little kindly encouragement will often enable 
them to do so; and only after all the higher motives have 
been tried in vain, does it become expedient to move them to 
virtuous conduct, through the medium of their selfish faculties, 
by blows. 

Mr Schlatter mentions the case of another scholar, who, by 
falling into the ditch of the town, fractured his skull, and lost 
a portion of brain on the left side, as big as a pigeon’s egg: 
nevertheless, there was not the least trace of diminution in 
the power of manifesting the faculties whose organs lay in 
the injured region, viz. Constructiveness, Tune, Number, 
and Time. The corresponding organs on the right side re- 
mained uninjured, and seemed to manifest the faculties suc- 
cessfully. 

Our limits prevent us from noticing several other interest- 
ing cases reported by Mr Schlatter, as well as from entering 
on the second and third parts of his essay. Part second is on 
the differences between the right and left side of the body in 
man and animals; and part third, on the possibility of a 
physiognomy possessing the character of a branch of natural 
science. We agree entirely with him, not only that Gall’s 
discovery of the functions of the brain has rendered this 
possible, but that Gall himself advanced a considerable way 
in executing the idea. We observe that the German editor 
mentions, in a note, that “the modest author (Mr Schlatter) 
here expresses a wish which he himself has accomplished. 
The editor is in possession of a manuscript work by him, illus- 
trated by many hundred drawings and copperplates, on 
Physiognomy founded on Phrenology, the result of the expe- 
rience of a lifetime.” The editor requests that any printers 
or publishers who may be willing to disburse the expense of 
printing and publishing it, will apply to him. If such a work 
were well executed, and embraced the application of physi- 
ognomy to the fine arts, it could scarcely fail of success. 

The next article in the Journal is an “ Examination of the 
Development of the Brain of Mr F. W. Hacklinder, by Dr 
Castle of New York,” in which Dr Castle’s usual analytic power 

and profound discrimination are shewn. After this follows a 
short article by the editor, calling on Dr Gall’s correspond- 
ents to preserve, and, if they are inclined, to send him for 
publication, the letters of that eminent man; and he gives a 

fac-stmile of the letter dated 26th February 1807, written by 
Dr Gall to the Finance Minister of Saxony, Mr Blöde, of 
which a translation has already appeared in our pages, (vol. 
xvi., p- 394). 

The “ Short Notices of Books,” by Dr Scheve, are at once 
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pleasing and interesting. He cites the objections urged in 
1805 by Ackermann against Gall, (many of which are nearly 
identical with those brought forward by Dr Gordon in No. 
xlix. of the Edinburgh Review); and shews how extensively 
Gall has already triumphed even in Germany. Ackermann 
denied, and, as was then believed, completely refuted, Gall’s 
anatomy of the brain; yet that very anatomy is now taught 
in almost every medical school in Germany, and forms the 
groundwork of the best recent publications on the subject in 
that country! Dr Scheve next notices Dr Frederick Arnold's 
treatise on Human Physiology, quotes from his pages ac- 
knowledgements of the truth of the great and leading prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and replies to the objections which he 
urges against particular doctrines. Dr Arnold, like many 
other able men, appears to recognise the truth of Phrenology 
just so far as he knows it accurately; and, where his know- 
ledge fails, he substitutes fancies of his own, and refutes them, 
believing them to be Phrenology. 

Dr Scheve next notices a work entitled Psychologie, oder 
die Wissenschaft vom subjectiven Geist, von K. Rosenkranz, 
ordentlichem Professor an der Universität zu Königsberg. 1843. 
“ Rosenkranz,” says he, ‘knows very little: of Phrenology ; 
but he is just so much the more disparaging towards it, and 
confident in himself, although his own views are, in a corre- 
sponding degree, weak, offensive, and untenable.”’ 

The Number concludes by an interesting selection of mis- 
cellaneous notices. A copious index is appended, completing 
Vol. I. of the German Phrenological Journal, extending to 
484 octavo pages. Long may the editors persevere in their 
high and useful vocation ! 

Our limits do not permit us to notice at present the 5th and 
6th Numbers, which we have also received. 


II. The Fallacies of our own Time. By OLIVER ByRNE, late 
Professor of Mathematics, &c., and Professor Joun BYRNE, 
Norfolk, Virginia, United States, &e. First Part: FALLACY 
OF PHRENOLOGY. London: Sherwood & Co. 8vo, pp. 79. 


Such is the title under which the most impudent and “ fal- 
lacious” pamphlet of “ our own time” is ushered into the 
world. The “ advertisement” prefixed to it informs us, that 
“ This work, the, object of which is to discuss the principal 
fallacies commingled with our sciences, laws, religion, educa- 
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tion, and conventional usages, will be published in twelve 
parts; each part will be complete in itself.” The Fallacy of 
Phrenology forms part first, and the subject of the second part 
will be “ The Fallacies of restricted Trade and Monopoly.” 

Though * London” is on its title-page, the pamphlet is evi- 

dently from an American press. 

Judging from the profound ignorance of the simplest prin- 
ciples of physiology and mental philosophy, as well as of 
phrenology, which pervades this work—from the disregard of 
truth, consistency, and reason, which are displayed in it—and 
from the tone of self-conceit and arrogance which runs through 
every page—we cannot conceive a greater mischief happening 
to Free Trade, than that Messrs Byrne should become its ad- 
vocates. Punch lately remarked that the calamities of un- 
happy Ireland were about to be consummated by the author of 
The Great Metropolis writing a book about it! In the lowest 
depths there is a lower still. ‘Let the Messrs Byrne write a book 
in defence of Ireland, and her cause will be ruined for ever. 

As a specimen of their facts we select the following :— 
“ The theory of Phiz. has long since ceased to be advocated ; 
but the protuberances on the cranium seem to be on the 
meridian in America; though, in Europe, Phrenology has 
descended far below the horizon, and can be seen by reflection 
only” ! (P. 5.) The French, German, and British works on 
Phrenology, noticed in our last and present numbers, will serve 
as an answer to this assertion. 

As an example of their ignorance of physiology and their 
powersof reasoning, we take at random the following remarks:— 

‘“‘ Now, the very idea of making the mind of man depend* 
merely on the increase or diminution of any part of his body, 
is, indeed, self-contradictory ; it brings man below the brute ; 
for it approaches to the vegetative. Again, to conceive such a 
tender and delicate substance as the brain forcing out such a 

hard and durable material as the skull at a mature age, in 
particular places, is almost argument enough to upset this 
anagram of a science in its first commencement.” Nothing can 
exceed the illogical inconsequence of these propositions ; 
while the authors, at the same time, appear not to know that 
it is a recognised law of physiology, that the soft parts give 
form to the hard; or that the “ particular places” of the skull 
receive their form from the brain, not, in the general case, as 
here stated, “at a mature age,” but in youth, when the brain 
and skull are both increasing. But even in mature age the 


* Here they omit, what phrenologists constantly include, the words, 
‘for the power of manifesting itself in this life.” 
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soft parts give form to the hard. Did they never see a hydro- 
cephalic head, in which the ‘tender and delicate brain,” when 
distended by water, had enlarged the “ hard and durable mate- 
rial of the skull?’ Did they never hear of the ribs falling in, 
when the lungs decayed, and were no longer able to support 
them, although the lungs are as tender and delicate as the 
brain ? 

There is no proof, say these critics, that “the brain is the 
organ of the mind; it is not self-evident; it only amounts 
to a conjecture, and one of the lowest degree ; because it rests 
on the argument that the premises assumed cannot be dis- 
proved!” This needs no comment. 

Again they say, “ It is a fundamental doctrine in Phrenology, 
that ‘ every faculty is originally good ;’ and that ‘ the legitimate 
exercise of every faculty is virtuous.’ If this be one of the 
axioms of Phrenology, instead of being self-evident, it is 
not true, nor has it even plausibility to support it!” (P. 41.) 
What, then, becomes of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator? 

On page 57 they inform us that “ There is a curious fact, 
not irrelevant to the present subject, as it illustrates the nature 
of the brain; at least, as far as regards the lower animals. 
Naturalists have discovered that large flies sometimes enter 
the brain of the elk (or generate there), and eat the brain al- 
most away before the animal dies.” They do not mention how 
this “illustrates the nature of the brain ;” but we may infer, 
that, as they deny it to be “ the organ of the mind,” and do not 
assign to it any other function, they mean us to understand that 
it is a fungus created for the purpose of feeding flies—<at 
least, as far as regards the lower animals.” We suspect, more- 
over, that Thomas Moore is the “ naturalist” on whose authority 
they rely for the fact itself; at least he is the only one quoted 
by them. He says :— 


“In the woods of the North, there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the elk, till his very last sigh ! 
Oh, Genius, thy patrons, more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die.” 


As Messrs Byrne are discussing the talents of men and 
animals, we recommend to their notice, as an important con- 
tribution to their next edition, another fact, resting on an 
authority in natural science, which they seem to have deeply 
studied, although we do not observe that they have anywhere 
honestly quoted it. 

“ The trout and salmon 
They played backgammon, 


All in the river’s tide so fair.” 
Groves of Blarney, 
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Now, if the “ trout and salmon,” with their notoriously small 
brains and sloping foreheads, be capable, as mentioned in that 
very accurate record of natural phenomena, The Groves of 
Blarney, of playing at the complicated game of backgammon, 
why should the phrenologists try to “ gammon” the world, 
with their nonsensical doctrine, that size in the organs, cæteris 
paribus, is a measure of power in the manifestation of the 
mental faculties? This feat of the “ trout and salmon” 
refutes it completely—‘“ at least, as far as regards the lower 
animals.” 

With one piece of friendly advice, we leave Messrs Byrne 
in full possession of the field. Let them, in future, write with 
less disrespect to the public than is implied in their candid 
enough announcement, that the present pamphlet was ‘“ com- 
posed from facts that chanced to linger in the recollection, as a 
kind of evening recreation, succeeding days employed in ‘ play- 
ing [plying ?] the irksome task of public instruction.’” No 
reader of sense will submit to be insulted by the substitution 
of “ facts” which chance to linger in the recollection of men 
jaded by irksome professional employment, for extensive and 
accurate knowledge, gained by patient study, and communi- 
cated by a writer who brings to his task a fresh and vigorous 
understanding. 


Ill. The Medical Journals. 


The Medico-Chirurgical Review.—In No. LX XIX. (Jan. 
1844), p. 83, the following instances of change of character, in 
consequence of injuries of the head, are given :—‘‘ The remarks 
of Pinel and others have shewn that a sanguinary instinct may 
be accidentally developed in the most: virtuous man, and may 
carry him often irresistibly, without any reasonable motives, 
to the most terrible excesses. Other instincts may be simi- 
larly developed. It has been stated of the notorious duellist, 
‘fighting Fitzgerald,’ that, previous to a wound in the head, 
he was a mild and amiable man. Be that as it may, injuries 
of the head produce curious modifications of character, just as 
concussions of the body from gunpowder have been observed 
ın some instances te have brought on obesity and a general 
stoutness. We were acquainted with two officers who attri- 
buted their extraordinary size after the event to the circum- 
stance of being blown up, the one in Madras Roads, and the 
other in storming a fort. One person, who received a severe 
concussion of the brain by a fall from his horse, became soon 
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after capricious and cold to old friends, with whom he had 
been formerly most cordial. Another gentleman, who, up to 
his 40th year, had been noted for steadiness, respectability, 
and sobriety in his profession (the law), was severely wounded 
and concussed by a fall from his horse—and became an incur- 
able drunkard. The recollection of such things ought to make 
us charitable towards our neighbours’ failings. We know not 
what may be at the root of them !”"—In No. LXXX., p. 328, 
there is quoted from Mr Curling’s recent work on the Diseases 
of the Testis, a case where injury of the back of a soldier’s head 
was followed by loss of sexual desire, and wasting of the repro- 
ductive organs. Mr Curling quotes similar cases from Larrey, 
Hennen, and Lallemand, and thinks “ they go far to prove the 
essential dependence of the functions of the testes upon the 
cerebral organ.’’* 


To the last three Numbers of the British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Review we can do little more than refer. In No. XXXIII. 
(Jan. 1844) the reader will find some instructive remarks on 
the brain and mental functions in old age, p. 103 ; on derange- 
ment of the functions of the brain, &c., without any apparent 
disease of structure, p. 126-7 ; quantity and pressure of blood in 
the brain, p. 127 ; judicious and successful improvements lately 
made in the treatment of the patients in Haslar Naval Lunatic 
Asylum, p. 285. In No. XXXIV., on the importance of the 
study of the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system (on 
which subject the writer says,—‘‘ Mental philosophy or meta- 
physics must henceforth be cultivated as a portion of the phy- 
slology of the nervous system,” p. 380); the sense of the 
amount of contraction of the muscles, p. 413 ; spectral illusions 


* See a notice of Dr Budge’s Experiments on the Cerebellum, in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, April 1844, p. 402; also an article 
on the Structure of the Cerebellum, by C. Handfield Jones, in the Medi- 
cal Gazette, 29th March 1844, p. 866; and a notice of a work entitled 
“ The Principal Offices of the Brain and other Centres, by Joseph Swan,” 
in the same publication, 12th April, p. 52. “ The cerebellum,” says the 
writer of the notice referred to, “‘ Mr Swan does not agree in considering, 
with the French anatomists, as the part which regulates or co-ordinates 
motion. Itis much rather an appendage of the brain, he says, than of the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord, the acknowledged seats of the motory 
power. It does not correspond with the number and size of the sensitive 
and motive nerves; it is not required for the intellect, the special senses, 

-common sensation, or volition; nor is it concerned in digestion or assimi- 
lation ; and is not proportioned to the heart, lungs, chest, or any organ, 
nor yet to the reproductive faculty generally, although it must be con- 
fessed that this faculty is very active in the porpoise, where the cerebel- 
lum is very large (p. 11). We rather think that Gall was right in his 
estimate of the function of this part after all.” 
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(* Neither increased nor diminished sensibility of the optic 
nerve,” says the reviewer, “ can be considered as in any way 
connected with spectral illusions; their site is undoubtedly 
cerebral,” p. 415); hypochondria (which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, manifestly ‘‘ depends on a local neurosis of the cere- 
brúm,” and the morbid anxiety characterising which, is, “in 
fact, but a modification of that morbid state usually termed 
mental depression,” p. 419); psychical spasms, “ the ‘ imitated 
movements’ of English writers, and on which,” says the re- 
viewer, “as well as on the vertiginous affections, animal mag- 
netism may be expected to throw some light. The subject,” 
he adds, “ is one of the most important in cerebral physiology, 
and has a decided bearing on education, morals, and social 
economy. Epidemic fanaticism, tarantism, the leaping ague 
of Scotland, and other well-known examples of this kind of 
disease are mentioned [by Professor Romberg, whose Manual 
of Nervous Diseases is the book reviewed]. This imitative 
propensity appears sometimes as a chronic affection. We have 
been consulted concerning a girl of five years, who, when spoken 
to, gave no answer, but repeated what was said to her like an 
echo. Professor Romberg, who terms this form ‘ echo,’ states 
that he has observed it in many individuals, and in variously 
diseased states of the brain? P. 422. The following scraps 
are selected from No. XX XV :—“ We recollect hearing of a 
physician of celebrity, who would not continue to attend any 
patient who had any weight upon his mind; probably from 
feeling that his visits were useless.” P.59.—“ A prize having 
been offered by the Royal Society of Copenhagen, for the best 
essay upon ‘the advantages and results which have accrued to 
physiological science from the recent microscopical investiga- 
tion of the nervous system,’ Dr Hannover became a candidate 
for the honour,” and a work reviewed at p. 140 is the result 
of his labours. He states that the brain and spinal cord con- 
sists of two principal elements—cells and fibres ; the cells be- 
ing vesicles, consisting of a membrane enveloping fluid contents, 
with one or more nuclei, and the enveloping membrane a very 
fine-grained substance. ‘‘ The cells of the brain are to be 
found wherever the cerebral substance is not entirely white ; 
but in the purely white substance there is not a single cell.” 
s Dr Hannover confirms, by the microscope, the observations 
of Remak and Baillarger, that the superficial grey matter of 
the brain is composed of several layers. . . . In the brain 
of large mammals, and of the human species, the grey sub- 
stance is seen to consist of six layers, which Dr Hannover has 
figured. The fibres run horizontally on the convolutions in the 
external or first layer, which is exceedingly thin.” The same 
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article contains (p. 145-6) some striking observations on the 
newly-evolved and pregnant fact. that there is a gradation 
in the development of the nervous system of animals, from 
the lowest radiata to the mammalia, and from the lowest mam- 
mal to man. ‘The striking analogies between portions of 
the osseous, vascular, muscular, and nervous systems in each 
and every class, have been pointed to as proving a unity of plan 
throughout the whole. Now, if this leading doctrine of tran- 
scendental physiology be true (and we think it is), the nervous 
system of animals must be studied as one whole, and the struc- 
ture and function of distinct classes and tribes be elucidated 
by the knowledge derived from this study.” Some bold sug- 
gestions are thrown out by the reviewer ; and he adds :—*“ The 
pathology of insanity, and other results of disturbed cerebral 
action, of animal magnetism, and of other changes not rigidly 
to be termed morbid, may possibly be both elucidated and ex- 
plained to an unhoped-for extent, by classing their phenomena 
with the reflex phenomena of the spinal cord. Nor would the 
good results end there ; for, as the brain is the organ of mind, 
mental philosophy would necessarily participate in the general 
progress. The instinctive actions of the lowest animals are 
reflex in character; are those of mammals less so? If not, 
then this is the route by which we should seek knowledge re- 
specting the physiology of the passions.’ —This Number con- 
tains a translation of Dr Marx’s “ Report on the Influence of 
Civilization in lessening the number and severity of Diseases.” 


The Lancet of 29th June 1844 contains a reply, by Dr A. L. 
Wigan, to the writers who criticised, in that journal, his theory 
of the “ Duality of the Mind.” In a postscript, he says :— 
“ When I had nearly finished my task, there was pointed out 
to me a paper by Mr Hewett Watson, in the 9th volume of the 
Phrenological Journal, entitled, ‘What is the Use of the 
Double Brain?’ The idea put forth, suggestively, by that 
writer is absolutely the same as that which forms the ground- 
work of my own speculations, though, as will be seen, it forms 
but a very small part of what I hope and expect to prove to 
the satisfaction of every reader, phrenologist or not. I do not 
think it would be possible to offer a more conclusive proof how 
entirely the theory was unknown and unsuspected, than the 
fact that such a suggestion should have passed unnoticed 
when promulgated by a man like Mr Hewett Watson, in a 
work so extensively known as the Phrenological Journal. 
Should that able and accomplished writer again take up the 
subject, I feel quite satisfied that he will feel himself justified 
in stating his opinions dogmatically.” Dr Wigan’s promised 
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volume has not yet appeared—On the following page of 
the same Number will be found a notice of the religious 
mania which reigned epidemically in Sweden during the years 
1841-42; and a case of loss of speech, the result of a serious 
lesion of the anterior lobe of the brain, by Dr Turchetti—In 
the Lancet of 3d August, Dr Forbes, editor of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, publishes Notes of two mesmeric experi- 
ments in London with the “ clairvoyant Alexis,” of whom our 
readers must have seen accounts in the newspapers. From 
the first exhibition he drew the following conclusions :—“ 1. 
That the whole affair bore the complexion of trickery, or, at 
all events, that it wanted entirely the precision requisite in 
scientifie inquiries. 2. That the total amount of positive 
failures and positive blunders greatly exceeded that of per- 
formances having even a colour or slight degree of success. 
3. That the failures occurred in cases where the circumstances 
were such as to exclude collusion and the exercise of ordinary 
vision. 4. That all the instances of success occurred where cir- 
cumstances allowed of collusion or ordinary vision. 5. That in 
all the cases of success such collusion or vision was either proved 
or rendered extremely probable. 6. That there was not one 
single unequivocal example of what is called clairvoyance. 
7. That, consequently, this exhibition not only affords not one 
tittle of evidence in favour of the existence of this faculty in 
the man Alexis, but presents extremely strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the pretended power in him is feigned, and that 
he is, consequently, an impostor.” At the second exhibition, as 
at thefirst, “ Alexis failed to shew unequivocally the power which 
has been called clairvoyance.” ‘I think it right to state,” adds 
Dr F. “ that, even now, I onlyavow myself a sceptical doubter— 
not an utter disbeliever—as to Mesmerism. I am still open 
to conviction, when such evidence of its truth is afforded me as 
is deemed necessary in any other scientific inquiries. The 
things I have myself seen most assuredly increase very mate- 
rially the doubts I before entertained; still I donot regard them 
as sufficient to prove the utter falseness of Mesmerism; they 
prove nothing more than their utter insufficiency to prove its 
truth, Even the positive proof of trickery and collusion on 
the part of its professors, however, would afford no sound 
reason for declaring it to be false. Like medicine, or an 

other branch of natural science, it may be true, although it be 
professed and practised by charlatans, cheats, and rogues. 
Give me the same kind of proofs of clairvoyance that I have 
of other scientific truths, and I will believe it.” Dr Forbes 
has detailed the experiments very minutely, rightly believing 
that “it is only in this manner that a just judgment can be 
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formed by any reader of the pesitive value of such experiments. 
Almost all the published records of mesmeric wonders, and 
all those I ever heard narrated, are utterly valueless, from 
being defective in exact and minute details.’ Among other 
arrangements for seein and circumstantially recording 
the second exhibition, was the taking of notes, in short-hand, 
by one of the gentlemen present. It ought to be added, that 
M. Marcillet, who brought over “ Alexis” from France, has 
replied, in a bitter spirit, to Dr Forbes, in the Medical Times 
of 27th July; which Number contains also a Report, by Dr 
W. B. Costello, of “ Recent Experiments with Alexis,” and an 
editorial article on the “ Probabilities and Improbabilities of 
Mesmerism.” In the same journal, of 6th July and 3let 
August, there are reports of other experiments with Alexis, 
one by Mr T. Piers Healy, and the other by “a gentleman of 
very high respectability.” See also the July Number of the 
Zoist. The Medical Gazette laughs at the mesmerie exhibi- 
tors ; and, in fine, both M. Marcillet and Alexis have returned 
to the Continent. 

The Medical Times, of 6th July, contains a valuable paper, 
by “ An Enquirer,” on the analogies between the natural som- 
nambulent, and the mesmeric states. 


In the Medical Gazette of 9th, 23d, and 30th August, and 
6th September, 1844, is published a translation, by Dr J. C. 
H. Freund, of a German work, entitled, ‘On the present state 
of Cranioscopy, upon a Scientific Foundation ; a Lecture deli- 
vered at Leipzig, on the 3d of February 1844, by Dr C.G. 
Carus, Medical Privy Councillor, and Physician in Ordinary 
to his Majesty the King of Saxony, &c. &c.’’ For present- 
ing this Lecture to the English public, Dr Willis the editor, 
and Dr Freund the translator, deserve the thanks of the 
curious in metaphysical speculations. The translation of Dr 
Carus’s writings on cranioscopy into English is extremely dif- 
ficult, owing to the transcendental quality of both the thoughts 
and the style in the original: and we congratulate Dr Freund 
on the success with which he has performed his undertaking. 
In a former volume (xv. 154) we expressed our opinion of Dr 
Carus and his “ New Cranioscopy ;” and we find no reason now 
for altering our judgment. A more thoroughly unscientific 
production we have rarely perused. The opinions of Dr Carus 
are based on assumptions which are contradicted by demon- 
strable facts; his deductions are illogical, and his conclusions 
unsound. Metaphysically and physiologically, his work is 
equally destitute of solidity ; and if it attract admirers, either 
here or in Germany, they must belong to the elass of minds 
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which praised Dr Stone, and delighted in the refutation of 
Phrenology by Dr Gordon in the Edinburgh Reviev—namely, 
persons who have committed their own reputations by opinions 
hostile to Dr Gall’s Phrenology, and who, to save themselves 
from the disgrace of being in the wrong, would praise any 
opponent of that great discoverer, however dishonest and 
weak. In so far as the phenomena which Dr Carus describes 
are correctly observed, they are more logically and scientifi- 
cally explained on the principles of Dr Gall, and seem in many 
instances to be merely a repetition of facts long familiar to 
phrenologists. The present translation embodies a brief but 
fair summary of Dr Carus’s German works on the same sub- 
ject; and we recommend to every one who desires to know 
what his views are, to peruse it. In this country no refuta- 
tion of his doctrines is needed. We leave to them the field 
uncontested, and wish their promulgator joy of every convert 
he can make. The reputation of Dr Gall is not destined to 
vanish before the genius or acquirements of Carus. 


IV. Our Library Table. 


Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, to the 
Lord Chancellor. London, 1844. 8vo, pp. 291.—This in- 
structive and well-drawn Report sets forth, in a clear and com- 
prehensive manner, the present state of the lunatic asylums of 
England and Wales, both public and private. The following 
are the heads under which the matters reported on are ar- 
ranged :—The different classes of lunatic asylums, their con- 
struction, condition, management, and visitation — County 
asylums—Naval and military hospitals—Public hospitals, sup- 
gles wholly or partly by voluntary contributions—Licensed 

ouses—Abuses and defects—Condition of paupers on admis- 
sion—Forms of disease—Medical treatment—Diet—Classifi- 
cation of lunatics—Occupation, amusements, and exercise— 
Restraint—Religious services—On the admission and libera- 
tion of patients—Statistics of insanity—Criminal lunatics— 
Wales—Suggestions for the amendment of the law. It ap- 
pears that, on the whole, the public asylums are well conduct- 
ed ; but in some of them the defective nature of the accom- 
modation renders proper treatment of the patients impossible 
—many are over-crowded—and in the Haverfordwest Asylum, 
the commissioners found the patients in a most wretched and 
forlorn state. In some of the private asylums (such as that at 
Plympton in Devonshire) matters are, if possible, in a still 
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more deplorable condition. In Wales, the treatment of the 
insane is disgraceful to a civilized country. On the subject of 
the total abolition of mechanical restraint, the Report commu- 
nicates much valuable information, and the arguments on both 
sides of that much-debated question are fairly stated. The 
commissioners give no decided opinion of their own ; but they 
obviously lean to the belief that mechanical coercion may 
be usefully employed in extreme cases, but ought to be a rare 
exception to the general rule. This Report, it will be remem- 
bered, was brought under the notice of the House of Commons 
in July last, by Lord Ashley, the chairman of the commis- 
sioners ; but his motion, which was for an address to her Ma- 
jesty to take the Report into consideration, was withdrawn, in 
consequence of an assurance on the part of the Government 
that they would immediately give their attention to the sub- 
ject, with a view to devise a remedy for the evils which have 
been exposed. 


Essays on Partial Derangement of the Mind in supposed 
connexion with Religion. By the late JOHN CHEY Ne, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., Physician-General to His Majesty's 
Forces in Ireland. Dublin, 1843. Post 8vo, pp. 272.—A work 
on such a subject, from the pen of a man at once so devout and 
so eminently skilled in medical science as Dr Cheyne, cannot 
fail to be perused with interest by the intelligent part of the 
public. It is calculated to dispel many hurtful delusions from 
the minds of devotees, by shewing them how much their feel- 
ings depend upon the state of the bodily organs, instead of being 
continually modified by supernatural influences. We had hoped 
to be able to review this valuable though hastily written work, 
before the present time ; but even now we must be content with 
giving this brief notice of it, trusting that our space will admit 
some extracts from it in a future Number. The positions main- 
tained by Dr Cheyne are thus summed up in his preface :— 
“ I. That mental derangements are invariably connected with 
bodily disorder. II. That such derangements of the under- 
standing as are attended with insane speculations on the subject 
of religion, are generally, in the first instance, perversions of 
only one power of the mind. III. That clergymen, to whom 
these essays are particularly addressed, have little to hope for 
in placing divine truth before a melancholic or hypochondriacal 
patient, until the bodily disease with which the mental delu- 
sion is connected is cured or relieved. 1V. That many of the 
doubts and fears of truly religious persons of sane mind depend 
either upon ignorance of the constitution and Operations of 
the mind, or upon disease of the body.” Dr Cheyne says he 
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has never seen a case of disordered mind, even when attended 
with the most subtle malignity, which could not be more 
easily explained upon natural principles, than on the assump- 
tion of demonism. A modest and instructive autobiogra- 
phical sketch is prefixed to the volume. 


Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by ROBERT 
CHAMBERS. 2 thick vols., royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1844.—This 
laboriously compiled work supplies, at a marvellously small 
cost, a varied and extensive selection of specimens of the best 
English writers, together with biographical sketches and criti- 
cal remarks. We are glad to observe that a preference is 
boldly given to Phrenology over preceding systems of mental 
philosophy. “ The Scottish metaphysical school,” says Mr 
Chambers, “ of which Stewart, Brown, and Alison may be said 
to have been the last masters, will ever hold a high place in 
public estimation for the qualities which have been attributed 
to it; but it must be owned to have failed in producing any 
permanent impression on mankind ; nor have we been brought 
by all its labours nearer to a just knowledge of mind, as the 
subject of a science. The cause of this assuredly is, that none 
of these writers have investigated mind as a portion of nature, 
or in connection with organisation. Since the Scottish schools 
began to pass out of immediate notice, this more philosophical 
mode of inguiry has been pursued by Dr Gall and his follow- 
ers, with results which, though they have excited much pre- 
judice, are, nevertheless, received by a considerable portion of 
the public. The leading doctrines of Gall are, that the brain 
is the organ of the mind ; that various portions of the ence- 
phalon are the organs of various faculties of the mind, and that 
volume or size of the whole brain, and its various parts, is, 
other circumstances being equal, the measure of the powers of 
the mind and its various faculties in individuals. This sys- 
tem is founded upon observation ; that is to say, it was found 
that large brains, unless when of inferior quality, or in an ab- 
normal condition, were accompanied by superior intellect and — 
force of character; also, that in a vast number of instances 
which were accurately noticed, a large development of a spe- 
cial part of the brain was accompanied by an unusual demon- 
stration of a certain mental character, and never by the oppo- 
site. From these demonstrations the fundamental character 
of the various faculties was at length eliminated. Thus it 
happens that Phrenology, as this system has been called, while 
looked on by many as a dream, is the only hypothesis of mind 
in which scientific processes of investigation have been fol- 
lowed, or for which a basis can be shewn in nature.” A long 
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extract from Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, illustrative of 
the distinction between power and activity of mind, is given. 


Société Phrénologique de Paris: Séance Annuelle de 1841-2. 
Paris, Bailliére. 8vo, pp. 100. 

Essai sur la Composition Musicale. Biographie et Analyse 
Phrénologique de Cherubini. Par CH. Puacr. Paris, 1842. 
8vo, pp. 38. 

These, and several other publications enumerated in our list 
of books received, we are unable to notice at present. 

New and cheap editions of Spurzheim’s Outlines of Phreno- 
logy and Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man, and of Warne’s 
Harmony between the Scriptures and Phrenology, have just is- 
sued from the Glasgow press. An eighth edition of Mr Combe’s 
Outlines of Phrenoloyy is newly published in Edinburgh. 


IV. INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


' Majorca.—The first symptom that has come to our knowledge, of any 
attention being paid to Phrenology in Spain, is the establishment, last 
spring, of a Phrenological Society at Palma, in Majorca. The Edinburgh 
Society has lately received a pamphlet, containing the rules, and a dis- 
course delivered by the President, Don Jose O-Ryan, at a meeting held 
on 28th March. ‘The following is a translation of an official letter which 
accompanied the pamphlet :— 

“ THs PHRENOLOGICAL Society oF Masorca.—Considering the 
intelligence that characterises the age in which we live, it would be highly 
anomalous if, while all other sciences are advancing so rapidly to per- 
fection, the science of Phrenology should remain in a stationary position; 
more especially when we consider that its doctrines—based, as they are, 
upon fixed, positive, and indestructible facts—possess so direct a ten- 
dency to the amelioration, well-being, and prosperity of mankind. 

“ Convinced of this position, enlightened authorities in many parts of 
the world have given a strong impulse to the advancement of this science 
the rapid progress of which we now have the happiness of seeing estab- 
lished in Spain; and this we principally owe to the talents, zeal, and 
assiduous application of a Spanish subject, the Senor Don Mariano Cubi 
y Soler. To this gentleman our society owes its institution—an event 
which took place on the 24th of March ult.; and its rules I herewith en- 
close. 

“ It now remains with us to make every effort that may contribute to 
the advancement and propagation of Phrenology; to labour unceasingly 
in order to elevate it to that status which is due to its great utility and 
its social tendencies. 

“ Our society, animated by the desire of solid instruction, is perfectly 
assured that it will meet with the fullest sympathy of the members of 
yours; and we trust that both will unite in an interchange of scientific 
communications ; thus making both sides fully aware of whatever pro- 
gress and discoveries may be made in this science, and also such reforms 
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and improvements as may be established in the method of teaching it. 
May God preserve you many years. 
“ J. M. O-Ryan, President. 
“ JAIME RULLAN, Corresponding Secretary. 


“ PALMA DE MALLORCA, May 1. 1844.” 


It appears from the President’s address, that the objects of the society 
are the study of Phrenology, and the delivery of lectures on that sub- 
ject, as well as on anatomy, agriculture, botany, and natural history. 
These lectures are to be delivered gratis by members. 


Norway.—During a meeting of the Scandinavian naturalists at Chris- 
tiania, which took place about three months ago, Professor Retzius of 
Stockholm read a paper on the form of the head and skull among dif- 
ferent nations. Whether it was phrenological in its character, we have 
not learned. Last year, Dr Kombst of Edinburgh delivered before a 
club at Christiania a private and gratuitous lecture on Phrenology. On 
that occasion the subject appeared to excite great interest among the 
audience, which was composed of Germans and Norwegians. 

We translate the following remarks from La Revue Independante, 25th 
December 1843, p. 508-9; article, ‘‘ Un Hivernage Scientifique en La- 
ponie,” by Ch. Martius :—“ Inanimate nature has been the principal, but 
not the sole, object of study of the Northern Commission. Finmark is 
the common rendezvous of three distinct races; the Norwegians, the 
Finlanders, and the Laplanders. These races differ in intelligence, lan- 
guage, physiognomy, shape, manners, and costume. In former times, 
attention to these distinctive characters would have been enough; but 
since all the sciences tend more and more towards exactness, picturesque 
descriptions are no longer sufficient. The head being the seat of tho 
senses and of intelligence, its form is of great importance as a character 
of the races of man, and travellers usually bring home some skulls of the 
tribes they have visited. Not to mention the physical difficulties and 
moral inconveniences which impede the making of such collections, this 
mode of going to work was altogether out of the question in Finmark. 
No one could have recognised in a cemetery the heads of the three races 
that are found promiscuously there. Besides, the utility of these collec- 
tions of skulls is less real than is generally supposed. Two or three 
skulls are carried off and regarded as the type of the nation, while those 
skulls may, in fact, be completely exceptional. Now, what would be said 
of a traveller who should present the vast skull of Cuvier, or the small 
heads of certain idiots, as the type of the French nation ? 

‘< The type of a nation is a head which presents the average form and 
dimensions, equally removed from the extremes of great and small size ; 
but how is this average skull to be recognised? Nothing will indicate 
it to you; for the very thing you are ignorant of is precisely those aver- 
age dimensions which you wish to know. If the diameters of the head 
could be measured in living men, all difficulty would at once be re- 
moved. The cephalometer of Dr Anthelme enables us to accomplish 
this. It is an instrument composed of two copper circles, one fixed, | 
which surrounds the head; the other, capable of moving from before 
backwards. This instrument, which is founded on the principle of the 
polar co-ordinates of geometricians, gives the distance of the centre of 
the skull at every point of the circumference. This centre is at the mid- 
dle of the straight line drawn between the two openings of the ear. 
After having measured the skull of an individual with this cephalometer, 
you can exaetly reproduce its form and size with plaster or clay. But 
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so much trouble need not be taken: it is enough to measure the distance 
of twenty points of the circumference of the skull from its centre, upon 
a curve extending from the root of the nose to the middle of the nape of 
the neck. You will thus have a section of the skull, dividing the head 
into two symmetrical halves, the one right and the other left. This an- 
tero-posterior section will perfectly characterise the form of the whole. 
You will complete, if you choose, this mesial measurement, by lateral 
measurements corresponding to transverse sections, extending from one 
ear to the other, and which will divide the head into two unsymmetrical 
parts, the one posterior and the other anterior. In this manner M. Bra- 
vais and I have operated on 140 individuals, who willingly submitted to 
the operation. After we had prevailed on one, the others crowded upon 
us, attracted by a trifling remuneration. 

‘ Tf you have thus measured a great number of heads belonging to the 
same nation, you will be able to take the average length of each of the 
radii from the centre to the surface of the skull. Then you will con- 
struct with all these radii a head which will, in fact, be the type of the 
race, seeing that it will represent the average cranial dimensions by which 
the race is characterised. It is possible, nay probable, that no particolar 
individual possesses the average skull of his race and nation. This average 
skull is ideal; but it does not, on that account, the less truly represent the 
cerebral type of the nation or race. These numerical results may here- 
after replace the study of isolated skulls, whose forms and dimensions 
are necessarily individual, and do not allow us to draw from them gene- 
ral conclusions, as to the form of the head in the different races of man.” 


The Phrenological Association.—We understand that at the annual 
general meeting of this association, held at the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, 17 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Lon- 
don, on 24th July last, at 4 P.M., the Fourth Law was altered to the 
effect that ‘‘ The meetings of the Association shall be held once in thre 
years at least, in London or elsewhere, as the Committee shall direct.” 


Lectures on Phrenology.—Skort courses were delivered by Mr E. T. 
Hicks at Leicester, in June and July, and by Mr Boyd at_Kilmarnock, in 
August. Twolectures “On Education, phrenologically considered,” were 
pen by Mr Rumball at Wolverhampton, on 4th and 9th July. Mer S.T. 

all has recently delivered courses of lectures on Phreno-Mesmerism at 
Dumfries, Kilmarnock, and Glasgow. From a notice in the Glasgow Ar- 
gus of 5th September, of his first lecture at the Mechanics’ Institution 
there, we extract the following particulars :—‘‘ The first person ope- 
rated upon was a young man by whom Mr Hall is accompanied, and 
whose arms were thrown into the rigid state without the mesmeric sleep 
being previously induced. The rigidity was produced with more than 
ordinary ease, the operator raising the arms by merely placing his finger 
upon the shoulder, when they became so rigid as to resist all attempt 
to bend them. A new feature in this class of experiments was, for the 
first time, exhibited before us. By the mere will of the operator, who 
suddenly contracted his own arm, the arm of the patient was also con- 
tracted with such force that two strong men were unable to keep it 
straight. This patient having been put to sleep, and several experiments 
shewn, a little boy was also brought upon the platform and thrown into 
the sleep. Mr Hall stated, in reference to this boy, that he saw even 
more distinctly when in the mesmeric state than out of it. This, how- 
ever, he did not represent as a case of clairvoyance, though a believer 
in the phenomena, but simply as a proof of very exalted vision throngh 
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the ordinary organs. Some beautiful exhibitions were now made of the 

effects of music upon the patients. A band of instrumental music, being 

in the hall, began to play, in succession, pathetic and heroic airs, when 

the attention of both patients was powerfully arrested—they seemed to 

listen with the most intense delight, accompanying the modulations in the 

harmony with corresponding motions of the hands and body, the attitudes 
being often singularly fine and appropriate, and expressive of mirth and 
glee, the most melting tenderness, or bold and manly heroism, in accord- 
ance with the character of the music. For example, the air ‘ Scots wha 
hae’ had the effect of producing a noble and commanding attitude, at- 

tended by a motion of the arms, the grace and dignity of which could 
scarcely be surpassed. By acting upon the organs of Tune and Imita- 
tion, Mr Hall set both patients to imitate, in their respective ways, mu- 
sical instruments. The little boy took to the violin, and the elder lad 
to the flute; and it was exceedingly singular to observe that when the 
person in the band stopped playing the flute, his mesmeric imitator on 
that instrument stopped also, and resumed the moment he recommenced. 
The same singularity occurred with the boy: when the violin in the 
band stopped, his imitation of it stopped also, though in both instances 
the other instruments continued to play. By touching the organ of Self- 
Esteem in the boy, the latter became no longer contented with bis small 
fiddle, but took to the violoncello, which he imitated with his arms so 
accurately as to call down the loud applause of the audience. Dancing 
tunes were then played by the band, and the two patients began to trip 
it upon the platform in capital style. The effects upon them of discords 
in the music were very singular. These were several times intentionally 
produced, and appeared to a the most intense pain, except in instances 
where the boy’s organ of Comicality was excited, when he seemed in- 
tensely to enjoy the incongruity produced by the jarring sounds. A 
variety of curious experiments of this kind having been brought forward, 
these patients were dismissed, and a young man belonging to our own 
city, who had previously been mesmerised, was taken upon the platform, 
and thrown into the sleep. Mr Hall endeavoured, while he was awake 
to produce rigidity in the arm, by putting into his hands a stick, but did 
not succeed, though with one of the preceding patients it was done with 
the most perfect ease. While in the sleep, however, rigidity was pro- 
duced with great facility. The effect of music on the patient was also 
tried, accompanied with results similar to those already mentioned.” 


Dr Conolly’s Lectures at Hanwell_—On the 29th June 1844, Dr Conolly 
concluded his third annual series of gratuitous clinical lectures on in- 
sanity, at the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, Hanwell. These 
lectures were delivered under the sanction of the county magistrates, by 
whose permission the class had access to the wards of the Hospital for 
the purpose of studying mental maladies. 

The class was formed as follows :—Medical practitioners were admitted 
on application, and tickets of admission were sent to the hospital schools 
of the metropolis, two to each of the larger, and one to the smaller. 
The lectures were delivered on successive Saturdays. At ten o'clock, 
the class assembled in the committee-room of the Asylum at Hanwell, 
where it was met by Dr Conolly and the two assistant physicians, Drs 
Begley and Davey. Dr Conolly began by giving some remarks on the 
recently admitted cases, and prominent features of other cases, and then 
directed the attention of the class to certain patients in the wards as 
illustrations of the subject of the day’s lecture. The class then divided 
into three sections, each conducted by one of the physicians ; and sepa- 
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rately vised the wards, where cases of interest were brought under its 
notice by the physician who accompanied the section. At twelve o'clock, 
the sections reassembled in the committee-room, where an excellent 
luncheon, provided by the establishment, awaited them. At one o'clock, 
the class proceeded to an apartment of the Governor, which he kindly 
lent for the occasion, to hear Dr Conolly lecture. The series consisted 
of eight lectures, which embraced the following subjects :—1. An expo- 
sition of the principles, advantages, and practice of the non-restraint 
treatment; 2. Mania, both in its recent and chronic forms; 3. Melan- 
cholia: 4. Insanity combined with epilepsy ; 5. Puerperal insanity; 
6. Insanity combined with paralysis, including that form of paralysis 
which was first described by MM. Bayle and Calmeil at Charenton, 
Paris, and which has only been found combined with insanity ; 7. Gene- 
ral observations on mental derangewent; 8. On the construction of 
lunatic asylums, in relation to the cure and safe custody of patients ; and, 
9. On the management of asylums for the cure of lunacy, as distinguished 
from those for the refuge of incurables. 

The object of these lectures was not to give a complete exposition of 
the vast subject of mental maladies, but simply to impart such clinical 
instruction on the more common forms of mental derangement, as is 
calculated to give medical men some practical knowledge of that class 
of human ills. Dr C. stated that he had left out nearly all points requir- 
ing lengthened discussion. He had said very little upon the morbid 
anatomy, because experience had satisfied him that he was less capable 
of connecting any particular form of insanity with any particular lesion 
than he had fancied when he had not seen much practice, but had de- 
rived most of his knowledge from reading. 

A lucid arrangement of the subject, a precision, terseness, and ele- 
gance of language, combined with great acuteness of observation and 
profundity of thought, characterised the lectures. The active bene- 
volence which is so judiciously directed for the cure of the patients, and 
the unwearied attention to the comforts of the incurable, made a strong 
impression on the class ; as did also the fact, that authority is, unfor- 
tunately, so subdivided in the management of the asylum, that the orders 
of the non-medical staff are able to, and too frequently do, neutralize the 
remedial measures of the physician. The class were deeply impressed 
with the value of the non-restraint treatment of the insane, to which 
they gave expression in an address which they presented to Dr Conolly 
at the close of the last lecture, and which the Doctor received and ac- 
knowledged in an appropriate manner.—Rb. C. 


Dr Davey’s Appointment in Ceylon.--The authorities of Ceylon being 
about to establish in that island an asylum for lunatics, applied to the 
Government for a medical superintendent, and expressed a great desire 
for one from Hanwell. Dr Davey, an assistant physician of the Han- 
well Asylum, and a zealous phrenologist, has received the appointment, 
and, ae Mrs Davey and family, sailed for his destination in July.— 
Ry. C. 


Bethlem Hospital—We have just learned, accidentally, that it was re- 
solved unanimously at the last meeting of the committee, in addition to 
the numerous extensions and improvements that have taken place, and 
are still going on, within the walls of this noble institution, to increase 
the salaries of the physicians by the sum of L.50 per annum ; and far- 
ther, to add the amount of four pupils’ fees to the whole, the tickets 
being placed at the disposal of the Governors and medical officers of St 
Thomas’ and Bartholomew's Hospitals, to be awarded as prizes to the 
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two most deserving pupils in each school respectively. The committee 
of Bethlem Hospital are said to have it especially in view, by this wise 
and worthy liberality, to extend a knowledge of the pathology and 
treatment of insanity; and thus to make the establishment over which 
they preside a means of benefit to the public at large, as well as of ad- 
vantage to the individuals who receive medical assistance, and now, in 
the majority of instances, recovered health within its walls. This is a 
truly noble spirit, and reflects the highest honour on the president, 
treasurer, and committee of Bethlem Hospital. — Medical Gazette, July 
12. 1844. 


Society for improving the Condition of the Insane.—(President, The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury.) The Premiums offered Ares Society for 
the ensuing year are:—l. To the Author of the best Essay upon the 
Pathology and Treatment of Puerperal Insanity, a Prize of Twenty 
Guineas, if deemed of sufficient merit. 2. To the Author of the next 
best Essay, a Prize of Ten Guineas. The original copies of both Essays 
to belong to the Society. 3. To the Male Attendant upon the insane 
who shall produce the best Testimonials, a reward of Three Guineas. 
4. To the Female Attendant upon the insane who shall produce the best 
Testimonials, a reward of Three Guineas. 5. To the Male Attendant 
upon the insane who shall produce the next best Testimonials, a reward 
of Two Guineas. 6. To the Female Attendant upon the insane who 
shall produce the next best Testimonials, a reward of Two Guineas. The 
rewards to Attendants are limited to those in the metropolis and sur- 
rounding counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire. The Essays to be sent sealed, with a motto, and accom- 
panying letter containing the author’s name and address. The Essays 
and Testimonials to be addressed to Thomas Coutts Morison, Esq., Hon. 
Sec. to the Society, 26 Cavendish Square, London, on or before the 1st 
day of February 1845. The Premium of Twenty Guineas offered last 
year by the Society for the best Essay upon the “ Distinction between 
Crime and Insanity,” was awarded to Mr Morison, of King’s College, 
London ; as was also the Premium of Ten Guineas offered for the best 
Tabular Form of keeping Cases of Mental Diseases. 


The Flatheads of North America.—Professor Horner of Philadelphia, in 
his Special Anatomy and Histology, 6th edition, i. 180 (Philad. 1843), 
mentions that, among the Indians at the Cascades, and the Tschenouks 
at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia River, he saw several babes who 
were undergoing the barbarous process of flattening the head. He de- 
scribes the process, and says that the deformity disappears partly as 
they grow old. ‘‘ The Cascade Indians and Techenouke,” he adds, 
“ are remarkable for their ingenuity in constructing convenient and 
beautiful canoes, nets, and wooden utensils; they are in nowise con- 
sidered inferior to their round-head neighbours. Their constant inter- 
course with the whites has rendered them more vicious, poor, and 
indolent ; they are much addicted to lying, stealing, and immorality.” 
Professor Horner thus confirms the statement of Mr Tolmie (ante, xv. 
233) as to the non-inferiority of the intellectual character of the Tsche- 
nouks. i 


The Atheneum on Phrenology and Mesmerism.—We have often ex- 
pressed our opinion of the so-called sciences of Phrenology and Mes- 
merism, and had hoped that both would, ere this, have been consigned 
to the lumber-room, where most people of common sense have stowed 
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astrology, alchemy, hobgoblins, and witches ; but we find, from the 
books before us, that we were mistaken, and that these two monstrosi- 
ties, unable to stand alone, have entered into the bands of matrimony.— 
Athenaum, June 29. 1844. 


Books Received.—The Medico-Chirurgical Review, British and Foreign 
Medical Review, and Zoist, for July 1844.—The Medical Times, 
weekly.— Zeitschrift fir Phrenologie, No. IV., Dec. 1843.— Reports of 
the Directors of the Montrose and Dundee Lunatic Asylums for 1844— 
M. Chailly’s Practical Treatise on Midwifery, translated and edited by 
G. S. Bedford, M.D. New York, 1844. 8vo, pp. 530.—The Works of 
W. E. Channing. D.D. Vol. VI., 3d edition. Glasgow : Hedderwick 
& Son, 1844. Post 8vo, pp. 453.—Spurzheim’s Outlines of Phrenology. 
New edition. Royal 8vo, PP. 24. Glasgow: J. & G. Goyder, 1844.— 
Spurzheim’s Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man. Royal 8vo, pp. 34 
Glasgow : J.& G. Goyder, 1844—The Harmony between the Scriptures 
and Phrenology. By Joseph A. Warne, A.M. 18mo, pp. 26. Glasgow: 
J. & G. Goyder, 1844.—Man, as a Physical, Moral, ligious, and In- 
tellectual Being, considered Phrenologically. By a Member of the Alloa 
Phrenological Society. 8vo, pp. 16. Glasgow: J. & G. Goyder, 1844. 
—An Essay on the Superiority of Moral Force over Physical Force, &c., 
addressed to the People of Ireland. Dublin, 1843. Pp. 16. 


Newspapers Received—Tyne Mercury, June 25.—Leicester Mercury, 
June 29.—Wolverhampton Chronicle, July 3.—Manchester Guardian, 
July 10, 31 ; as ps Economist, July 13.—Nottingham Review, 
Aug. 9, 23, 30.—Kilmarnock Journal, August 15; Sept. 5.—Manchester 
Courier, August 17.—Glasgow Constitutional, Sept. 7.—Glasgow Exami- 
ner, Sept. 7.—Glasgow Argus, Sept. 5, 19.—Glasgow Citizen, Sept. 7. 


To Correspondents.—The following communications have been re- 
ceived :—Continuation of Mr Cull’s paper on Language.—Illustrations 
of the Functions of the Organ of Size, and a short article on the Scope 
of Education, by Mr Hytche.—Case of Cerebral Disease, by Dr Kilgour 
of Aberdeen.—Observations by Mr Prideaux on Mr W. R. Lowe's paper 
on Phreno-Mesmerism in our July No. (Mr Prideaux says that his imn- 
tention, in the essay criticised by r Lowe, was not to represent. volition 
as adequate to explain all the phenomena of Mesmerism, but to demon- 
strate that there is no sufficient evidence that those phenomena prove the 
localities of the organs. His paper is so long that we doubt whether the 
insertion of the whole of it will be possible).—Several short communica- 
tions have been received, and shall appear in our next Number. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
Ropert Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.— 
Articles intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor six weeks before the day of publication. Communications 
for the section of “ INTELLIGENCE, and also Advertisements, should be 
in hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertis- 
ing :—Eight lines, 6s. ; twelve lines, 7s. 6d.; every additional line, 6d.; 
half a page, 14s.; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to 
the publishers in Edinburgh or London. 


EDINBURGH, Ist October 1844. 
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